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HUMAN MIGRATION AND THE MARGINAL MAN 


ROBERT E. PARK 
University of Chicago 


ABSTRACT 


Migrations, with all the incidental collision, conflicts, and fusions of peoples 
and of cultures which they occasion, have been accounted among the decisive forces 
in history. Every advance in culture, it has been said. commences with a new period 
of migration and movement of populations. Present tendencies indicate that while 
the mobility of individuals has increased, the migration of peoples has relatively de- 
creased. The consequences, however, of migration and mobility seem, on the whole, 
to be the same. In both cases the “cake of custom” is broken and the individual is 
freed for new enterprises and for new associations. One of the consequences of mi- 
gration is to create a situation in which the same individual—who may or may not 
be a mixed blood—finds himself striving to live in two diverse cultural groups. The 
effect is to produce an unstable character—a personality type with characteristic 
forms of behavior. This is the “marginal man.” It is in the mind of the marginal 
man that the conflicting cultures meet and fuse. It is, therefore, in the mind of the 
marginal man that the process of civilization is visibly going on, and it is in the 
mind of the marginal man that the process of civilization may best be studied. 


Students of the great society, looking at mankind in the long 
perspective of history, have frequently been disposed to seek an 
explanation of existing cultural differences among races and peo- 
ples in some single dominating cause or condition. One school of 
thought, represented most conspicuously by Montesquieu, has 
found that explanation in climate and in the physical environment. 
Another school, identified with the name of Arthur de Gobineau, 
author of The Inequality of Human Races, has sought an explana- 
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tion of divergent cultures in the innate qualities of races biological- 
ly inherited. These two theories have this in common, namely, that 
they both conceive civilization and society to be the result of evolu- 
tionary processes—processes by which man has acquired new in- 
heritable traits—rather than processes by which new relations 
have been established between men. 

In contrast to both of these, Frederick Teggart has recently 
restated and amplified what may be called the catastrophic theory 
of civilization, a theory that goes back to Hume in England, and to 
Turgot in France. From this point of view, climate and innate ra- 
cial traits, important as they may have been in the evolution of 
races, have been of only minor influence in creating existing cul- 
tural differences. In fact, races and cultures, so far from being in 
any sense identical—or even the product of similar conditions and 
forces—are perhaps to be set over against one another as contrast 
effects, the results of antagonistic tendencies, so that civilization 
may be said to flourish at the expense of racial differences rather 
than to be conserved by them. At any rate, if it is true that races 
are the products of isolation and inbreeding, it is just as certain that 
civilization, on the other hand, is a consequence of contact and com- 
munication. The forces which have been decisive in the history of 
mankind are those which have brought men together in fruitful 
competition, conflict, and co-operation. 

Among the most important of these influences have been—ac- 
cording to what I have called the catastrophic theory of progress— 
migration and the incidental collisions, conflicts, and fusions of 
people and cultures which they have occasioned. 

“Every advance in culture,” says Biicher, in his Jndustrial Evo- 
lution, “commences, so to speak, with a new period of wandering,” 
and in support of this thesis he points out that the earlier forms of 
trade were migratory, that the first industries to free themselves 
from the household husbandry and become independent occupa- 
tions were carried on itinerantly. “The great founders of religion, 
the earliest poets and philosophers, the musicians and actors of 
past epochs, are all great wanderers. Even today, do not the in- 
ventor, the preacher of a new doctrine, and the virtuoso travel from 
place to place in search of adherents and admirers—notwithstand- 
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ing the immense recent development in the means of communicat- 
ing information?” 

The influences of migrations have not been limited, of course, 
by the changes which they have effected in existing cultures. In the 
long run, they have determined the racial characteristics of histor- 
ical peoples. “The whole teaching of ethnology,” as Griffith Taylor 
remarks, “shows that peoples of mixed race are the rule and not the 
exception.”* Every nation, upon examination, turns out to have 
been a more or less successful melting-pot. To this constant sifting 
of races and peoples, human geographers have given the title “the 
historical movement,” because, as Miss Semple says in her volume 
Influences of Geographic Environment, “it underlies most written 
history and constitutes the major part of unwritten history, espe- 
cially that of savage and nomadic tribes.’ 

Changes in race, it is true, do inevitably follow, at some dis- 
tance, changes in culture. The movements and mingling of peoples 
which bring rapid, sudden, and often catastrophic, changes in cus- 
toms and habits are followed, in the course of time, as a result of 
interbreeding, by corresponding modifications in temperament and 
physique. There has probably never been an instance where races 
have lived together in the intimate contacts which a common econ- 
omy enforces in which racial contiguity has not produced racial 
hybrids. However, changes in racial characteristics and in cultural 
traits proceed at very different rates, and it is notorious that cul- 
tural changes are not consolidated and transmitted biologically, or 
at least to only a very slight extent, if at all. Acquired characteris- 
tics are not biologically inherited. 

Writers who emphasize the importance of migration as an 
agency of progress are invariably led to ascribe a similar réle to 
war. Thus Waitz, commenting upon the rdéle of migration as an 
agency of civilization, points out that migrations are “rarely of a 
peaceful nature at first.” Of war he says: “The first consequence 
of war is that fixed relations are established between peoples, which 


* Carl Biicher, Industrial Evolution, p. 347. 

* Griffith Taylor, Environment and Race: A Study of the Evolution, Migra- 
tion, Settlement, and Status of the Races of Men, p. 336. 

* Ellen Churchill Semple, Influences of Geographic Environment, p. 75. 
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render friendly intercourse possible, an intercourse which becomes 
more important from the interchange of knowledge and experience 
than from the mere interchange of commodities.’”* And then he 
adds: 

Whenever we see a people, of whatever degree of civilization, not living in 
contact and reciprocal action with others, we shall generally find a certain 
stagnation, a mental inertness, and a want of activity, which render any change 
of social and political condition next to impossible. These are, in times of 
peace, transmitted like an everlasting disease, and war appears then, in spite of 
what the apostles of peace may say, as a saving angel, who rouses the national 
spirit, and renders all forces more elastic.® 

Among the writers who conceive the historical process in terms 
of intrusions, either peaceful or hostile, of one people into the do- 
main of another, must be reckoned such sociologists as Gumplowicz 
and Oppenheim. The former, in an effort to define the social proc- 
ess abstractly, has described it as the interaction of heterogeneous 
ethnic groups, the resulting subordination and superordination of 
races constituting the social order—society, in fact. 

In much the same way, Oppenheim, in his study of the socio- 
logical origin of the state, believes he has shown that in every in- 
stance the state has had its historical beginnings in the imposition, 
by conquest and force, of the authority of a nomadic upon a seden- 
tary and agricultural people. The facts which Oppenheim has 
gathered to sustain his thesis show, at any rate, that social institu- 
tions have actually, in many instances at least, come into existence 
abruptly by a mutation, rather than by a process of evolutionary 
selection and the gradual accumulation of relatively slight varia- 
tions.° 

It is not at once apparent why a theory which insists upon the 
importance of catastrophic change in the evolution of civilization 
should not at the same time take some account of revolution as a 
factor in progress. If peace and stagnation, as Waitz suggests, 
tend to assume the form of a social disease; if, as Sumner says, 
“society needs to have some ferment in it” to break up this stagna- 


* Theodor Waitz, Introduction to Anthropology, p. 347. 

* Ibid., p. 348. 

* Franz Oppenheim, The State: Its History and Development Viewed Sociolog- 
ically (1914). 
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tion and emancipate the energies of individuals imprisoned within 
an existing social order; it seems that some “adventurous folly” 
like the crusades of the middle ages, or some romantic enthusiasm 
like that which found expression in the French Revolution, or in 
the more recent Bolshevist adventure in Russia, might serve quite 
as effectively as either migration or war to interrupt the routine of 
existing habit and break the cake of custom. Revolutionary doc- 
trines are naturally based upon a conception of catastrophic rather 
than of evolutionary change. Revolutionary strategy, as it has been 
worked out and rationalized in Sorel’s Reflections on Violence, 
makes the great catastrophe, the general strike, an article of faith. 
As such it becomes a means of maintaining morale and enforcing 
discipline in the revolutionary masses.’ 

The first and most obvious difference between revolution and 
migration is that in migration the breakdown of social order is ini- 
tiated by the impact of an invading population, and completed by 
the contact and fusion of native with alien peoples. In the case of 
the former, revolutionary ferment and the forces which have dis- 
rupted society have ordinarily had, or seem to have had, their 
sources and origins mainly if not wholly within, rather than with- 
out, the society affected. It is doubtful whether it can be success- 
fully maintained that every revolution, every Aufklaérung, every 
intellectual awakening and renaissance has been and will be pro- 
voked by some invading population movement or by the intru- 
sion of some alien cultural agency. At least it seems as if some 
modification of this view is necessary, since with the growth of 
commerce and communication there is progressively and relatively 
more movement and less migration. Commerce, in bringing the 
ends of the earth together, has made travel relatively secure. More- 
oyer, with the development of machine industry and the growth of 
cities, it is the commodities rather than men which circulate. The 
peddler, who carries his stock on his back, gives way to the travel- 
ing salesman, and the catalogue of the mail order house now reaches 
remote regions which even the Yankee peddler rarely if ever pene- 
trated. With the development of a world-economy and the inter- 


* Georges Sorel, Reflections on Violence (New York, 1914). 
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penetration of peoples, migrations, as Biicher has pointed out, have 
changed their character: 

The migrations occurring at the opening of the history of European peo- 
ples are migrations of whole tribes, a pushing and pressing of collective units 
from east to west which lasted for centuries. The migrations of the Middle 
Ages ever affect individual classes alone; the knights in the crusades, the mer- 
chants, the wage craftsmen, the journeymen hand-workers, the jugglers and 
minstrels, the villeins seeking protection within the walls of a town. Modern 
migrations, on the contrary, are generally a matter of private concern, the in- 
dividuals being led by the most varied motives. They are almost invariably 
without organization. The process repeating itself daily a thousand times is 
united only through the one characteristic, that it is everywhere a question of 
change of locality by persons seeking mere favourable conditions of life.® 


Migration, which was formerly an invasion, followed by the 
forcible displacement or subjugation of one people by another, has 
assumed the character of a peaceful penetration. Migration of peo- 
ples has, in other words, been transmuted into mobility of individ- 
uals, and the wars which these movements so frequently occasioned 
have assumed the character of internecine struggles, of which 
strikes and revolutions are to be regarded as types. 

Furthermore, if one were to attempt to reckon with all the 
forms in which catastrophic changes take place, it would be neces- 
sary to include the changes that are effected by the sudden rise of 
some new religious movement like Mohammedanism or Christian- 
ity, both of which began as schismatic and sectarian movements, 
and which by extension and internal evolution have become inde- 
pendent religions. Looked at from this point of view, migration as- 
sumes a character less unique and exceptional than has hitherto 
been conceived: by the writers whom the problem has most in- 
trigued. It appears as one, merely, of a series of forms in which 
historic changes may take place. Nevertheless, regarded abstractly 
as a type of collective action, human migration exhibits everywhere 
characteristics that are sufficiently typical to make it a subject of 
independent investigation and study, both in respect to its form 
and in respect to the effects which it produces. 

Migration is not, however, to be identified with mere move- 
ment. It involves, at the very least, change of residence and the 


* Carl Biicher, Industrial Evolution, p. 349. 
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breaking of home ties. The movements of gypsies and other pariah 
peoples, because they bring about no important changes in cul- 
tural life, are to be regarded rather as a geographical fact than a 
social phenomenon. Nomadic life is stabilized on the basis of move- 


ment, and even though gypsies now travel by automobile, they still | 


maintain, comparatively unchanged, their ancient tribal organiza- 
tion and customs. The result is that their relation to the communi- 
ties in which they may at any time be found is to be described as 
symbiotic rather than social. This tends to be true of any section 
or class of the population—the hobos, for example, and the hotel 
dwellers—which is unsettled and mobile. - 

Migration as a social phenomenon must be studied not merely 
in its grosser effects, as manifested in changes in custom and in the 
mores, but it may be envisaged in its subjective aspects as mani- 
festéd in the changed type of personality which it produces. When 
the traditional organization of society breaks down, as a result of 
contact and collision with a new invading culture, the effect is, so 
to speak, to emancipate the individual man. Energies that were 
formerly controlled by custom and tradition are released. The in- 
dividual is free for new adventures, but he is more or less without 
direction and control. Teggart’s statement of the matter is as fol- 
lows: 

As a result of the breakdown of customary modes of action and of thought, 
the individual experiences a “release” from the restraints and constraints to 
which he has been subject, and gives evidence of this “release” in aggressive 
self-assertion. The overexpression of individuality is one of the marked fea- 
tures of all epochs of change. On the other hand, the study of the psychological 
effects of collision and contact between different groups reveals the fact that 
the most important aspect of “release’’ lies not in freeing the soldier, warrior, 
or berserker from the restraint of conventional modes of action, but in freeing 
the individual judgment from the inhibitions of conventional modes of thought. 
It will thus be seen (he adds) that the study of the modus operandi of change 
in time gives a common focus to the efforts of political historians, of the his- 
torians of literature and of ideas, of psychologists, and of students of ethics 
and the theory of education.® 


Social changes, according to Teggart, have their inception in 
events which “release” the individuals out of which society is com- 


* Frederick J. Teggart, Theory of History, p. 106. 
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posed. Inevitably, however, this release is followed in the course 
of time by the reintegration of the individuals so released into a 
new social order. In the meantime, however, certain changes take 
place—at any rate they are likely to take place—in the character 
of the individuals themselves. They become, in the process, not 
merely emancipated, but enlightened. 

The emancipated individual invariably becomes in a certain 
sense and to a certain degree a ‘cosmopolitan.) He learns to look 
upon the world in which he was born and bred with something of the 
detachment of a stranger. He acquires, in short, an intellectual 
bias. Simmel has described the position of the stranger in the com- 
munity, and his personality, in terms of movement and migration. 

“Tf wandering,” he says, “considered as the liberation from 
every given point in space, is the conceptual opposite of fixation at 
any point, then surely the sociological form of the stranger presents 
the union of both of these specifications.” The stranger stays, but 
he is not settled. He is a potential wanderer. That means that he is 
not bound as others are by the local proprieties and conventions. 
“He is the freer man, practically and theoretically. He views his 
relation to others with less prejudice; he submits them to more gen- 
eral, more objective standards, and he is not confined in his action 
by custom, piety or precedents.” 

The effect of mobility and migration is to! secularize relations 
which were formerly sacred. One may describe the process, in its 
dual aspect, perhaps, as the secularization of society and the indi- 
viduation of the person. For a brief, vivid, and authentic picture of 
the way in which migration of the earlier sort, the migration of a 
people, has, in fact, brought about the destruction of an earlier civ- 
ilization and liberated the peoples involved for the creation of a 
later, more secular, and freer society, I suggest Gilbert Murray’s 
introduction to The Rise of the Greek Epic, in which he seeks to 
reproduce the events of the Nordic invasion of the Aegean area. 

What ensued, he says, was a period of chaos: 

A chaos in which an old civilization is shattered into fragments, its laws 
set at naught, and that intricate web of normal expectation which forms the 


very essence of human society torn so often and so utterly by continued dis- 
appointment that at last there ceases to be any normal expectation at all. For 
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the fugitive settlers on the shores that were afterwards Ionia, and for parts too 
of Doris and Aeolis, there were no tribal gods or tribal obligations left, because 
there were no tribes. There were no old laws, because there was no one to ad- 
minister or even to remember them; only such compulsions as the strongest 
power of the moment chose to enforce. Household and family life had disap- 
peared, and all its innumerable ties with it. A man was now not living with a 
wife of his own race, but with a dangerous strange woman, of alien language 
and alien gods, a woman whose husband or father he had perhaps murdered— 
or, at best, whom he had bought as a slave from the murderer. The old Aryan 
husbandman, as we shall see hereafter, had lived with his herds in a sort of 
familiar connexion. He slew “his brother the ox” only under special stress or 
for definite religious reasons, and he expected his women to weep when the 
slaying was performed. But now he had left his own herds far away. They had 
been devoured by enemies. And he lived on the beasts of strangers whom he 
robbed or held in servitude. He had left the graves of his fathers, the kindly 
ghosts of his own blood, who took food from his hand and loved him. He was 
surrounded by the graves of alien dead, strange ghosts whose names he knew 
not, and who were beyond his power to control, whom he tried his best to 
placate with fear and aversion. One only concrete thing existed for him to 
make henceforth the centre of his allegience, to supply the place of his old 
family hearth, his gods, his tribal customs and sanctities. It was a circuit wall 
of stones, a Polis; the wall which he and his fellows, men of diverse tongues 
and worships united by a tremendous need, had built up to be the one barrier 
between themselves and a world of enemies.*° 


It was within the walls of the polis and in this mixed company 
that Greek civilization was born. The whole secret of ancient 
Greek life, its relative freedom from the grosser superstitions and 
from fear of the gods, is bound up, we are told, with this period of 
transition and chaos, in which the older primitive world perished 
and from which the freer, more enlightened social order sprang 
into existence. Thought is emancipated, philosophy is born, public 
opinion sets itself up as an authority as over against tradition and 
custom. As Guyot puts it, “The Greek with his festivals, his songs, 
his poetry, seems to celebrate, in a perpetual hymn, the liberation 
of man from the mighty fetters of nature.” 

What took place in Greece first has since taken place in the 
rest of Europe and is now going on in America. The movement and 
migration of peoples, the expansion of trade and commerce, and 

* Gilbert Murray, The Rise of the Greek Epic, pp. 78-70. 


" A. H. Guyot, Earth and Man (Boston, 1857), cited by Franklin Thomas, The 
Environmental Basis of Society (New York, 1921), p. 205. 
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particularly the growth, in modern times, of these vast melting- 
pots of races and cultures, the metropolitan cities, has loosened 
local bonds, destroyed the cultures of tribe and folk, and substi- 
tuted for the local loyalties the freedom of the cities; for the sacred 
order of tribal custom, the rational organization which we call 
civilization. 

In these great cities, where all the passions, all the energies of 
mankind are released, we are in position to investigate the proc- 
esses of civilization, as it were, under a microscope. 

It is in the cities that the old clan and kinship groups are broken 
up and replaced by social organization based on rational interests 
and temperamental predilections. It is in the cities, more partic- 
ularly, that the grand division of labor is effected which permits 
and more or less compels the individual man to concentrate his 
energies and his talents on the particular task he is best fitted to 
perform, and in this way emancipates him and his fellows from the 
control of nature and circumstance which so thoroughly dominates 
‘primitive man. 

> It happens, however, that the process of acculturation and as- 
similation and the accompanying amalgamation of racial stocks 
does not proceed with the same ease and the same speed in all 
cases. Particularly where peoples who come together are of diver- 
gent cultures and widely different racial stocks, assimilation and 
amalgamation do not take place so rapidly as they do in other 
cases. All our so-called racial problems grow out of situations in 
which assimilation and amalgamation do not take place at all, or 
take place very slowly. As I have said elsewhere, the chief obstacle 
to the cultural assimilation of races is not their different mental, 
but rather their divergent physical traits. It is not because of the 
mentality of the Japanese that they do not so easily assimilate as 
do the Europeans. It is because 


the Japanese bears in his features a distinctive racial hallmark, that he wears, 
so to speak, a racial uniform which classifies him. He cannot become a mere 
individual, indistinguishable in the cosmopolitan mass of the population, as is 
true, for example, of the Irish, and, to a lesser extent, of some of the other im- 
migrant races. The Japanese, like the Negro, is condemned to remain among us 
an abstraction, a symbol—and a symbol not merely of his own race but of the 
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Orient and of that vague, ill-defined menace we sometimes refer to as the “yel- 
low peril.”22 

Under such circumstances peoples of different racial stocks 
may live side by side in a relation of symbiosis, each playing a réle 
in a common economy, but not interbreeding to any great extent; 
each maintaining, like the gypsy or the pariah peoples of India, a 
more or less complete tribal organization or society of their own. 
Such was the situation of the Jew in Europe up to modern times, 
and a somewhat similar relation exists today between the native 
white and the Hindu populations in Southeast Africa and in the 
West Indies. 

In the long run, however, peoples and races who live together, 
sharing in the same economy, inevitably interbreed, and in this way 
if in no other, the relations which were merely co-operative and eco- 
nomic become social and cultural. When migration leads to con- 
quest, either economic or political, assimilation is inevitable. The 
conquering peoples impose their culture and their standards upon 
the conquered, and there follows a period of cultural endosmosis.~ 

Sometimes relations between the conquering and the conquered 
peoples take the form of slavery; sometimes they assume the form, 
as in India, of a system of caste. But in either case the dominant 
and the subject peoples become, in time, integral parts of one so- 
ciety. Slavery and caste are merely forms of accommodation, in 
which the race problem finds a temporary solution. The case of the 
Jews was different. Jews never were a subject people, at least not in 
Europe. They were never reduced to the position of an inferior 
caste. In their ghettos in which they first elected, and then were 
forced, to live, they preserved their own tribal traditions and their 
cultural, if not their political, independence. The Jew who left the 
ghetto did not escape; he deserted and became that execrable ob- 
ject, an apostate. The relation of the ghetto Jew to the larger com- 
munity in which he lived was, and to some extent still is, symbiotic 
rather than social. 

When, however, the walls of the medieval ghetto were torn 
down and the Jew was permitted to participate in the cultural life 


* “Racial Assimilation in Secondary Groups,” Publications of the American So- 
ciological Society, Vol. VIII (1914). 
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of the peoples among whom he lived, there appeared a new type of 
personality, namely, a cultural hybrid, a man living and sharing in- 
timately in the cultural life and traditions of two distinct peoples; 
never quite willing to break, even if he were permitted to do so, 
with his past and his traditions, and not quite accepted, because 
of racial. prejudice, in the new society in which he now sought to 
find a place. He was a man on the margin of two cultures and two 
societies, which never completely interpenetrated and fused. The 
emancipated Jew was, and is, historically and typically the mar- 
ginal man, the first cosmopolite and citizen of the world. He is, 
par excellence, the “stranger,” whom Simmel, himself a Jew, has 
described with such profound insight and understanding in his So- 
ciologie. Most if not all the characteristics of the Jew, certainly his 
pre-eminence as a trader and his keen intellectual interest, his so- 
phistication, his idealism and lack of historic sense, are the charac- 
teristics of the city man, the man who ranges widely, lives prefer- 
ably in a hotel—in short, the cosmopolite. The autobiographies of 
Jewish immigrants, of which a great number have been published in 
America in recent years, are all different versions of the same story 
—the story of the marginal man; the man who, emerging from the 
ghetto in which he lived in Europe, is seeking to find a place in the 
freer, more complex and cosmopolitan life of an American city. One 
may learn from these autobiographies how the process of assimila- 
tion actually takes place in the individual immigrant. In the more 
sensitive minds its effects are as profound and as disturbing as some 
of the religious conversions of which William James has given us so 
classical an account in his Varieties of Religious Experience. In 
these immigrant autobiographies the conflict of cultures, as it takes 
place in the mind of the immigrant, is just the conflict of “the di- 
vided self,” the old self and the new. And frequently there is no sat- 
isfying issue of this conflict, which often terminates in a profound 
disillusionment, as described, for example, in Lewisohn’s autobiog- 
raphy Up Stream. But Lewisohn’s restless wavering between the 
warm security of the ghetto, which he has abandoned, and the cold 
freedom of the outer world, in which he is not yet quite at home, is 
typical. A century earlier, Heinrich Heine, torn with the same con- 
flicting loyalties, struggling to be at the same time a German and a 
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Jew, enacted a similar réle. It was, according to his latest biog- 
rapher, the secret and the tragedy of Heine’s life that circumstance 
condemned him to live in two worlds, in neither of which he ever 
quite belonged. It was this that embittered his intellectual life and 
gave to his writings that character of spiritual conflict and instabil- 
ity which, as Browne says, is evidence of “spiritual distress.” His 
mind lacked the integrity which is based on conviction: “His arms 
were weak”—to continue the quotation—‘“because his mind was 
divided; his hands were nerveless because his soul was in turmoil.”’ 

Something of the same sense of moral dichotomy and conflict is 
probably characteristic of every immigrant during the period of 
transition, when old habits are being discarded and new ones are 
not yet formed. It is inevitably a period of inner turmoil and in- 
tense self-consciousness. 

There are no doubt periods of transition and crisis in the lives 
of most of us that are comparable with those which the immigrant 
experiences when he leaves home to seek his fortunes in a strange 
country. But in the case of the marginal man the period of crisis is 
relatively permanent. The result is that he tends to become a per- 
sonality type. Ordinarily the marginal man is a mixed blood, like 
the Mulatto in the United States or the Eurasian in Asia, but that 
is apparently because the man of mixed blood is one who lives in 
two worlds, in both of which he is more or less of a stranger. The 
Christian convert in Asia or in Africa exhibits many if not most of 
the characteristics of the marginal man—the same spiritual in- 
stability, intensified self-consciousness, restlessness, and malaise. 

It is in the mind of the marginal man that the moral turmoil 
which new cultural contacts occasion manifests itself in the most 
obvious forms. It is in the mind of the marginal man—where the 
changes and fusions of culture are going on—that we can best study 
the processes of civilization and of progress. 
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THE CULTURE AREA CONCEPT AS A RESEARCH LEAD 


CLARK WISSLER 
Yale University 


ABSTRACT 


The interest of social scientists in the culture area idea is that they see in it the 
suggestion of a lead to the objective study of contemporary culture. However, if the 
culture area as conceived by anthropologists is a true lead, then the culture phenom- 
ena involved should be universal and not peculiar to primitive cultures alone. While 
it is true that, so far, the existence of such areas has not been demonstrated outside 
of aboriginal North America, there are indications that regional differences in con- 
temporary culture are of the same type. In response to the query as to how one is 
to go about the study of contemporary culture in an anthropological way, it is pro- 
posed that a start be made with such traits as farm architecture, home industries, 
etc. It is, however, inadvisable to carry over the historical interests of the anthro- 
pologist, for the historical aspect of contemporary culture is taken care of by the an- 
tiquarian; rather should the study of contemporary culture concern itself with the 
functional aspect of the problem. 


The now much discussed culture area seems to hold out a re- 
search lure, or to suggest a kind of “folk hunch” that there is some- 
thing in the idea that points the way to a better realization of what 
is going on in specific communities. All investigators, whether in 
the social or natural sciences, are expectant of new leads because 
the accumulating experience of their kind is that successes and ad- 
vancements come from such new research insights, or “hunches,” 
when preliminary exploratory research proves them realities. Also, 
the history of science, especially social science, seems to justify the 
belief that the most fruitful leads are those involving an objective 
approach, with new materials, or at least with materials in new as- 
sociations. By materials, we mean, of course, such tangible data as 
the investigator must work with. The culture area idea suggests 
itself in this connection because anthropologists can justly claim 
enough empirical work with regional data for American Indian cul- 
tures to fulfil the requirement just stated, or to say that when ob- 
jectively treated in a certain way, the data reveal culture areas, 
which areas seem to have a structure of their own, thus making a 
tentative claim to being unit social organisms. Although, as has 
been repeatedly stated by culture area enthusiasts themselves, the 
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presence of the phenomenon has not been demonstrated for other 
parts of the primitive world, they are ready to assume that the phe- 
nomenon is universal to primitive man. The lure to the social sci- 
ences comes, however, out of the background belief of anthropolo- 
gy, or the faith of the profession, that there are no important dis- 
tinctions between primitive man and the remainder of the human 
family, and that, in consequence, the culture area lead, if a true 
lead, has universal validity. In this case, if the assumption holds, 
the phenomenon should be present in contemporary culture and be 
equally potent in research therein. Whatever may be the truth of 
this matter, deeper grows the feeling that “there is something in 
it,” as an approach to an understanding of contemporary culture. 
In his volume on Man and Culture, the writer did grossly ap- 
ply the culture area concept to contemporary culture as developed 
in Western Europe and her colonies, but the procedure was one of 
analogy and sweeping interpretation, and not a searching inquiry 
into any specific phase of that culture. The question now frequent- 
ly raised by research men in the social sciences is as to whether this 
lead can be followed in regional studies of a local nature, as all field 
studies in contemporary culture must be. Naturally, the best way 
to answer this question would be to attack a given locality in the 
objective way followed in primitive studies and to present the re- 
sults, leaving them to speak for themselves. Such pioneer experi- 
mentation with this lead naturally suggests itself to social science 
investigators dealing with community surveys, who in a number of 
instances have appealed to the writer for hints as to how the con- 
temporary culture of such a community might be approached in 
conformity with the experience of anthropologists with primitive 
cultures, and, of course, whether anything were likely to come of 
it, if such an attempt were made. As indicated above, the only ade- 
quate answer would come through experience, but even so, some- 
thing can be said with confidence. At least, should one ask if there 
is reasonable expectation of a clearer insight when the case is in, 
the answer would be that if the investigator can get hold of an ob- 
jective approach, there is every reason to anticipate a stimulating 
outcome, and it is in justification of this hope, that the following 
suggestions are made. 
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In dealing with contemporary culture in this way, one must 
first ignore those traits that are widely standardized upon a nation- 
al level, except in so far as they may be given with reasonable ac- 
curacy a place in a rating scale, in which case it may well be that 
regional differences will appear in the form expected in culture area 
phenomena. But even so one can feel surer of the result, if quali- 
tative differences can be found. The first task is, then, to explore 
contemporary community life for qualitative culture differences. 
Again, drawing upon field experiences with primitive peoples, the 
guess would be that what might be regarded as trivial traits would 
have more weight in differentiating localities and families than 
would widely flung, more or less standardized, traits. But in any 
case, whatever traits are chosen, the search must be detailed and 
exacting. Further, there is reason to believe that the task will be 
more difficult than in the case of primitive cultures, since among 
primitives, the group is small and sharply differentiated politically 
and territorially, while in contrast, a locality in the United States, 
for example, is an integral part of the state and of the nation, a 
series of wheels within wheels, a complex in which the investigator 
must set up arbitrary boundaries and attempt to select the vari- 
ants of culture traits that operate within these boundaries, exclu- 
sively. It is in this sense that the culture traits selected may appear 
as trivial, or of no importance in contrast to traits that conform to 
national standards. 

Turning now from these general considerations to the actual 
task, it is pertinent to ask, ““‘What traits would one suggest as a be- 
ginning?” For one, students of rural and town architecture have 
sensed the importance of close regional studies, for example, Joseph 
K. Folsom’s studies of farm buildings. Rural New England, parts 
of Pennsylvania, and sections of several southern states offer op- 
portunities for trial studies with these traits, but one especially in- 
teresting region is Ohio and Indiana, an area of settlement, the his- 
tory of which is still obtainable, communities having been started 
there by groups of settlers from Pennsylvania and other eastern 
states. In this particular area, barn architecture lends itself to such 
a study and a section between Dayton, Ohio, and Indianapolis, In- 
diana, may be taken as a sample, for here we find at least three 
types of barns, one of which is common in eastern Pennsylvania, 
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probably the place of origin. Some preliminary observations of this 
distribution have been made by the writer which suggest a grouping 

similar to primitive culture traits. There are also a number of asso- ‘ 
ciated traits showing approximately coincident distributions, from 
which it follows that a kind of culture trait area exists. Aside from im 
architecture and closely associated traits, we have gathered some , 
information as to the distribution of certain specific methods of PS 
farming, which again points the way to another approach. Thus, aj 
it is reported that in some rural areas of the east wheat is rarely “e 
sown in standing corn as is the case in Ohio and Indiana; corn is iad 
hoed to keep the weeds out of the row and only a single simple cul- 
tivator used in the same eastern localities, while in the western Diss 
sections, a double cultivator does the whole work without supple- 
mentary hoeing. There are also differences in the methods of har- 
nessing horses, etc. Here again is an approach to the distribution at 


of localized contemporary culture traits which are comparable to 
observations made among primitive peoples and no more difficult * 
to obtain. It is probable, also, that household arts offer an especial- a 
ly good field for such studies, as methods of making soap, smoking Ky 
and curing meat, etc. The objection may be raised that all these | 
homely arts are so antiquated and largely eliminated from present- 
day household economy that nothing can be accomplished in their qj 
study, but this would imply a misunderstanding of the situation. | 
Every field-worker in social anthropology meets an analogous sit- 
uation, one in which the old primitive culture is breaking down un- 
der pressure from intrusive foreign traits, in which case he must 
work partly by observation and partly by historical methods. No 
culture, however primitive, seems to be actually static; if it were, al 
our problems would be clear cut and the approach direct. So the : 
presence of disintegration and change would not in the least dis- an 
concert one accustomed to research in social anthropology and the 
results should, in the end, be comparable. ie 
However, in dealing with such situations in contemporary cul- oe 
ture, the difficulty may be enhanced because the investigator must 
integrate local data with that of the country at large. And again, 
the kind of studies we have suggested may appear as too antiquari- ai 
an to have any bearing upon contemporary life in that we are seek- ve 
ing our approach in obsolete procedures and thus putting the em- 
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phasis upon what was rather than what is. According to this view, 
the differences in farming methods, home industries, architecture, 
etc., are localized only in the sense that they are undesirable sur- 
vivals of what was once the highest standard for the nation, and 
that the study of them would be merely a matter of contrasting 
the new with the old, or playing with existing knowledge. On the 
other hand, as just stated, the primitive culture area presents a 
similar situation, though obscured by the investigator’s lack of fa- 
miliarity with the whole culture background; but in any case, the 
primitive culture traits studied vary from survivals of the old to 
the new, and not infrequently can a case be made for the historical 
sequence of the traits in question, just as in contemporary studies 
one might need to take into account such general sequences as 
sickles, cradles, reapers, binders. Anyway, the primitive culture 
area, as anthropologists conceive it, is not fixed, but a region in 
which culture changes are under way, a group of tribal communi- 
ties differing more or less in culture, but continually adopting new 
traits, or variants of old ones, each at varying time intervals and 
not simultaneously. Thus, it is equally possible to regard the lag- 
ging tribes as presenting transient survivals of an earlier culture, but 
on the other hand, it is this relative distribution that is significant 
in the living culture area and in which lies a lead to an understand- 
ing of the processes involved. From the casual observation of con- 
temporary culture, there is reason to believe that the survival of 
old traits in localities, when carefully checked against the distribu- 
tion of new traits, will give the geographical pattern common to 
primitive culture areas. Hence neither the apparent triviality, nor 
the assumed antiquarian aspect of regional studies in contempo- 
rary culture are valid objections to the proposed study. In other 
words, the setting is fundamentally the same whether one takes up 
the problem among primitive cultures or in contemporary life. 
Reverting again to the question as to whether such a try at 
contemporary culture is worth while, consideration should be given 
to the oft-repeated assertion that the only satisfactory objective 
approaches are economic and deal with data amenable to statistical 
treatment. The writer believes in the economic basis to cultures, 
as far as it goes, but it seems that when one attempts to dig into a 
local economic situation by statistical methods, he sooner or later 
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comes to feel that his distribution zones, bands, or patches, as the 
case may be, are too detached in respect to social life to throw 
much light on the functional aspect of the matter. The disposition 
then is to look for a different approach to the problem, usually 
through social anthropology. Formerly, the practice was to turn 
to psychology, but now that the concept of “a culture” has been for- 
mulated in social anthropology, the tendency is to ask how this par- 
ticular problem can be approached by anthropological methods. 
The discussion so far has offered justification for the assump- 
tion that such an approach can be made, but it does not follow au- 
tomatically that the objective results will be more satisfying, 
though they may well be. The difficulty, not infrequently, is that 
one faces an old enigma in disguise, for when the distributions and 
segregations have been made, there remains the interpretation of 
the same in terms of human behavior and experience, and such an 
interpretation may just as well fail one again, after checking out 
the related culture traits involved in the situation. Nevertheless, 
something may be gained if the objective findings represent dis- 
tinct culture traits and the distributions for these are sufficiently 
coincident to indicate culture area phenomena. Yet there is anoth- 
er important general consideration. In social anthropology, as in 
certain other of the social sciences, there is a systemic ideal and 
a functional one. These ideals are not necessarily contradictory, 
but are usually considered so. At least, it is rare to find an investi- 
gator who does not hold one of them in contempt. Perhaps a better 
term for systemic in anthropology would be descriptive, and many 
social anthropologists go so far as to deny that there is any other 
problem than to record the doings of primitive groups in an objec- 
tive manner and that once you have made the record, your task is 
done. No one doubts the importance of the record, because the ac- 
tivities of a primitive group are passing phenomena, rapidly disap- 
pearing in competition with European culture. On the other hand, 
if culture is based upon life itself, and if humanity is even in sight 
of the ultimate dead level of function insisted upon by anthropolo- 
gists, or if the primitive is equal to our own blood brother, as they 
maintain, then the processes involved in contemporary life should 
have much in common with those operating in primitive culture re- 
sponses. In other words, where functional problems in culture are 
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taken up, the responses to situations become important and it is in 
contemporary cultures, even more than elsewhere, that when seek- 
ing an understanding of what the data mean, definite knowledge of 
the situation and the response fail us. As we have said, the sys- 
temic or descriptive side of primitive culture receives the attention 
of the anthropologist and if he indulges in functional studies at all, 
they are of the arm-chair variety. The justification in his case may 
lie in that he is recording unfamiliar and vanishing data, something 
worth while in itself. On the other hand, one can scarcely justify 
contemporary culture studies if carried out in the same way be- 
cause the historical and antiquarian needs of the time are taken 
care of in other ways, so we doubt if the use of the culture area ap- 
proach in contemporary problems will be worth while unless the 
ultimate objective is functional rather than descriptive. It will not 
do, therefore, merely to carry over the methods of anthropology 
and apply them to contemporary culture, trusting that automati- 
cally some new insight will be attained; rather must the social sci- 
ence investigator accept whatever insight the study of primitive 
culture has to offer and then strike out on lines of his own, if we 
are to understand what a culture area is. 

The point at issue, then, is as to the universal validity of the 
culture area concept in social anthropology, or if the processes in, 
volved in a primitive culture area are also operative in contem- 
porary culture, and if so, then we have at hand the phenomena, in 
the first-hand study of which the social student can use to the limit 
the data and experiences of social anthropology as well as of the 
other social sciences. The task in contemporary culture is, then, 
exploratory and experimental in that a possible lead is to be tried 
out as an approach to an understanding of regional culture phe- 
nomena. The functional problem in social science is possibly as 
much a unit problem as it is in psychology and no more a primitive 
problem than it is a contemporary one. On the contrary, there is 
reason to believe that the approach to functional problems is far 
more direct in contemporary life than in primitive culture. The 
imperative thing, however, is real work with concrete data rather 
than arm-chair discussions and the only justification for this brief 
is that the task is something more than a one-man job, calling for 
at least some community of effort and interest. 


THE FAMILY BUDGET AS A TOOL FOR SOCIOLOGICAL 
ANALYSIS 


CARLE C. ZIMMERMAN 
University of Minnesota 


ABSTRACT 
This study discusses the use of budgetary analyses by the rural sociologists for ; 


the purpose of grasping and understanding some of the chief effects of urbanization 

or ruralization upon the behavior of social groups. Studies of budgetary behavior 

have been carried on with profit for more than two hundred and fifty years, yet 

much is still to be done. The works of Engel and LePlay suggest that an understand- : 
ing of many effects of urbanization upon social behavior may be grasped through the 
use of budgetary analyses. Studies made by the Minnesota Agricultural Experiment 
Station suggest that the organization of the rural budget is primarily about their 
land and real property. On the other hand, urbanization increases the organization a 
of the budget about the individual and adds to the number of choices and decisions a 
that must be made. Further, a summary of some characteristics of living or budget- 

ary behavior indicates that the value of such studies is increased by the use of inter- aT 
correlations of many fields of behavior. This means that the sociologists have an iN 
opportunity and an obligation in making such studies. Some principles or social laws . 
not ordinarily given in such studies are suggested. The footnotes include a bibliog- > 
raphy of the more important studies and a reference to the chief articles on method- ). 
glogy in this field. 


One phase of the recent development of rural sociology in the 
United States has been the inclusion of studies of farmers’ budgets ht 
as tools for sociological analysis. The term budget is used here to | 
include incomes, expenditures, use of time and other features of 
the “living” behavior. Previous to this recent development, which a 
began with the studies of E. L. Kirkpatrick at Cornell, the general a 
impression among sociologists was that this type of studies be- : 
longed almost wholly within the fields of economics, home econom- 

ics, and social welfare. At the present time a number of sociologists is | 
say that such studies should be left to the economist, the home econ- 

omist, or welfare worker and that the rural sociologist should con- 
fine his energy to types of investigation more within the field of so- 
ciology proper. This article discusses the relationships of such 
budgetary studies to sociology, and the types of analysis desirable 
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in such studies in order to bring out their utmost contribution to 
sociology.” 

If a historical analysis be made of the development of this type 
of studies a number of characteristics seem outstanding. For the 
last 250 years or more this use of budgets as a tool for analysis has 
been increasing in intensity. They began with the pioneer works 
by Petty, King, Vanderlint, Massie, Young, Davies, and Eden in 
the seventeenth and the eighteenth centuries. The outstanding fig- 
ures who promoted them in the nineteenth century were LePlay, 
his followers, Quetelet, Ducpetiaux, Engel, and Carrol D. Wright. 
By the middle of the nineteenth century, such headway had been 
gained that governmental agencies and bureaus took them up and 
since that time these governmental agencies have been the biggest 
promoters. At the present time, between 150 and 200 serious stud- 
ies have been made and the results published in various official and 
scientific publications. The first conclusion is that a considerable 
amount of valuable data has been gathered in this field and each 
new study can verify many of its important conclusions by refer- 
ence to numerous other studies gathered for different times, differ- 
ent groups and different environments.’ 


* Acknowledgment should be made to P. A. Sorokin for reading this article at 
various stages in its preparation and giving his criticisms. Furthermore, Sorokin has 
been so kind as to translate and make available to me a number of Russian studies, 
including those of Sergej Prokopowitsch. Robert E. Park, of Chicago, went over 
some preliminary phases of the vvork at the Purnell conference at Purdue last spring 
and made some valuable suggestions, which are incorporated in this manuscript. The 
work I did with my former professor and former colleague, John D. Black, of Har- 
vard, has been very valuable in the development of technique. Dr. Andrew Boss and 
Dean W. C. Coffey have made much of this work possible by suggestions and by 
giving me an opportunity to work out my own ideas. Paper 776, Journal Series, Ag- 
ricultural Experiment Station, University of Minnesota. 


? For adequate bibliographies, see, International Labor Office, Series n, No. 9, 
Methods of Conducting Family Budget Enquiries, Geneva, 1926; Emma Winslow, 
Contributions from Budgetary Studies, in Purchasing Power of the Consumer, Chi- 
cago, 1925; Martha Epps, “Comparison of Urban and Rural Incomes,” unpublished 
Master’s Thesis at Minnesota; and the files of the monthly bulletin of the United 
States Bureau of Labor Statistics. Many of the studies referred to in these publica- 
tions have specialized bibliographies such as Erhebung von Wirtschaftsrechnungen 
(translated as Bulletin 88, United States Bureau of Labor, 1910) and G. Findlay 
Shirras, Report on an Enquiry into Working Class Budgets in Bombay, India, Bom- 
bay, Government Printing Office, 1923. A forthcoming bulletin of the Minnesota 
Agricultural Experiment Station will contain references and data from the most im- 
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Another important characteristic of these studies is that many 
of them already present a sociological analysis of the conclusions 


and the results obtained have been most important contributions to % 
the field of sociology. Furthermore, many of the existing studies og 
present their original data on the size and distribution of incomes io 


and expenditures along with many independent variables. This en- 
ables the sociologist interested in many types of correlations not ; 
yet attempted to go back and re-utilize existing data. he 


The two most important contributions to sociology which were 7 
achieved by the use of the budget as a tool for analysis were made - 
by Frederic LePlay and Ernst Engel. LePlay made the family the x 
unit for his system of sociological study and the budget the primary 4 
or starting-place in his study of the family. He said at one time, }; 
“All the acts which constitute the life of a workingman’s family re- i 


sult more or less directly in an income or an outlay.” He stated 
further that the scientist who makes a complete analysis of the fac- 
tors affecting the income and expense of a family possessed a com- ,. 
plete knowledge of that family.* By the use of this method of anal- 
ysis, LePlay and his followers gave a logical classification of soci- Y 
eties according to their types of family organization and were able 
to explain the process which made one society “patriarchal” and a 
another “particularist.” The further ramifications of the studies 
explained the transition of some societies from one type to the a 
other, and the additional social characteristics which were associat- 
ed with and were inevitably the product of the family type or of i 
the same forces creating the family type. These associated social 

factors included such things as the type of government, size and 

type of social organization, and the esprit de corps and initiative of 
the whole society. The important difference between the particu- 
larist and the patriarchal types of families was in form of social 


portant of these. A valuable bibliography is also given in R. C. Chapin, Standards 
of Living Among Workingmen’s Families in New York City, Russell Sage Founda- 
tion, New York, 1909; see also the two publications by the National Industrial Con- 
ference Board, Cost of Living in the United States and Cost of Living in Foreign 

Countries, New York, 1927. Some of these various studies of budgets have been lost ahi; 
but the major ones exist and are known. See Alfred Marshall, Principles of Econom- fs 
ics, seventh edition, note on page 115, for reference to the lost studies of Cantillion. 1 


*See LePlay, Ouvriers Européens, second edition, I, 224-28. 
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organization. In the one, the family considered the child as the ulti- 
mate purpose, and in the other, the children were trained to con- 
sider the family and its destiny as their final and most important 
object in life. While we may not agree with all that LePlay said and 
did, we must recognize that he was able to make valuable use of the 
budget as a tool for analyzing societies. I believe that a modified 
version of LePlay’s method will make valuable contributions in the 
field of rural sociology. It may enable us to measure and under- 
stand some changes in family and social organization which seem 
to be correlated with the urbanization of a population. To that end, 
we are directing some of our studies in Minnesota. The past year 
we have included only village and town families in our budgetary 
studies.* 

The next important contribution to sociology by the use of 
budgetary studies was that of Ernst Engel. He took some of the 
original data of LePlay, some from the studies of Ducpetiaux, and 
additional material from the Belgian studies of 1886 and 1891 and 
by a proper statistical analysis was able to picture the configura- 
tions of the wage-earners’ budget with a rise in the social scale. He 
stated his law in two forms, the first of which is now largely neg- 
lected although it is really the more important for sociology. The 
first form was that the importance of food in the budget was the 
best single index of the social position of the laborer. The second 
form was that an increase in income was associated with declining 
proportions of the budget spent for food, about the same propor- 
tions spent for clothing, rent, fuel and light, and an increasing pro- 
portion for education, health, recreation, and amusement. Since 
Engel’s time students have busied themselves primarily with the 
second statement of his law, and have in some cases and for some 
classes found that the proportions to different budgets are different 
for different social groups. An illustration is the study by the Fed- 
eral Reserve Bank of all its employees who drew salaries of less 

“For data as to the LePlay school one may see the six volumes of Ouvriers Eu- 
ropéens, especially the introductions to Volumes I and II. I have also consulted E. 
Demolins, Brochure de Propagande for the LePlay School; other valuable works by 
the same author; and P. Sorokin, Contemporary Sociological Theory, chap. ii. This 


latter reference gives a full analysis of the school and its methods and also an ex- 
cellent bibliography concerning the school. 
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than $5,000 in 1919. An increase of income was associated with 
the same proportions spent for food.* However, to this time no one 
has abrogated the real principles of Engel’s law as first implied— 
a rise in social scale among wage-earners is associated with a di- 
minishing perspective of the physiological needs, and an increasing 
perspective of non-physiological needs.° Furthermore, this princi- 
ple has now been found to apply to the farm laborer or rural wage 
earner and to the salaried classes in cities." The Minnesota studies 
have found that this physiological and non-physiological type of 
budgetary competition, while it exists, is not the primary competi- 
tion in the budgets of Minnesota farm families.* 


*See Federal Reserve Bulletin, December, 1920, and F. H. Streightoff, Stand- 
ards of living, p. 20. Numerous other students have found minor exceptions. 


* Several concepts have been used to interpret this change which I have called 
from physiological to non-physiological. Marshall indicates three: from necessities 
to comforts and luxuries; from those that provide only present pleasure to those that 
build up physical and moral strength; and from those that gratify the lower wants 
to those that satisfy the higher wants (op. cit., p. 115). C. G. Dittmer (Quarterly 
Journal of Economics, Vol. XXXIII, 118 ff.) uses practically the same concepts used 
here. If we classify food, shelter, and sex as physiological needs the conclusion holds 
true for food and the elements of shelter. For sex it is known that the reproduction 
rates are higher among the lower classes but this is not a true measure of sex life be- 
cause the element of birth control enters in. Some groups in upper social strata do 
considerable entertaining at home and this is reflected in the food costs so the per- 
centage does not decrease. A present Minnesota study indicates that the proportion 
saved or invested for the future might serve as well to indicate changes in living. 


"For the rural wage-earner see the original data of Engel in Die Lebenskosten, 
Bulletin of the International Institute of Statistics, Vol. IV, 1395; M. Rubin, Con- 
sommation de Familles d’Ouvriers Danois, in the same International Institute of Sta- 
tistics, Vol. XII, 1901; Levnadskostnaderna pa Landsbygen i Sverige, Swedish Sta- 
tistical Bureau, Stockholm, 1923; and Great Britain Agr. Wages Board, Report of 
the Committee on the Occupation of Agricultural Land on the cost of living of rural 
workers, 1919. For the salaried classes, see principally Jessica Peixotto, Getting and 
Spending at the Professional Standard of Living, Macmillan, 1927; Federal Reserve 
Bulletin, December, 1920; and United States Bureau of Labor Statistics Bulletin No. 
357 (small salaried class). There are numerous similar studies especially in Europe. 
See Statistik Aarbok Norge, 1920, Table 108. 


* This reference is from an unpublished bulletin by the Minnesota Agricultural 
Experiment Station. See also Bulletin No. 234, Minnesota Station. The principal 
conclusion of this study regarding the relative types of competition in the budgets of 
farmers versus wage and salary earners is that the primary competition in farmers’ 
budgets is between the investment expenditures (mainly land) and living, whereas 
the physiological non-physiological type of competition occupies a minor second 
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If a careful analysis is made of the significance of the sociologi- 
cal phase of Engel’s law or laws, it may be recognized as an impor- 
tant addition to sociology. We are now talking about “social mo- 
bility” and its effect upon the individual. From the standpoint of 
vertical social mobility up the economic scale, this sociologcal state- 
ment of Engel’s law enables us to understand some of the things 
that happen to the individual. His income increases, the perspec- 
tive of physiological needs diminishes in mental space and a greater 
proportion of the sum total of the behavior is about the so-called 
non-physiological desires.* Non-physiological behavior is more sub- 
ject to variation than the other. This is shown by the smallness of 
correlation coefficients which are always found when we try to find 
the factors which determine this behavior. At Minnesota we se- 
cured an R of .82 between the joint product of six variables and 
physiological expenditures and an R of only .44 between the joint 
product of six variables and non-physiological expenditure.*° 

Some of the mental strain of mobile and of urban populations 
is explainable by this statement of the findings of Engel and of the 


place. This new social law as found in this Minnesota study bears out the old con- 
tention of Knut Hamsun and Ladislas Reymont that “land” is the big theme in the 
life of peasant groups organized about the institution of private property in land. 
Marshall has observed this same characteristic. Concerning the peasant proprietor he 
says (op. cit., p. 646) “He is scarcely ever idle, and seldom regards his work as mere 
drudgery ; it is all for the land that he loves so well.” (Italics supplied.) Further on 
the same page he continues, “. . . . and the peasant proprietors are so intent on their 
land they often care for little else.” Land hunger may not be so strong in America 
as in Europe but the same general tendencies may exist. See Rolvaag, Giants in the 
Earth, for a concrete description of the attitude of the peasant regarding “land.” 
See also the historical works of Henri Sée and others. 

* This does not mean that the behavior changes from food, shelter, and sex to 
other realms of behavior. All these types of behavior increase but reach a saturation 
point beyond which their satisfaction is no longer necessary to existence. At times 
their satisfaction may become harmful. Read Scott Fitzgerald’s The Beautiful and 
Damned. Take the present campaigns by the life insurance companies for weight 
reductions after thirty years of age. Further, there are the super-sufficiencies of hous- 
ing among our classes with higher incomes in cities. These types of behavior may be 
non-physiological in the sense of perpetuation of a group. 

* Since these correlation coefficients are not percentages, but relationships be- 
tween predicted expenditures and actual expenditures, the actual difference is larger 
than it seems. Reducing them to percentages or coefficients of determination (R 
squared) they are to each other as .67 to .18 or about 4 to 1. 
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differences in budgetary behavior of farm and urban peoples. This 
statement does not deny the effects of selection and of other fac- 
tors. A rise in the social scale increases the amount of choice which 
an individual must make, and this choice involves mental strain. 
Persons who are not social climbers or social fallers get adjusted 
to certain standards of living and their habitual modes of life solve 
the matter of choice for them.*? Furthermore, the urbanization of a 
population changes its budgetary behavior from that about “land” 
to numerous situations which involve choice to a greater degree. 
The failure of sociologists to express much interest in social analy- 
sis by use of budgetary concepts since the days of LePlay and En- 
gel has caused us to lose much of this interpretation. Furthermore, 
a failure to use the budgetary concept for analysis of farm and ur- 
ban and different social strata will handicap us in our attempts to 
understand society. The economist has indicated a primary inter- 
est in demand curves and cost of living as they have studied society 
through these tools. It is up to the sociologist to make this “socio- 
logical analysis.””* 

In addition to these two major correlations established in the 
field of sociology by the use of the budgetary tool for analysis, an- 
other important one has been attempted, that between nationality 
or race and the size and distribution of the expenditures. However, 
the failure to use methods of partial correlation or subsorting in 
order to eliminate extraneous variables which affect the results 
makes these studies untrustworthy.** 


“See Van Renassler and Vanderwater, The Social Ladder, for proof of this in 
terms of the “400” of New York and the social climbers. 

See Engel, op. cit., p. 26, for the original statement of his principles in socio- 
logical terms. At this place he acknowledges his indebtedness to LePlay. “The poor- 
er the family the greater the proportion of the total budget which goes for food, and 
thus, that under the same conditions, the proportion of the expenditure which goes 
for food is the measure of the material condition of a population.” Some economists 
say that the “cost of living” concept has been developed primarily by the students of 
labor problems rather than within the general field of economics. 

* For these studies see especially the Sixth and the Eighteenth Annual Reports 
of the U.S. Commissioner of Labor and the Fourth Report of the Commissioner of 
Labor of Hawaii, Bull. 94, 1911, United States Bureau of Labor Statistics. This last 
report gives the original data which will make an excellent problem for some student 
of multiple and partial correlation. 
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In addition to these major contributions of hudgetary studies 
to sociology there are two main contributions strictly within the 
field of economics. These are the configurations of types of demand 
curves and indices of cost of living. Of these two, the configurations 
of types of demand curves have been very important for theoreti- 
cal economics, although lately the economists have spent the most 
time and money on indices of cost of living. A large portion of the 
field of theoretical economics is based on the relations existing be- 
tween the various types of curves of supply and demand.** In the 
studies in Minnesota, the following types of behavior often ap- 
peared. These make these cost of living indices appear at times 
quite far from reality. 

1. There appear to be about as many costs of living as there 
are people —Of course any population may be grouped within cer- 
tain ranges but the changes in the qualitative phases of purchases 
and in the actual content of the market basket, which occur with 
changes of incomes, are so marked that a single or a multiple cost 
of living completely obscures the real facts desired to be expressed. 
The cost of living in Western society is what it would cost to pro- 
cure what the family thinks it ought to have for living. And what 
it thinks varies according to the family, the environment, and the 
many social factors outside the field of economics. One of the out- 
standing factors in cost of living is how much a given family or 
group can make or acquire for spending. These “spendable in- 
comes” affect actual expenditures as well as the attitudes the fam- 
ily has regarding its needs. Differences in ability to accumulate 
spendable income as well as in the many ideas as to how it should 
be spent, take us into the furthermost ramifications of human be- 
havior. The actual profile of curves of distribution of incomes fluc- 
tuate from time to time and for different populations. People tend 
to spend what they make no matter what the cost of living.*® 

* Contrast A. Marshall, op. cit., and A. C. Pigou, Economics of Welfare, with 
the five studies of cost of living by the National Industrial Conference Board. 

* Sorokin has found certain permanent forces working for stratification as well 
as for equalization. The interplay of these two forces makes fluctuation rather nec- 
essary. See Social Mobility, chap. iv, and p. 63. See the portions of The Americani- 
zation of Edward Bok which deal with his budget for an illustration of the social 
factors affecting the cost of living. Jessica Piexotto estimates the minimum cost of 


living for a college professor with a small family at $5,000 a year. See Getting and 
Spending at the Professional Standard of Living, pp. 255 ff. (Italics supplied.) 
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2. Different groups of people spend varying amounts for the 
same types of consumption.—With an increase of income, farmers 
spend more for food and raise more on the home farm. Certain 
communities spend twice as much for pork or coffee as others. 
Some communities make eating the main diversion of their life, 
and others make clothing paramount. There are communities in 
Minnesota where six meals a day are the ordinary consumption. 
Every other shop in the town is a restaurant. How can these varia- 
tions in the significance of single items in the budget be explained? 
That remains for the sociology of the future. Correlations within 
the field of economics do not seem to explain them. 

3. Different items are purchased to satisfy the same kinds of 
desires —Many farm families save a little money for the enjoy- 
ment of old age. One family spent this money for a trip back to 
Sweden. Another purchased a nice house in town. A third gave it 
to his boy to fix up the farm and his wife took in washing to pay for 
a cheap little cottage in the “skunk hollow” section of a nearby 
village where they retired. For each of these illustrations a thou- 
sand may be added. A complete interpretation of living behavior 
will enable us to explain these individual variations in the use of 
funds allotted to single purposes. 

4. Different groups can live cheaper or with less cost, if nec- 
essary, and with an increase of income they tend to improve their 
living in so far as they are capable of emulating the upper classes. 
—The increase of income during the war helped many increase 
their standards of living. The fall since the war caused a decrease 
and many who were unable to decrease their living expenses lost 
their farms. Many increased their mortgages rather than decrease 
their living expenditures. These individual variations and fluctua- 
tions, sometimes with the ‘‘cost of living” and sometimes in an op- 
posite manner, require intercorrelations with many other social 
factors and with many types of environment and native abilities 
for their explanation. The old adage, two can live cheaper than 
one, is not necessarily nor factually true. Marriage for many men 
has meant the opposite. 

5. Many social climbers acquire merely the formal aspects of 
living of higher groups without its subjective content; and many 
social “fallers” lose merely the formal content of the living behav- 
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ior without its subjective side —There are numbers of farmers who 
climb the social ladder until they become relatively wealthy. Yet 
they often find it impossible to accommodate to more than the for- 
mal content of better living. One moved to town and purchased a 
modern house. However, he could never get accommodated to the 
idea of shaving in a bathroom and always kept his razor and soap 
mug in the kitchen. Another built a modern house on his farm but 
always turned off the heat in all the other rooms and lived in the 
kitchen. He did not feel right wasting so much heat. Certain stand- 
ards of living seem to get hold of men in their youth and the pros- 
perity of old age cannot change them. Examples of social “‘fallers” 
are that class of former bankers (now numerous in the agricultural 
midwest ) who lost all they had during the agricultural decline after 
the war. They fell from the élite in the towns and villages to minor 
positions as clerks, automobile salesmen, and officials with small 
pay. Their mental sufferings appear more pathetic than the real 
sufferings of the so-called submerged classes. Yet, within their 
households they often maintain most of the subjective content of 
their original status. Their subterfuge is obvious to all except the 
members of the families themselves. It is obviously evident that 
purely economic indices of cost of living are relatively inadequate 
as interpretations of the major part of the “real” budgetary and 
living behavior. Such phenomena may be accounted for only 
through consideration of a series of other social and non-economic 
factors, which shows again that the real living behavior is the ob- 
ject matter not only of economics but of sociology. It involves in- 
tercorrelations of economic phenomena with many phenomena in 
other fields and with the environment and native equipment of the 
individual. 

Many other prominent phenomena of living behavior, which 
can not be elaborated further here, show the same results. 

Summary of historical analysis —After 250 years of study of 
social behavior by use of the budget as an investigational tool, the 
net results are about evenly divided between the sociologists and 
the economists. The sociologists have found out through the works 
of LePlay and Engel that social organization and social mobility 
reflect themselves in the budget. Much of our understanding of the 
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life of the people is due to the discoveries of students using budget- 
ary behavior as a field of approach. The primary fields of investi- 
gation of the economists, curves of demand and cost of living, ave 
by no means a complete interpretation of “living” behavior. The 
revival of this tool by the rural sociologists depends upon the pur- 
poses which they seek to attain and the types of correlations they 
attempt. If they use this dollars-and-cents approach to studies in 
sociology they are not leaving their field of investigation and they 


may make a real contribution to the understanding of human be- 

sar 26 ~ 
havior. is 

* For a discussion of methodology see International Labor Office, op. cit., pp. 
45-54; a similar bulletin on technique by the United States Bureau of Labor Statis- 
tics; an article by Bowley, March, Stuart, and Jensen in the Proceedings of the In- 
ternational Institute of Statistics, Report of 16th session, Bulletin No. 7, pp. 5 f., 
October 2, 1925; Karl Landolt, “Directions sur la Maniére de Dresser les Budgets, 
d’Ouvrier et d’Artisan,” Bull. of the International Institute of Statistics, VI (18091), 
289 ff. (bibliography on pages 301-304); Henry Higgs, “Workingmen’s Budgets,” 
Journal of the Royal Statistical Society, 1893, pp. 255-85; and Carle C. Zimmerman, 
“Objectives and Methods in Rural Living Studies,” Journal of Farm Economics, 
April, 1927, pp. 223-36. See further in the International Journal of Statistics, Vol. 
I, 50, Engel, “La consommation comme mesure du bien-étre”; article by U. Gerin, 
III, 141; C. Juglar and H. Denis, IV, 48 and 76; H. Denis, VI, 71; Engel, p. 178; 
A. Tchouprov, XI, 68, etc. Concerning this case method Marshall has the following 
to say, “To work it well requires a rare combination of judgment in selecting cases, 
and of insight and sympathy in interpreting them. At its best, it is best of all: but 
in ordinary hands it is likely to suggest more untrustworthy general conclusions, than 
those obtained by the extensive method of collecting more rapidly very numerous ob- 
servations, reducing them as far as possible to statistical form, and obtaining broad 
averages in which inaccuracies and idiosyncrasies may be trusted to counteract one 
another to some extent.” Op. cit., p. 116. 
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THE LOGIC OF SOCIOLOGY 


W. M. KOZLOWSKI 
Poznan, Poland 


ABSTRACT 


There is a lack of unanimity in sociology as to its methods and principles. This 
is due to the wide diffusion of the idea that science is homogeneous. Scientific con- 
ceptions are not ultimates, but figments of the human mind. Science becomes suc- 
cessful when general principles are established. Sociology is in this stage of the es- 
tablishment of general principles. The method of a science depends upon its aims 
and subject matter. Sciences with similar aims and objects tend to coalesce. Phi- 
losophy tends to become the mediating discipline between the diverse groups of sci- 
ences. There are divergent ways of securing order in the data of a science, such as 
the historical approach, the approach of natural history (description and classifica- 
tion), by the application of abstractions, either to the order of events or the order of 
things, or complete abstraction from the event giving us formal science (e.g., Logic). 
The combination of the historical approach with the application of abstractions 
(laws) constitutes the approach of the evolutionary sciences. Finally, the normative 
sciences study intentional activities. Ail of the foregoing approaches have been used 
in sociology. The liason between these approaches is formulated in the logic of the 
sciences. The formulation of a scientfiic law is essential in any science. The utiliza- 
tion of the scientific law in sociology is limited by the fewness of numbers of events 
and the lack of uniform reactions. As a synthesizing science sociology cannot dis- 
cover scientific laws, since the sciences it would synthesize are normative. To resolve 
the problem sociology may approach its subject matter from both the abstract, con- 
templative, law-formulating, and the normative points of view. In the one case, the 
aim is to discover sociological principles or laws; in the other, to utilize these laws 
toward the end of control and welfare. 


If we compare books on sociology, we find that there is no 
unity of meaning, either as to the object and the method of this 
science or as to its general principles. There are no particular 
statements which could be considered as generally admitted. 

The multiplicity and diversity of sociological doctrines recalls 
the state of the pre-Socratic philosophy, where so many controver- 
sial and sometimes antinomic doctrines were proposed to explain 
the physical cosmos. 

The writer attributes this state of affairs to the wrong point of 
departure adopted by the founders of sociology and still haunting 
sociologists, namely, the idea of the homogeneity of science, result- 
ing in the belief that every science, when reaching the positive 
stage of development, must become nomological, or concerned with 
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the establishing of laws. As Descartes tried to reduce all the sci- 
ences to the mathematico-deductive method, so Comte considered 
the experimental method of physics as the universal type of sci- 
ence. But there can be no universal method for all the sciences, 
just as there is no universal medicine for all diseases. 

The writer began his work in this field with an epistemological 
analysis of science, and put to himself the question: “Is the con- 
ception obtained by science an ultimate reality?’ His answer, con- 
forming to the view of philosophy founded on Kant’s criticism, was 
negative. Neither the atomic structure of the world nor the deter- 
minism of natural laws is a reality independent of the human mind. 
Both are products of this mind. The first is a hypothetical con- 
struction enabling the understanding of the reality; the second is 
an ordering of our experience in a way to get control of it. Science 
is not an act of unveiling a pre-established and everlasting reality, 
but an act of creating new realities of a more comprehensive type. 

Another lesson derived from this investigation was that science 
had become successful from the moment when certain very general 
principles were established and applied. The period of pre-Socratic 
philosophy, considered formerly as of slight philosophical interest, 
appears now of the greatest importance, as the epoch when the 
principles of science were established. Such is, perhaps, the condi- 
tion of present constructive sociology. It is a search for general 
principles enabling the mastering of the domain of an integral so- 
cial science. But the Greeks did not have the knowledge of logic 
which we now possess; and it seems natural to admit that a logical 
investigation should be able to shorten the epoch of blind seeking.’ 

The method of a science depends upon two things: its aim and 
its objects or subject matter. Reflection from these two stand- 
points has led the author to form the scheme of classification of 
sciences shown on page 914. 

Sciences tend to coalesce and form a quite united domain when 
they do not belong to opposed groups of this scheme. The domain 
of nature is now forming into a fairly well-harmonized unity, as is 
the case in the humanistic sciences. But when we try to unite the 


* See “Les assertions fondamentales de ia science actuelle 4 l’aube de la philoso- 
phie grecque,” Revue de Methaphysique (1900). 
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antithetic groups, it cannot be done without the mediation of phi- 
losophy. Such is the case in the domains of “nature” and “mind,” 
as well as in contemplation and activity. Sociology wants both 
these syntheses. It cannot attain them without recurring to some 
philosophical mediating concept.? 


Am 
Philosophy 
Knowledge 

(Contemplation) 


Characteristic 
objects 


Psychical reality 


(ainzeuU JO 
Ayyear 
(Humanities) 


(Practice) 
Activity 


Applied Sociology 


On the other hand, if it is true that science is always an order- 
ing of our experience, laws are not the only form of such regularity. 
There are different ways of securing order, depending upon our at- 
titude, toward the objects of study. Taking into consideration the 
distinction between things and events, and the several degrees of 
abstraction, we obtain the following types of science: 

a) The ordering of events in the flow of time gives history—a 
narrative and individualizing science. There is in it no generaliza- 
tion, but merely a selection of events. Its instrument is chronology. 

6b) Applying observation to things, and classifying them ac- 
cording to their similarity, we obtain a science of types—a descrip- 
tive science (natural history). Its logical instrument is the concept. 

c) By applying abstraction to the order of events, i.e., trans- 
forming them into phenomena by separating them from their real 
context, we form a law. This gives the type of nomologic science. 

d) By applying abstraction to things, we create the sciences 


*See “Sociologie ou philosophie sociale?” Revue internationale de Sociologie 
(July, 1907). 
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of correlation or morphology (comparative anatomy, crystalog- 
raphy), of which the prototype is geometry. 

e) By a further degree of abstraction, sciences of operations 
are formed, usually called formal sciences. These are logic and 
mathematics. The abstraction from every content, and the study 
of only the operative side. of knowledge, is their feature. The dif- 
ference between things and events disappears at this highest degree 
of abstraction: logic and mathematics apply equally to both. 

f) A new type of science is formed by the combination of 
nomology with ordination in time. It forms the group of sticholog- 
ical sciences—those of evolution, whether partial or universal. 

g) The last group is formed by the study of intentional (telic) 
activity. Sciences of this type are usually called normative or more 
properly “theorico-canonic”’ sciences. 

The distinction between these types of sciences is important 
for sociologists because most of them are either proposed or used in 
sociology or in sciences having the nearest connection with it. His- 
tory, description, nomology, numbering (statistics), research of 
sociological laws, social evolution, and theorico-canonic method 
have been applied to sociology with more or less success. 

Among these types of sciences there exists a relation parallel to 
that indicated in this scheme of classification: sciences of a group 
whose members differ only by a degree of abstraction present a 
natural parentage; it is easy to pass from one to the other. Events 
tend naturally to be transformed into phenomena (history tends to 
become sociological), and natural history leads to morphology 
through application of the comparative method. Both can be sub- 
jected to logic and to mathematics, at least in the form of statistical 
regularities for events or concrete objects. But the manner of 
forming more abstract types is different in the two series. The 
method used for events is based upon the transformation of histor- 
ical time (past, present, future) into nomological sequence (be- 
fore, after)* because the scientific law is nothing else than a more 
abstract expression of the causal relation of which the schema is 
cause, first; effect, after. In the second series the leading principle 
is the correlation of the parts of a whole—a relation independent of 

* See “La pluralité du temps,” Revue Philosophique (1924). 
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time, as is the case of crystalography and comparative anatomy. 
The link between both is formed by the stichological sciences: 
evolution considers the differences of structure as resulting from a 
time process (the principle of Carnot or the second principle of 
thermo-dynamics) and transforms morphological proximity into 
real, genetic parentage.* To form a transition between all these 
groups and the theorico-canonic we are obliged to ascend to a 
higher level, where differences of time and space disappear: to that 
of the logic of sciences. We shall try to show how it is done. First, 
however, we must give a brief account of the function of law in 
science. 

Nomology occupies a very important place among the types of 
sciences because of the double function of this kind of regularity: 
the understanding and the controlling of events. The first consists 
in the fact that the establishing of a law is a necessary step leading 
toward a hypothesis, which is nothing else but an imaginable hypo- 
thetical structure of things, of which the law appears to be the in- 
evitable consequence. This gives satisfaction to our theoretical 
(contemplative) interest in science. On the other hand, the law 
gives the foundation for the activity controlling reality, because of 
the prevision of the necessary following of the consequent to the 
precedent (or effect to cause).° 


FIELD OF CONTEMPLATION 


hypotheses understanding 
(created) 


1 


law prevision 
(indorsed) (reality as field of action) 


facts 
(observed) 


*See “L’evolution comme principe philosophique du devenir,” Revue Philoso- 


phique (1904), No. 2. 
See “L’explication scientifique,” Revue Philosophique (1909). 
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The most important part of a law, as concerning practice, is that 
it dissolves the stichological chain of events (in which each is con- 
sidered as an effect of the preceding and cause of the consequent ) 
into particular cause-effect couples, every one of which can be 
treated as independent and submitted to man’s will conforming to 
Bacon’s scheme: 


In order to find the mean of our action we must find a causal 
couple whose effect is identical to our aim. Thus the scientific law 

liberates man from the fatalism of primitive thinking, as well as . 
from the determinism of historical philosophy, and opens for him p: 
a way to set up his own purposes and to become an initiator of so- a 
cial improvements. This would be an undisputable advantage of 7 
nomologic sociology over the fatalistic historical philosophy which 

urged that man was only a toy of the superior powers of nature. a 

Unhappily, careful investigation leads us to the conclusion that 
the idea of scientific law cannot be applied in the fulness of its ad- me 
vantages to social events, either from the theoretical or from the 
practical point of view. The reasons are: 

a) If we apply to social phenomena the statistical idea of law d] 
as expressed by Clerc-Maxwell for physics, where the effect fore- 
cast by the law is considered as an average of a very large number 
of individual events (as, for instance, the number of the encounters 
of the gas molecules, their “free way,” etc.), the law, then, could 
be exact under two conditions: (1) the great number of events; 
(2) the uniformity of reaction. Both of these conditions are lack- 
ing in social phenomena, especially the second. The reactions of 
human individuals to the same impulsion are very diverse and in- 
calculable because of the great diversity of the motives depending 
upon the previous individual experiences.° 


* Most of the sociologists, particularly Professors Gaston Richard and Dupréel, 
admit that social regularities cannot be submitted to exact laws, but are rather tend- 
encies (lois tendencielles). K. Menger, being a champion of nomological economics, 
admits, nevertheless, that economic facts are sometimes the opposite of what should 
have been expected according to the law. M. Painleve denies the possibility of mathe- 
matical economy, for reasons which seem to be quite convincing. But the uncertainty 
of prevision in a tendential law deprives it of its utility. We can never be quite 
sure of the result. 
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5) We do not need to invent, in sociology, hypotheses of anv 
kind, and least of all of a mechanical nature, because human ac- 
tivity is best understood from its motives. Socrates shows in Plato’s 
Phedon that the explanation of his staying in prison while his 
escape was prepared by Kriton is not to be found in the description 
of the position or action of his muscles, bones, etc., but in looking 
into his psychical state. As we shall see, moreover, social reality is 
given us directly in our psychical world, and does not haunt us by 
its mystery, as does the physical world. 

c) The application of Bacon’s scheme encounters two invin- 
cible difficulties: (1) We cannot get a man to act in accordance 
with our desire, other than by inducing his will to his action through 
the meduim of consciousness. (2) Ethical motives interfere with 
using other men as pure instruments of our will. It follows that 
sociology could not be an objective science in the same sense as are 
the natural sciences; that is, through excluding the consideration of 
states of consciousness. 

The unnatural character of the physical point »f view, when 
applied to conscious beings, can be illustrated by the following ex- 
ample: Let us suppose an ultra-objective sociologist observing the 
movement of a herd of buffaloes during a period of many days. He 
notices that the movement during the day is northward, and to- 
ward the evening it is in the opposite direction. Following the 
nomological method, he states this change in the direction of move- 
ment as a law, and, perhaps, will construct a hypothesis based upon 
the varying polarity of the molecules being attracted to the north 
pole before noon, and repulsed after noon. A not indoctrined ob- 
server will perceive that on the north side there were pastures, and 
on the south side, water. But the explanation of a phenomenon by 
states of consciousness such as hunger or thirst is not admissible to 
the nomological method. The introduction of such states is equiv- 
alent to the acceptance of motivation. 

There is another kind of objectivism, namely, the introduction 
of certain scientific principles into sociology, under the pretense of 
their universality. In reality, it serves to support very subjective 
or partial tendencies. So the idea of the struggle for existence, be- 
ing a return in a generalized form to an observation of Malthus, 
reappears in the Darwinistic sociology in the guise of science, to 
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combat ideals of peace; the idea of non-interference in the laws of 
economics in the eighteenth century, as supporting the principles 
of the physiocrats, reappears in the nineteenth century to combat 
the efforts to better the condition of the poor. 

If we set aside the idea of a nomological sociology, one view 
which presents itself naturally is that sociology should be a syn- 
thesis of social sciences. This was accepted by the late Professor 
Small, who assigned to sociology the part of a “team” among socia! 
sciences, as well as by many other sociologists, such as Ward and 
Comte. But it is easy to show by the analysis of the particular so- 
cial sciences that all of them have a theorico-canonic character; 
and the use of the comparative method in their domain as an in- 
strument of synthesis is not able to lead to more than a social stat- 
ics based upon the principle of correlation and deprived of the 
dynamic element. The existence of correlation excludes the idea of 
the evolution of the several elements of civilization in accordance 
with a definite law. If the development follows a law of correlation 
it cannot conform to a suitable law of evolution, or vice versa. 

The objective aspect of the society is a view experienced by an 
observer looking at it from outside, as, for instance, in the case of 
a spectator in the theater. It is purely contemplative. For a mem- 
ber of the society, like an actor entering on the scene, this point of 
view is reversed into an active one. The solution given by the logic 
of sociology to the long-standing discussion between the objective 
and subjective method in sociology is the following: We ought to 
admit a voluntaristic anthropomorphism parallel to the intellec- 
tualistic anthropomorphism, which we accept in the natural sci- 
ences. Both are inevitable. The mutual relation between both 
must be regulated by philosophy, and this shows that scientific de- 
terminism is a result of a contemplative attitude of science, elimi- 
nating the will from its universe in the same way that physical 
science excludes conscience from its universe. The two seemingly 
irreducible antinomies—that of theory and action, as well as that 
of nature and mind—are only a result of our intended one-sided- 
ness, of our voluntarily abstracting either of the will or of con- 
sciousness in general. 

However, we should see that this contemplative attitude is in- 
admissible for an active being. He must have restored the fulness 
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of his experience, both external and internal. On the other hand, 
prevision becomes impossible as soon as we adopt the active atti- 
tude, because everything can be changed by this very activity. 
Pure science can give only categorical statements of facts and hy- 
pothetical laws. Action is based on categorical statements for do- 
ing. Such opposition of these two attitudes—the contemplative 
and the active—concerns only the realm of “nature” exterior to 
human reality. It becomes less and less pronounced in measure as 
we descend into the depth of social consciousness; that is, the point 
of view of a member of the society. Here the objective line of logic 
passes through the neutral point into that of ethics, the science of 
values, or the domain of the motives of action. This neutral point 
corresponds to the zone of social philosophy. Social art, or politics, 
in a large sense, cannot repose on an absolute determinism which is 
in contradiction with the very idea of scientific law viewed in its 
practical aspect. We obtain thus a new grouping of sciences cor- 
responding to the idea of Comte (which he approached only at the 
end of his Cours, and which he never developed), that sociology 
gives a new aspect to the mutual interdependence of sciences.’ 

No special science can be anything else than the knowledge of 
means. This concerns the sciences of nature as well as the social 
sciences. The realm of human aims belongs to a domain which 
supersedes the views of particular sciences. It is easy to illustrate 
this by several examples taken from social problems. The long- 
discussed problem of the superiority of large or of small farms, 
when submitted to economic investigation, must necessarily be lim- 
ited to the statements about the amount of produce. The econ- 
omist does not put to himself the question of the intellectual, moral, 
or political consequences of the prevalence of small or large land- 
owners; neither can he appreciate the conservative or progressive 
spirit depending on the one or the other distribution of property; 
nor can he forecast its consequences for the future generations de- 
pending upon the laws regulating the inheritance of property; still 
less is he able to say which of these consequences are preferable. 
The afore-mentioned impossibilities prove the necessity of a gen- 
eralized social science as sociology is admitted to be; the last, the 
dependency of sociology on the science of values or ethics. The 


* See “La realite sociale,” Revue Philosophique (1912). 
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eugenist can take advantage of the laws of inheritance such as 
those which Mendel has established. But what type is desirable, 
whether we shall strive toward uniformity or toward variety among 
human individuals, whether to try to produce the differentiation of 
human types according to the necessity of the division of social 
labor—such questions cannot be resolved by a science of means. 
Pedagogy and didactics can give the indication concerning the 
means of obtaining certain types of character or of intelligence, but 
the ideal of human personality on which the ideals of education 
depend does not belong to these special branches of sciences. 

The fruitful instrument of sociological construction must be, 
then, one which combines the two aspects of the science, the con- 
templative and the active, understanding and control, the one sat- 
isfying the theoretical interest (knowledge), the other being a 
means of social improvement. But this mean presupposes the aim, 
which cannot be established by subjective preference. The sociol- 
ogist must read it out of the tendencies shown in social dynamics, 
and thereby introduce, post factum, logic into what was possibly 
illogic when becoming: transform the zwecktdatig into zweckmassig. 
That is the moment when a philosophical view of history, such as 
evolution of humanity’s ideals, can be of use to sociologists. Such 
is the réle of what the writer calls “sociological principles.” They 
are ideals of the type which is applicable only to the study of teleo- 
logic activity. The rules of action appear here as an immediate 
consequence of the knowledge. They are in the domain of human 
action the analogue of laws in that of nature. The juridical norms, 
according to Jellinek, have as object, not necessity, as natural law, 
but duty (“kein miissen, sondern ein sollen” ). The problem of pri- 
vate law, according to him, is how ought we to conceive the cor- 
responding norms in order to be able to reduce them to a unity de- 
prived of contradiction; that of politics, how to consider a state as 
an object of law. The ideas of “natural rights” and of “social con- 
tract” were such socio-philosophical principles. They proved to be 
mighty powers in the destruction of an order based upon privilege 
and slavery, and in the substitution for it of one based upon liberty 
and equality. New principles are indispensable to establish pro- 
gressive socialization.* 

*See “La reAlité sociale et la vérité sociosophique,” Atti di Congresso filosofico 
di Bologna (1911), Vol. III. 
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CHANGING PERSONALITY TRAITS OF SECOND 
GENERATION ORIENTALS IN AMERICA 
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Honolulu, Hawaii 


ABSTRACT 


The behavior of the American-born Orientals differs markedly from that of 
their immigrant parents. This is not due to biological causes, even though bodily 
changes have been observed. Cultural factors are responsible for the differences, and 
doubtless the changes in the oriental family in America are the most important. Life 
on the sugar plantations of Hawaii has broken down old customs and standards. 
The young people are eager to follow the pattern set by the American family, but 
limited contact gives them inadequate ideas. They are still greatly influenced by 
their own homes, as is made evident by the use of language, occupational choices, 
etc. Coincident with the disorganization, a process of reorganization is going on. In 
many instances there is a complete breakdown, but a large number are making ad- 
justments without serious difficulty. The family life of the Orient characterized its 
members, but under American conditions the family life is less uniform, dependent 
upon the state of disorganization and reorganization, and consequently a greater 
variety of personality types develop in the young people reared in America. These 
personality types differ markedly from those of the parental groups. 


There are marked differences between the behavior of Ameri- 
can-born persons of oriental ancestry and that of their immigrant 
parents. For example, when elderly Japanese men greet each other, 
there is a profusion of bows, and the process requires considerable 
time. But when young men meet, it is a blunt and direct affair in 
which the spinal column refuses to bend. This outward form is but 
symbolic of profound inward differences in ideas, ideals, and atti- 
tudes. In many instances, the parents and children live in worlds 
so distinct that they cannot understand one another. This gulf be- 
tween parent and child is very evident in the following statement. 

Once I stayed for about one month with my parents and this was a most 
heart-breaking time for my mother. She tried to make me happy, but my 
father and I were always quarreling over some matter. Since each had been 
brought up under different conditions we came to blows over many questions, 
especially over the place of women. As a result, my mother got the worst of 


these clashes with my father for she was blamed for bringing up such a naughty 
boy. When one month was over, I was surely glad to leave the place for good. 
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I resolved never to come back for a vacation. From then on, I made flying 
visits to my parents, and this method seems to work well. 

This difference between the two generations, however, is not 
due in all probability, to biological causes, even though certain 
bodily changes have been recorded. On the basis of a limited num- 
ber of measurements, Dr. Romanzo Adams, of the University of 
Hawaii, has found that the sons of Japanese immigrants in Hawaii 
are taller than their fathers. The sons of Anglo-Saxon fathers made 
a greater gain than the Japanese, but the sons of Chinese made no 
gain. He attributes this to a change in geographical environment 
rather than to any modification in the germ plasm. According to 
Dr. Vivia B. Appleton, of Honolulu, the Chinese children of Hawaii 
are superior in height and weight to those in China. She attributes 
this to environmental factors rather than to inborn racial charac- 
teristics." K. S. Inui has pointed out that both Japanese boys and 
girls in America are taller and heavier than those in Japan.* More- 
over, the Health Bureau of the Education Ministry of Japan has 
shown an increase in height and weight of the youth of that coun- 
try.® 

The limited biological data available raise more questions than 
they answer, but, doubtless, the researches of Professors Porteus 
and Wood-Jones, of the University of Hawaii, will throw light on 
this problem. With this brief reference to the biological aspect we 
turn to the cultural factors, where the data are richer. The writer 
has several hundred life-histories which he secured from Orientals 
in California and Hawaii, and on these documents, this paper is 
based. 

An examination of the social situation reveals several factors 
which may be held responsible for the differences in personality 
traits. In all probability, however, the family is the most important 
single cause. Since space forbids, we will turn at once to the 
changed condition of family life and the corresponding modifica- 
tions in personality. 

* American Journal of Diseases of Children, XXX, 43-49; American Journal of 
Physical Anthropology, X, No. 21, 237-52. 

* The Unsolved Problem of the Pacific, pp. 210-13. 
* Summarized in the Nippu Jiji, Honolulu, November 5, 1927. 
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In the Orient, the family is more important in relation to the 
development of personality than it is in America. It “reveals itself 
as the heart of the Chinese social structure.’* It is in the family 
that the “Chinaman lives, moves, and has his being. He who is cut 
off from it is an outcast and a vagabond. There is no new circle 
which he can enter, since all are constructed on the same plan and 
have no opening for strangers and foreigners, save probably as in- 
frequent guests.’ 

In old Japan, the individual had no position in society except 
as a member of a family. This was the social unit recognized both 
by law and custom. Etsu Sugimoto gives an insight into the family 
situation as she writes: 

“Etsuko,” Mother said very gently, “the gods have been kind to you, and 
your destiny as a bride has been decided. Your honourable brother and your 
venerable kindred have given much thought to your future. It is proper that 
you should express your gratitude to the Honourable Ali.” 

I made a long, low bow, touching my forehead to the floor. Then I went 
out and returned to my desk and my writing. I had no thought of asking, “Who 
is it?” I did not think of my engagement as a personal matter at all. It was a 
family affair. Like every Japanese girl, I had known from babyhood that some- 
time, as a matter of course, I was to marry; but that was a far-away necessity 
to be considered when the time came. I did not look forward to it. I did not 
dread it. I did not think of it at all.® 


Such are the heritages of the oriental groups in America. The 
parents were reared in such an atmosphere and that tended to de- 
velop in them certain constellations of attitudes. As they were 
transplanted to Hawaii, however, a marked change came as the old 
customs and standards began to break down. Since the Orientals 
came chiefly for plantation work, the majority were young men. 
Grandfathers, uncles, and mothers-in-law did not come to set up 
the family councils. The majority of Japanese came on a three- 
year contract basis, and planned to remain only temporarily. This 
period, however, was prolonged indefinitely for most of them, since 
they could not accumulate rapidly the wealth of their dreams. This 
condition made serious inroads into the home life and the children 


*Leong and Tao, Village Life in China, p. viii. 
* Knox, The Spirit of the Orient, p. 185. 
* A Daughter of the Samurai, p. 89. 
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did not receive training similar to that of Japan. Migration brought 
the oriental family under a new legal system and an American- 
controlled industrial system, which was so far different that abrupt 
changes in home life were inevitable. Contacts with Christianity 
and a break in the customary religious practices have brought in- 
novations. The school has given the pupils their most vital con- 
tacts with American life and with a world largely unknown to their 
parents. All these forces have reacted upon the family and in turn 
upon the younger generation. 

The following excerpts from life-histories will give an insight 
into the situation. 

Arranged marriages are successful in Japan because of the 
pressure of public opinion and the control by the family council. 
The young wife is managed by the mother-in-law, that “sharp- 
eyed guardian of family interests.” But in America, these re- 
straints are removed and many disasters come. A Japanese high- 
school boy wrote: 


From about twenty years old I began to feel restless and dissatisfied on ac- 
count of my love affair with a married woman. I loved her, and I knew she 
loved me too, because she did for me everything I asked... . . We promised 
to marry after my graduation from High School and she was to divorce from 
her husband. Her husband was a very old and jealous fellow whom she did not 
love, but she was forced to marry him by her parents. 


The preponderance of males has changed the position of wom- 
an. The absence of primary group control and the lack of a united 
public opinion has made her more independent and ready to leave 
her husband. A Japanese girl tells about her mother. 


My parents came to the islands with the . . . . contract immigrants. 
Women were scarce then, and unchastity and vice were commonly and openly 
practiced by both men and women. Sheiks always won the love of the married 
women. Mother was one of them. She attempted two or three times to leave 
father after I was born and she finally left us for good... . . Father told us 
many things after we were old enough to understand. .... He said that 
mother had been a devoted wife, but the year after they arrived here her dis- 
position changed. Her husband’s meager earnings were not satisfactory, and 
when any man came around with jingles in his pockets, he always attracted her 
attention. 


As a result of these disorganizing influences, the oriental fami- 
ly system in America is breaking down. This produces changes in 
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the attitudes of the parents, but the changes in the children are 
even greater because of their wider range of contacts. But what- 
ever the condition, the family plays a most important réle—either 
positively or negatively. The children live in these modified orien- 
tal homes—not in occidental ones—and consequently they are in- 
fluenced by them to a considerable degree. This effect is also ac- 
centuated by the fact that the young people are not given full 
entrée into the white group. In childhood, as they begin to make 
contacts with the various phases of American life, they gradually 
drift away from the older generation. But as they grow older, they 
are sometimes rebuffed by the white group, when they tend to re- 
vert to the parental group and develop an appreciation for their 
culture. We may indicate some of the elements where the home in- 
fluence is shown. 

In the matter of language it is very evident. Many pupils from 
Chinese or Japanese homes have considerable difficulty with Eng- 
lish. 

This influence is reflected in occupational choices. Since most 
of the immigrants came to work on the sugar plantations of Ha- 
waii, they have an inferior status. Many of them, however, are de- 
sirous of having one or more of their children rise to positions of 
dignity and honor. The first ones are assisted with the expectation 
that they, when they have become established, will help the whole 
family rise to a higher status. A Japanese girl wrote: 

Before father died he called me to his bedside and said that he would be 
watching over me even though he is not with me. He wanted me to be some- 


body and not an ordinary person working in the cane fields. Right there and 
then I made up my mind to become a school teacher. 


Many parents see the desired opportunity in the teaching pro- 
fession. Aside from the oriental heritage which gives the teacher a 
high social standing, other factors lead the parents to urge their 
daughters, particularly, to choose this vocation. In Hawaii there is 
little race discrimination in this profession. Furthermore, the sal- 
aries are higher than in other fields open to them. Some girls have 
considered nursing or other activities, but very often have encoun- 
tered strenuous family opposition. Nursing is rated much lower 
than teaching. 
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The parents have been a big factor in turning their sons against 
the sugar plantations. The second-generation Japanese boys, the 
majority of whom have been born and reared on the plantations, 
have, in reality, an anti-plantation complex. One boy presents the 
home situation thus: 

My parents always told me to study hard and become a great man’ and 
not a cane-field laborer, ‘who has to go to work early in the morning, rain or 
sun, and work to late in the evening. They even said that they would buy any- 
thing for me if it was related to school... . . Agricultural education is given 
little attention by me as I am preparing for carpentry. 

The young people are also dominated by their parents to a con- 
siderable degree in the choice of life-mates. Many declare that 
they will not follow the ancestral custom, but will make their own 
choices, as many “arranged” marriages have gone on the rocks. 
Very few, however, have had sufficient contacts with American 
family life to pattern after it, but they are eager to learn from 
every available source. One boy tells his experience. 

I resolved to get a girl. I reflected for a time upon the best method of at- 
tracting their attention. Here it was the value of patronizing the theatres was 
realized. I thought to myself, like a movie hero, I must do something heroic 
in order to attract the attention of the opposite sex. With this resolve I took 
to athletics, particularly track. [Tells about his training and his part in win- 
ning a relay race.] We were the men of the hour, and received a good deai of 
publicity. Incidentally, about a week or so after this meet, I came across a 
girl friend, who remained loyal to me until just recently. It looks as if I would 
have to go back to the cinder path to win her back again. 

They have not learned the technique of American courtship, 
which differs greatly from the oriental practice, where the go-be- 
tween plays such an important réle. In China the sexes are strictly 
separated. According to many of the older Chinese in Hawaii, dis- 
aster lurks in the automobile rides of young American couples. 
The young Orientals hear this in their homes, and since they do not 
fully understand American practices, an automobile ride not infre- 
quently leads to (in the language of a Chinese girl) a “have-to 
marriage.” Most of the children have been taught to honor their 
parents, and because of this many yield to their wishes relative to 
marriage. Many say they will select their own mates, but will ask 


"By “Great Man” the Japanese mean any status regarded as superior. In this 
instance, carpentry, a skilled occupation, would satisfy the requirements, 
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for parental approval. Some react violently against the control of 
the home, and go to extremes in order to make the emancipation 
complete. Some have declared that they would do as they pleased, 
but when the time for marriage arrived, the parents took matters in 
hand and settled all. 

The oriental family is being disorganized in America. A word 
of caution, however, is necessary lest we misinterpret the situation. 
While in certain instances the break has been violent and disas- 
trous, this does not mean a complete breakdown and demoraliza- 
tion, for, coincident with the disorganization, a process of reorgan- 
ization is going on. In some instances, members of the younger 
generation actually force their parents to make adaptation to the 
new conditions, but in many families there has been a gradual ac- 
commodative process which has successfully met the new situa- 
tions. 

The family life of the immigrant generation is going through 
this process of reorganization. This will be carried much farther 
by the American-born group. Many girls, who are insistent on the 
freedom of women, set high standards for their future husbands, 
and if such men are not found, they will not marry. This is quite 
revolutionary when we consider that bachelors and old maids have 
no place in the oriental scheme of life. This is not idle talk, how- 
ever, for a considerable number of young women are postponing 
marriage. The economic independence of the women will be an im- 
portant factor. Some women of the older generation married to 
escape slavery, but the girls in Hawaii are now in a more favorable 
situation. The teaching profession has absorbed many, and the sal- 
ary is often higher than that earned by the young men. There are 
also other economic opportunities open to them. These girls will 
not submit to male tyranny, and many boys hesitate in making ad- 
vances to them. 

In the Orient, all of life tends to be rigidly patterned, and the 
individual must follow certain sequences. Because of this uniform- 
ity, to which all are subjected, there is considerable homogeneity in 
the personalities developed. The highly organized home did its 
part, while the community co-operated by making no provision for 
anyone outside his own family. Consequently, he had to submit to 
its influence. In America, however, there is relatively greater free- 
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dom, and all are not forced to follow a single pattern. As the young 
people live in these transplanted oriental homes and make outside 
contacts, which are more varied than those of the Orient, they re- 
act to this situation and develop personality types which, in large 
measure, differ from those of the parental group. Because there is 
greater opportunity for self-expression, there is also a greater range 
of personality types developed. As a mere suggestion, we will call 
attention to three of the most outstanding types. 

The conformist type-—Many are very conservative and live 
close to their parents, accepting the ideas and traditions of their 
fathers and venturing no change. Some of the younger people call 
them “typs,” “China jacks,” etc. 

The rebellious type —Many tend to react violently against the 
old system, but have not necessarily worked out any consistent 
scheme of behavior. Emancipation from the old seems to be of 
greater importance than the development of any new scheme of life 
organization. A short excerpt will give an introduction to this 
group. 

Like the obedient sons of Nippon, will I unrecalcitrantly accept my par- 
ents’ choice of my life mate? Categorically, No! I shall never accept anyone 
but my own choice, even if it means the severance of parental relations. I can- 
not afford to sacrifice my happiness at the expense of upholding traditional 
customs. Departing from the conventions of my parents may be sacrilegious, 
but I hold my liberty, my independence, more sacred than all the convention- 
alities combined. If my parents should regret my behavior, they may well 
blame themselves for it. 

The philosophical type —Many appreciate the point of view of 
their parents and also of the American group, thus serving as me- 
diators between the two. They do not reject wholesale the culture 
of their parents and adopt everything American, but they work out 
a life-organization embracing elements from both cultures and 
thus they are able to adjust themselves with considerable success. 

These types, which differ from those found in the parental 
groups, have developed under the conditions in Hawaii, and the 
family situation has been a very important factor in this. As the 
older group decreases and their heritages fall more and more into 
the background, other types of a different character will gradually 
evolve to take the place of those which are occupying the center of 
the stage in this transitional period. 


NON-NATURALIZATION: 
A STUDY IN POLITICAL ASSIMILATION 


H. F. GOSNELL 
University of Chicago 


ABSTRACT 


The economic, social, and political advantages of citizenship are so closely 
interrelated that it is difficult to isolate them for purposes of analysis. A survey of 
200 typical industrial concerns in 1924 showed that a few large concerns have a defi- 
nite policy concerning the citizenship status of their employees. Declarants are given 
preference in seeking employment and special privileges are given to citizens. A sur- 
vey of 1,400 foreign-born persons in the city indicated that foreigners can establish 
more harmonious marital relationships by becoming naturalized. An analysis of fed- 
eral and state statutes reveal many special benefits granted to citizens. The reasons 
for becoming naturalized given by foreign-born persons interviewed shows that after 
economic advantages the foreign-born persons gave as their most common reason for 
becoming naturalized “desire to become identified with community.” The right to 
vote was the next most important benefit derived from citizenship. 


I 


The adoption of the process of expatriation and naturalization 
by the leading countries of the world is a recognition of the break- 
ing down of nationalistic patriotism in the face of the economic and 
social facts of modern life. When a person born in one country 
seeks his livelihood in another country, the pressure of circum- 
stances calls for a change of his nationalistic loyalties. While the 
citizens of the one country do not, in modern law, compel aliens to 
change their allegiance, they expect them to. It is this process of 
the shifting of sentimental and traditional ties to meet the shifting 
of economic and social ties that is of interest in this study of nat- 
uralization and non-naturalization in Chicago. 

There were about 750,000 adult foreign-born persons in the 
city of Chicago in 1920. A sampling of this foreign-born popula- 
tion, regardless of citizenship status, was made in 1924-25 in order 
to study in detail the various factors that helped or hindered the 
process of naturalization. In all, some 3,500 adult foreign-born 
persons, selected from twelve widely scattered districts in the city, 
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were interviewed. The interviewers were student research assist- 
ants who had the linguistic training necessary for this work. 

Emphasis in the survey was placed upon objective factors like 
sex, occupation, age, education, etc. In addition certain questions 
were asked, such as reasons for coming to Chicago, and explana- 
tion of citizenship status. A full classification of all probable an- 
swers was made and given to each interviewer before he started his 
work. These classifications were added to from time to time as the 
material came in and new categories suggested themselves. The 
advantage of this procedure was that the interviewers were not 
bound to any ironclad system in advance into which they must fit 
each case. The study is an empirical one and the various schemes 
given below grew out of the raw data. 

The answers to the question “Reasons for coming to Chicago” 
grouped themselves under the six headings given in Table I. 


TABLE I 


REASONS FOR CoMING TO CHICAGO GIVEN BY FOREIGN-BORN PERSONS OF 
SPECIFIED CITIZENSHIP STATUS AND SEX (PERCENTAGE 
DISTRIBUTION) 


0.5 0.6 0.6 .o 0.0 
Relatives in Chicago............ 41.7 | 30.2 | 37.5 | 30.9 | 60.2 .1 | 46.8 
Came with relatives............ 24.3 | 14.3 | 8.1 | 20.3 | 26.6 | 31.7 | 39.5 
Friends in Chicago............. 3-0] 3.6] 3.9] 3-3] 3-1] 4-7] 2.0 
Large racial group in Chicago. . . . 2.0] 1.6] 1.1] 0.6 0.5 


* Basis of 100 per cent in each case. 


Our survey showed that the great proportion of the adult for- 
eign-born males in Chicago came to the city because they hoped to 
find good employment here. If a subtraction is made of those who 
came to the city with relatives—most in this class were minors at 
the time of arrival—the proportion of foreign-born men who were 
led to the city by a hope of economic betterment is overwhelming. 


MALE FEMALE 
REASONS ToTaL 
Having N Having! 
Alien | First | N@tt- | atien | First | Natu: 
Papers ralized Papers ralized 
ee 302 544 | 1,002 663 63 Q14 : 
Percentage................]100.0 |100.0 |100.0 [100.0 [100.0 [100.0 |100.0 
General employment conditions 
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On the other hand, the foreign-born women were largely brought 
to the city by their men folks. This is simply an indication that in 
questions affecting migration the men rather than the women usual- 
ly take the initiative. The various groups given in Table I are by 
no means mutually exclusive. The persons who came to Chicago 
because they had relatives in the city were guided by economic as 
well as by blood and marriage ties in nine cases out of ten. 

Upon arriving in an American metropolitan community, the 
adult male immigrant is compelled to look for a job at once. Im- 
migrant labor has been at a premium in certain parts of this coun- 
try because of its cheapness and adaptability. What are the con- 
ditions on which the foreigner could get work in Chicago? Until 
the late war, many employers of immigrant labor were not greatly 
concerned with the citizenship status of their unskilled laborers. 
However, since the war there has been a change in the attitude of 
many employers on this question. In addition to the interviewing 
of the foreign-born persons themselves, a survey was made of em- 
ployment conditions in two hundred typical industrial concerns in 
the city of Chicago in 1924-25 to find out what kind of a reception 
the immigrant received in Chicago. This survey showed that some 
large Chicago concerns have a definite policy concerning the citi- 
zenship status of their employees. The application of a foreigner 
for work in certain public-utility companies in Chicago is not con- 
sidered until the foreigner can produce his first papers (his declara- 
tion of intention to become a citizen of the United States). The 
employment managers of these companies feel that the employee 
who starts the naturalization process is a more efficient worker and 
is more likely to stay with the company than the one who has taken 
no steps to become a citizen. Some of these companies have a fol- 
low-up system by which the foreigner is assisted in taking out his 
second papers and also in passing the court examination. One com- 
pany maintained a system of schools for the foreign-born in its 
different plants, and at the time of the graduation of a number of 
employees from these schools, impressive commencement cere- 
monies were held. 

The dependence of public-utility companies upon public fran- 
chises makes them more interested in the citizenship of their em- 
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ployees <han some of the other large industrial concerns in the city. 
Firms in which directions are given in English and in which con- 
siderable education of a technical nature is required have little or 
no alien problem, inasmuch as most of their employees are citizens. 
There are other firms where the employment managers discrimi- 
nate against the Southeastern Europeans, who constitute a large 
portion of what is called the new immigration. The firms employ- 
ing the largest number of aliens are those engaged in the meat- 
packing, the steel, or the clothing industries. During the war most 
of the packers maintained English classes for the foreign-born in 
their plants, but difficulties encountered in maintaining these 
schools led them to discontinue them shortly after the war. One 
large steel manufacturing company in the city urged but did not 
require its employees to take out first papers. This company paid 
its employees for the time which they spent in learning English 
and in going to the court to get their naturalization papers. 

In the clothing industry and in the building trades the employ- 
ers did not seem to be directly interested in the citizenship status 
of their employees. However, some of the labor organizations were. 
Several local carpenters’ unions practically required their members 
to take out their first papers, and the Amalgamated Clothing 
Workers of America also helped stimulate interest in citizenship. 
Both of these organizations were interested in politics and conse- 
quently desired to increase their voting strength. The naturaliza- 
tion of their alien members was one method of accomplishing this 
result. 

The small business men and shopkeepers in sections where 
there were many foreign-born frequently found it very profitable 
to become citizens. As one middle-aged German in the painting 
business put it, it was necessary for him to complete his naturaliza- 
tion so that he could build up his business and be on a level with 
the other business men of the community. 

Foreigners who desire to practice certain professions in this 
country that are carefully regulated by law, and foreigners who de- 
sire to enter the government service, find it absolutely necessary to 
become citizens, because the practice of these professions and the 
holding of government positions are privileges which the govern- 
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ment confers only upon citizens. Not only the illiterate Italian who 
wishes to “pusha de broom,” but the educated European who 
wishes to practice medicine in this country finds it necessary to be- 
come an American citizen. 

So closely related are the economic, social, and political fac- 
tors that lead to expatriation and naturalization that it is difficult 
to separate them in any given case. After the foreigner has become 
adjusted to his job, the next problem that confronts him is his ad- 
justment to the social life of the American community in which he 
lives. The institution of marriage usually bridges this gap. An 
able study has been made of the rdle of this institution in the proc- 
ess of assimilation.* 

The relation between the marital status of foreigners in this 
country and their citizenship status is a matter of particular inter- 
est in this study. Foreigners who bring their wives with them or 
who are married to foreign-born women after they arrive in this 
country are not under the same pressure from their wives to be- 
come citizens as those who marry native-born women; but never- 
theless their marital relationships are made more harmonious by 
becoming naturalized. It is true that since September 26, 1922, a 
foreign-born woman cannot become an American citizen by mar- 
riage to a citizen or by the naturalization of her alien husband, as 
the case may be, but her individual naturalization is facilitated by 
the prior naturalization of her husband and her minor children will 
be made citizens by the naturalization of her husband.’? The way 
in which citizenship and marriage are interrelated is illustrated in 
the following case: 

Mr. B, a young Italian laborer, became engaged to a native-born girl 
shortly after he arrived in this country. Her parents would not let him marry 
her until he had taken out his first papers, because they did not want her to go 
back to Italy. 

Foreign-born couples who have native-born children are soon 
brought to the realization of the advantages of American citizen- 
ship. The familiarity that they gain with the English language by 
going through the naturalization process and also the changed 


*J. Drachsler, Democracy and Assimilation. 
* U.S. Department of Labor, Naturalization Laws and Regulations (1924). 
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status in the community and in the eyes of their children that they 
acquire by becoming naturalized are advantages that they discover 
they can hardly afford to miss. 

Mr. S was born in Austria. He came to this country in 1906, but did not 


seriously become interested in naturalization until some fifteen years later, 
when his son, a pupil in a Chicago school, began to urge him to get his papers. 


Citizenship is a political status, and consequently its privileges 
and immunities are largely defined in legal terms. In this country 
citizens are given certain privileges by the national laws and addi- 
tional privileges by the laws of the particular state in which they 
reside. Since the legal advantages of American citizenship that are 
defined by the laws of Congress are applicable everywhere in the 
United States, their discussion will be taken up first. 

Foreign-born persons who wish to leave this country tempora- 
rily to visit friends and relatives find it necessary to make some 
provision guaranteeing re-entry to this country. Unnaturalized im- 
migrants who wish to travel abroad must obtain passports from 
their native country and a permit to re-enter this country issued by 
the commissioner of immigration. Unnaturalized foreign-born per- 
sons who would make a trip to Europe without a permit to re-enter 
this country would be running the risk of exclusion under the Im- 
migration Quota Law. The naturalized citizens have much less 
difficulty in leaving and returning to this country at will, since they 
can obtain United States passports from the State Department at 
Washington. 

The Immigration Quota Law has acted as a spur to naturaliza- 
tion in another way. It provides that the wives and unmarried 
minor children of citizens who are residing in the United States are 
regarded as non-quota immigrants. Many immigrants whose wives 
are in Europe are rushing their naturalization so that they can 
make sure of having no trouble in bringing them to this country. 
Another section of the act gives preference within the quota to the 
father, the mother, the unmarried children, and the husband or wife 
of an American citizen, regardless of the latter’s residence. The 
news of these changes in the act has traveled rapidly and a number 
of foreign-born persons were interviewed who were extremely anx- 
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ious to complete their naturalization so as to benefit by these provi- 
sions of the law. 

Mr. C, a young Italian who kept a store in the region called Little Italy, 
has decided to stay permanently in this country. He wanted to bring the rest 
of his relatives here. His father went back to the Old Country about a year 
ago and could not get back to this country. He wanted his papers so as to help 
his father and also so as to bring his sister here. In the Old Country he “had to 
work like a horse and couldn’t get no fine bread.” He felt that the Old Country 
was no good, while his position in this country was getting better every year. 

The revenue laws of the United States, as well as the immigra- 
tion laws, favor citizens as against aliens. Special income-tax rates 
are levied on all aliens, and manufacturing firms employing aliens 
who come under the provisions of the act have to make special re- 
turns for their alien employees. 

While the subject of naturalization is regulated by the federal 
laws, the various states have brought legal pressure to bear upon 
aliens to acquire citizenship. In the state of Illinois aliens cannot 
hold property in fee simple for longer than six years. If they do 
not sell the property or become citizens in that period of time, a 
method of forced sale is provided.’ Because of this !aw, real estate 
agents in immigrant communities in Chicago are especially active 
in urging all their prospective customers to become citizens. One 
real estate agent and insurance broker of Polish origin has con- 
ducted a free school of citizenship in the city for many years. 

Mr. K was born in Austria and came to America to make a good living. 
Every Saturday he went to the bank and deposited his money. He thought 
that he was going back to Europe until he bought a house, and then he discov- 
ered that he had to become a citizen. 

The mothers’ pension law in Illinois also acts as an incentive to 
naturalization. An alien woman cannot receive a mother’s pension 
unless she is a declarant or a petitioner. This law provides for a 
pension of not more than $15 per month per child if the husband is 
dead or disabled or has abandoned his wife. If the children were 
born in the United States the mother may draw a pension until 
they are sixteen years old; if born abroad, the mother may draw a 
pension until they are fourteen years old.* As a result of this law 

* Hurd, chap. 6, secs. 2-6. 

* Hurd, chap. 23, secs. 323-34. 
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there are many alien mothers in Chicago who are attending special 
English classes and who are availing themselves of whatever assist- 
ance they can get from settlement houses and other agencies which 
are willing to help aliens with their papers. 

Only a few of the immigrants who come to the city wish to own 
real property or to engage in professions that are specially regu- 
lated by law, such as law, medicine, and pharmacy, but a large 
number of immigrants soon develop a desire to participate in elec- 
tions. Citizenship has been made one of the qualifications for vot- 
ing in Illinois since the formation of the state in 1818. Prior to the 
comprehensive federal naturalization law of 1906, naturalization 
was a comparatively easy matter for any alien who wished to take 
part in a national election. Many of the older immigrants testified 
that they got their papers “all at once” in a year like 1896 when 
there was an exciting presidential contest, but the new immigrants 
have had a harder time in getting their papers. 

Citizenship is one of the qualifications for holding government 
positions, as well as for voting. Unskilled workers hired by the 
superintendent of public buildings, by the park boards, by the 
street-cleaning department, by the sanitary district board, or by 
any of the other governmental agencies in Chicago find it neces- 
sary to be citizens. There are many politicians in the foreign dis- 
tricts who help aliens to become naturalized and later find jobs for 
them on the city’s working force. 

The various pressures brought upon the immigrant to acquire 
American citizenship are all closely related. It is likely that several 
of them are in the mind of each alien who starts the naturalization 
process. However, one of them may stand out above the others. 
Assuming that this is so, Table II has been made up on the basis of 
the personal interviews with some 1,300 foreign-born persons situ- 
ated in the dozen typical neighborhoods of the city of Chicago. 

Table II includes only those citizens who secured their own 
naturalization papers. There were other citizens interviewed whose 
citizenship was derivative, i.e., acquired by marriage, or through 
the naturalization of their parents. Most of these were women 
whose husbands were naturalized citizens. The law requiring the 
separate naturalization of the women was not effective until Sep- 
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tember 22, 1922. In Chicago in 1924 there were still relatively few 
foreign-born women who had taken out their own papers. 
According to the figures in the table, the desire to become a 
voter is a less important factor in the naturalization process than it 
once was. The male immigrants at the present time are more likely 


TABLE II 


REASONS FOR BECOMING NATURALIZED GIVEN BY FOREIGN-BORN MALES 
AND FEMALES WHO COMPLETED OR STARTED THE NATURALIZA- 
TION Process (PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION) 


REASONS FOR BECOMING NATURALIZED 


Reasons relating to economic conditions: 
Employment in certain firms depends upon 
citizenship 
Economic advantages for citizens 

Reasons relating to family life: 

Objections of wife to alien status 
Desire to keep up with children 

Reasons relating to political conditions: 
Desire to get passports 
Facilitates wife’s immigration 
Facilitates immigration of relatives 
Desire to prevent deportation 
Desire to escape higher income tax 
Desire to enter the army 
Desire to own property 
Desire to secure mother’s pension 
Desire to become a voter 
Desire to be an officeholder 

Desire to become identified with the community... . 
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* Basis of 100 per cent in each case. 


to give economic reasons for taking out their papers than they are 
political. Similarly, the mothers’ pension law is more influential 
among the women than it once was. 

The replies given by some of the foreign-born persons inter- 
viewed could not be classified under any one of the specific head- 
ings that have been discussed. When the foreigner expressed in 
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one way or another a general liking for this country he was said to 
have a “desire to become identified with the community.” 

Mr. V, a middle-aged conductor, who was born in Sweden, said in reply to 
a query as to why he became a citizen: “I became a citizen because of general 
rights and privileges. America is my country. Same as if you ask a man why 
he got married. I like America, that’s all.” 


In the foregoing pages some of the outstanding economic, so- 
cial, and political pressures brought to bear upon foreign-born per- 
sons to become naturalized are outlined. These pressures grow out 
of so many different aspects of life in this country that it is not dif- 
ficult to understand why the great bulk of the immigrants sooner 
or later become American citizens. We shall next turn our atten- 
tion to the factors that tend to counteract these pressures and to 
keep the immigrant from becoming a citizen. 
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AN ATTITUDE ON ATTITUDE RESEARCH 


READ BAIN 
Miami University 


ABSTRACT 


The development of sociology as a natural science has been hindered by: (1) 
emphasis upon its normative rather than upon its descriptive aspects; (2) too much 
attention to subjective factors, such as ideas, ideals, motives, sentiments, wishes, and 
attitudes, and too little attention to objective, overt behavior; (3) the inaccuracy, 
indefiniteness, and anarchistic confusion of sociological concepts. A critical examina- 
tion of the concept “attitude” reveals its scientific shortcomings from all three points 
of view. It is all things to all men; it is seldom used consistently by any one writer; 
it is normative, valuative, subjective; it refers to verbal responses, opinions, habits, 
vegetative processes, tendencies to act, impulses to act, inhibitive impulses, feelings, 
wishes, values, motor sets, and various combinations of these. The attempt to dif- 
ferentiate “attitudes” and “values” is shown to be impossible in practice. Most so- 
called “attitude” research is really “opinion” research. The concept is largely in- 
validated because of its subjective implications. 

The constructive part of the analysis results in a definition of attitude as “the 
relatively stable overt behavior of a person which affects his status.” Attitudes which 
are common to a group are thus social attitudes or “values” in the Thomasian sense. 
The attitude is the status-fixing behavior. This differentiates it from habit and 
vegetative processes as such, and totally ignores the hypothetical “subjective states” 
which have formerly been emphasized. 

Investigation of attitudes thus depends upon the observation, quantification, 
and generalization of overt behavior. The questionary is held to be of little use for 
attitude research. The life-history, personal interview, and all written documents 
are little better, except as clues. The best sources are indirect evidences of overt be- 
havior. The final test of an attitude is, “How do persons behave?” Statistical treat- 
ment of recorded uniformities is urged as the only valid method of scientific gener- 
alization. Examples of this kind of attitude research are cited. 


I. IS SOCIOLOGY A SCIENCE? 


Sociology is notorious among the sciences for the inaccuracy, 
indefiniteness, and general confusion of its terms. Most physical 
scientists regard the “science of sociology” as a pious pretension 
and “sociologists” as scientific charlatans. Some sociologists admit 
the allegation and modestly hope that their discipline may some 
day become a real natural science; others proclaim that sociology 
is a natural science—it “uses scientific method, and a science is 
known by its method, not by its subject matter or its results’; still 
others erect an elaborate defense mechanism, pleading the infancy 
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of their science, the complexity and variability of its data, the dif- 
ficulty of sociological experiment, and so on. 

It is safe to say that the sociologist as reformer, uplifter, and 
prophet of millennial dawn exists only in the popular mind. Among 
sociologists, however, the ideas of progress, improvement, solution 
of social problems, good and bad conduct, and the whole field of so- 
cial ethics plays an ever decreasing part. They are more than anx- 
ious to leave these things to social workers, teachers, preachers, 
publicists, and politicians. Modern sociologists are more and more 
concerned with finding out how human beings actually behave in 
groups. They are after objective, quantitative, conceptualized de- 
scriptions of group phenomena. This constitutes the only true sci- 
entific explanation, and when it is given, prevision and control are 
possible. If they are successful in this, sociologists are men of sci- 


ence. 

Any candid man must admit the truth of many of the charges 
against sociology. Probably no other scientific discipline spends so 
much time, energy, and money with so little solid achievement to 
show for it. A large part of the so-called “research” in sociology 


results merely in the confirmation of common-sense judgments 
reached by empirical observation and intuition thousands of years 
ago, or else in the pretentious elaboration of some subjective pre- 
conception. In the opinion of the writer, this largely is due to three 
things: 

1. The conception that sociology is a normative instead of a 
descriptive science. Too many of us justify the popular notion that 
we are trying to “help society.” 

2. The failure to regard our data as “natural.”” Too much at- 
tention is given to consciousness, ideas, ideals, motive, wishes, at- 
titudes, mental and emotional “states,” and other subjective phe- 
nomena. Sociology will not come of age until we learn to study man 
in association just as other scientists study atoms, stars, and bac- 
teria, i.e., as energy-units in motion. We must have a frankly be-. 
havioristic sociology if we are to have a science. As long as we con- 
cern ourselves with man’s hypothetical feelings, thoughts, and 
subjective states instead of with his actual, overt, observable, and 
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mensurable behavior, we shall not have a science. Perhaps human 
ecology and behavioristic psychology are pointing the way. 

3. The inaccuracy, indefiniteness, and anarchistic confusion of 
our concepts. This condition is largely the result of the subjectivis- 
tic bias just noted. We cannot do valid scientific research until we 
know what we are talking about. At present all too many sociologi- 
cal terms mean all things to all men, both lay and professional. We 
have few agreed-upon units, few universal standards of measure- 
ment, practically no constants, no universally accepted conclusions, 
no very accurate prevision, and hence, no science.’ 

To summarize, we have not advanced social knowledge very 
far beyond the limits of common sense. We still have to deal in 
“trends,” “tendencies,” and “general movements.” The average 
politician or business man, by rule of thumb, common sense, 
“knowledge of human nature,” and other non-scientific experiential 
methods can often outguess the scientific sociologist as to probable 
group behavior. Our predictions are seldom scientific prevision. 
They are merely inspired, intuitive guesses, or hopes, or fears, 
which sometimes come true in the good providence of a merciful 
God. We cannot tell the seeker with any high degree of probability 


what will actually happen. If we deal in knowledge, it is mostly on 
the level of common sense and not of science. 


II. WHAT IS AN ATTITUDE? 


“Attitude” is a term which has recently come into very general 
use among sociologists, social psychologists, and writers on educa- 
tion. It is a good example of an ill-defined, or undefined, concept 
used in a loose, pseudo-scientific manner. The result is a confusion, 


many times confounded. 7 
A recently published text uses the word in almost every chap- 
ter, but the author never tells us what an “attitude” is, or even what 


*For the best statement of the confusion of the concepts of sociology, see Earle 
E. Eubank, “The Concepts of Sociology,” Social Forces (March, 1927), pp. 386-400. 
He lays down four criteria for a scientific concept; (1) it must be reasonably precise; 
(2) have one final idea; (3) be perfectly general; (4) be fundamental in its field 
(p. 388). In eight lists he finds only 52 of 142 concepts in more than one list; only 
one, “society,” appears in as many as seven lists; only two, “society” and “group,” 
appear in six lists; six others appear in five (p. 395). He says nothing as to the 
agreement in meaning of these concepts. At most, it is probably only very general. 
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he means by it.* This might be overlooked were the usage merely 
literary or conventional, but when research articles on “Attitudes” 
begin to appear, and the word is given technical connotation, it be- 
comes necessary to examine it critically. 

The senses in which attitude is used are almost as numerous as 
the writers. In most cases the meaning is implicit, rather than ex- 
plicit. P. M. Symonds states that educators use it to refer to the de- 
sirable outcome of education.’ Some sociologists use it in much the 
same way. It is obvious that so long as “social attitude’ means 
“good” or desirable behavior it can have no value as a scientific, 
i.e., a non-normative, objective, descriptive term.* 

“Attitude” is often used as a synonym for habit. This is usually 
complicated by references to some hypothetical instinctive, mental, 
emotional, or feeling concomitant, latent, inhibited, or active in the 
response. When subjective factors are admitted into the concept 
of attitude, it means all things to all men—except to scientific men, 
to whom it means nothing. Regarded as habit it means everything 
that human beings do, and hence means nothing definite. 

Another common usage somewhat like the foregoing indentifies 


* Hornell Hart, The Science of Social Relations (Holt, 1927). Attitude seems to 
mean opinion, judgment of, habit, sentiment, value, etc., in various contexts. 


* Abstract of an American Psychological Association paper, 1926, “What Is an 
Attitude?” in Psychological Bulletin (March, 1927), pp. 200-201. 

*Cf. C. A. Ellwood, Psychology of Human Society (Appleton, 1925), p. 446, 
“social attitudes are co-operative habits”—“good” by implication. He also uses at- 
titude in various other senses without giving a clear-cut definition anywhere, e.g., as 
habits (p. 89); sentiments are enduring attitudes (p. 113); social habits are synony- 
mous with social attitudes (p. 90); for A. B. Wolfe, Conservatism, Radicalism, and 
Scientific Method (Macmillan, 1923), p. 9, “attitude is a valuation response.” This 
emphasizes the subjective normative aspect of it; but he further says an attitude “is 
how we respond.” Knowledge of these action-patterns enables us to predict behavior 
(p. 10). Here is an apparent contradiction. 

*Cf. J. B. Watson, Psychology from the Standpoint of a Behaviorist (ad ed., 
Lippincott, 1924), p. 238, attitude is a combination of emotional, instinctive, and 
habit activities; H. C. Warren, Elements of Human Psychology (Houghton Mifflin, 
1922), p. 333, attitude is the result of repeated experience, “motor posture plus men- 
tal condition which governs the motor posture.” (He neatly classifies about 130 
“attitudes”) ; John Dewey, Human Nature and Conduct (Holt, 1922), p. 41, attitude, 
habit, and disposition are synonymous so long as the dynamic element is taken ac- 
count of. Attitude is the “subdued, non-patent” form of habit resulting from an 
inhibitory tendency. 
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attitude with motor or mental set. The motor-set idea is more in 
accordance with the view of this paper because it minimizes the 
subjective element and deduces attitude from performance.*® 

Perhaps the most common, and, to the writer, the most inde- 
fensible, use of the term identifies it with opinion as revealed by 
verbal responses. prostienay all of the research \ on “attitudes” 
takes this point of view.’ 

P. M. Symonds, in the paper referred to, mentions seven ways 
in which the term attitude is used, viz., (1) great organic drives 
(motives), (2) muscular set, (3) generalized conduct, (4) neural 
set or readiness to adjust, (5) emotional concomitant of action, 
(6) feeling concomitant of action, (7) accepting or rejecting ver- 
bal responses. He ends by deploring the use of the term, saying 
that we should use habits or skills. But in at least one article he 
joins the group who use accepting and rejecting verbal responses 
as evidence of attitudes.® 

The objections to identifying verbal reactions or opinions 
with attitudes are apparent. People tend to respond in conven- 


°F. H. Allport, Social Psychology (Houghton Mifflin, 1924), p. 244; J. Peter- 
on, “The Effect of Attitude on Immediate and Delayed Reproduction,” Journal of 
Educational Psychology (1916), pp. 523 ff.; A. F. Bonner, “Attitude as It Affects 
Performance of Tests,” Psychological Review (1916), pp. 303 ff. Attitude is identified 
by Bonner with “general nervous excitement” (p. 327). E. L. Thorndike and E. J. 
Swift are quoted as agreeing with this view. 


"Cf. R. M. Hubbard, “Interests Studied Quantitatively, etc.,” Journal of Per- 
sonnel Research, IV, 365 ff.; K. M. Cowdrey, “Measurement of Professional Atti- 
tudes,” ibid., V, 131 ff.; S. A. Rice, “Stereotypes, etc.,” ibid., pp. 267 ff.; J. Davis, 
“Testing the Social Attitudes of Children in the Government Schools in Russia,” 
American Journal of Sociology (May, 1927), pp. 948 ff.; G. A. Lundberg, “Sex Dif- 
ferences on Social Questions,” School and Society (May 8, 1926), pp. 595-600; Read 
Bain, “Religious Attitudes of College Students,” American Journal of Sociology 
(March, 1927), pp. 762-70; H. A. Sturges, “The Theory of Correlation Applied in 
Studies of Changing Attitudes,” American Journal of Sociology (September, 1927), 
pp. 269-75; W. W. Clark, “The Measurement of Social Attitudes,” Journal of Ap- 
plied Sociology, VIII (1924), 345-54; F. H. Allport, “Measurement and Motivation 
of Atypical Opinion in a Certain Group,” American Political Science Review, XIX, 
735 ff.; H. E. Burtt, “Measuring Interest Objectively,” School and Society (1923), 
pp. 444 ff. Allport’s and Burtt’s articles are properly named, but their methods and 
subject matter are about the same as those of the other authors cited. 


*P. M. Symonds, “A Social-Attitudes Questionnaire,” Journal of Educational 
Psychology (1925), pp. 316-22. 
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tional ways when they have to sign their names, and probably 
when they do not. Most “thinking” is rationalization, or stereo- 
typed reaction. Questions are interpreted differently. “Tabooed 
questions” are not the same for all persons. Verbation often re- 
futes action, and vice versa. The fact that there is a high correla- 
tion between successive verbal responses to the same questions does 
not alter the situation.’ The real test is whether the verbal re- 
sponses correlate with the overt behavior of the subjects. Meas- 
ures of this relation are very scarce in the literature.”° 

W. I. Thomas was one of the first social psychologists to try 
to define attitude in a non-normative, objective manner so that it 
could be used as a tool for scientific research. Attitudes did not 
play a very large part in the literature of sociology until after the 
appearance of the monumental monograph on The Polish Peas- 
ant, although educational and other psychologists had been using 


*Cf. Sturges, loc. cit., +.85; Symonds, Journal of Educational Psychology 
(1925), +.62 to +.83. 

*” An exception is found in C. C. Zimmerman, “Types of Farmers’ Attitudes,” 
Social Forces (June, 1927), pp. 591 ff. “A high percentage of farmers who have ten 
or more years’ experience with co-operation favor it.” That is, overt attitudes are 
correlated with verbal attitudes. It is probable that a positive or negative correlation 
would always be found depending on whether the experience had been satisfactory 
or not. The proper designation for this type of research is “verbal response” or 
“opinion.” Cf. L. D. Zeleny, “A Measure of Social Opinions of Students,” Journal 
of Applied Sociology, XI (1926), 56 ff. Zimmerman’s “overt attitudes” are real at- 
titudes, but his “ideational attitudes” are opinions. See also, C. C. Zimmerman and 
C. A. Anderson, “Attitudes of Rural Preachers Regarding Church Union and Sci- 
ence,” Sociology and Social Research, XII (1927), 144-50, for a good statistical 
treatment of “opinion attitudes” and a clear distinction between them and overt 
“behavior attitudes” (p. 150). 

Two other views on attitudes should be mentioned. E. C. Lindeman in Social 
Discovery (Republic Publishing Co., 1924), p. 336, following Wolfe, says “attitudes 
are the responses,” but in his definition, p. 239, he emphasizes the feeling factor. 

L. L. Bernard, Introduction to Social Psychology (Holt, 1926), holds that atti- 
tudes are preparatory movements, postural, gestural, verbal, and are often regarded 
as more characteristic of actual adjustment than as preparation for it (pp. 246 ff.). 
The latter is the view of this paper. Bernard’s view is in essential agreement with the 
behavioristic approach set forth in this discussion. He makes it very clear that atti- 
tudes are actions, not mental or emotional states. There is much to be said for his | 
preparatory, initial, or partial response view, but it seems to me methodological dif- 
ficulties will be minimized by the total response view I have taken. Bernard’s dis- 
cussion of attitudes is the best I have found in the literature. 
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the term in a loose and uncritical way for some years. Thomas’ 
view can be summed up in the statement (mine), “An attitude is 
the subjective reaction to a value.””"* He differentiates social psy- 
chology from sociology by assigning to the first the study of the 
subjective side of culture, attitudes, and to the latter, the study of 
social uniformities, or values.** They have this in common, viz., 
values draw their reality from attitudes, and hence sociology is sub- 
ordinate to social psychology. The result of this analysis leads me 
to conclude that both sociology and social psychology are depend- 
ent upon subjective data in the form of individual attitudes, 
sentiments, feelings, impulses, wishes, and tendencies to action. It 
is further stated that the same attitude may result in any number 
of different kinds of action or in none at all, being sometimes a 
mere tendency to act. Or the same action of ten people may be due 
to ten different attitudes.** 

To the writer, such statements invalidate the concept of atti- 
tude as a tool for scientific research. They hold that a particular 
act is no proof of a particular attitude, and an attitude “felt,” or 
verbally expressed, may result in a great variety of actions or in 
none at all. Now it is a generally accepted axiom of science that a 
scientific fact must be the same to all competent observers. This 
means that only ee by the senses can come 
within the purview of scienc ence, to assert that an action may 
be indicative of several attitudes removes attitude from the cate- 
gory of science and definitely places it in the realm of imagination 
and speculation=il that science can deal with are acts, behavior. 
Therefore, since the only way we can judge of the existence of a 
subjective “state” is to observe action, to say the action betrays 
this or that subjective state is a mere tautology, so far as science is 
concerned. The scientific fact must deal with a generalization of 
sense-observable phenomena. When these phenomena fall into rela- 
tively stable and repetitive patterns, it is possible to deduce a sci- 


™ The Polish Peasant (Badger, 1918), I, 22. 

Ibid., pp. 31-35. 

* Cf. Thomas, op. cit., pp. 23-24; Park and Burgess, Introduction to the Sci- 
ence of Sociology (University of Chicago Press, 1924), pp. 439, 478; E. S. Bogardus, 
Fundamentals of Social Psychology (Century, 1924), p. 45. 
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entific fact from them, and not otherwise. Science cannot deal with 
hypothetical subjective states, but only with sense data which are 
the same to all competent men using the tools of scientific observa- 
tion and measurement: instruments, logic, and mathematics. 

Thomas implicitly admits this deficiency in the concept of at- 
titude when he says that the bond between attitude and value is 
activity,** in the now widely known principle, “The cause of a 
value or an attitude is never an attitude or a value alone, but al- 
ways a combination of an attitude and a value,’”* and in his often 
indistinguishable usage of the two terms in the latter pages of the 
“Methodological Note” and throughout the Introduction. What 
can an “abnormal attitude” mean, other than a way of acting that 
is contrary to a “value’’? If a number of people act in this manner, 
a so-called “abnormal attitude” is a “value” to them. Hence, in ad- 
dition to the ethical implications of the term “abnormal attitude,” 
an attitude is, or may be, a value (p. 80). I find attitude used with 
such apparent meanings as a tendency to act, desire to act, possi- 
bility of activity (p. 80), verbal disapproval (pp. 103-7), “Atti- 
tude of the group” (value) (pp. 116-32), ideals, standards (p. 
132), opinions of, treatment of, understanding of (p. 138), judg- 
ment (p. 187), practice or act (p. 198), ritualized acts (p. 202). 
In most of these cases, opinion or value could be substituted for at- 
titude without changing the meaning one iota. 

Hence, it appears te the writer that the elaborate attempt to 
differentiate attitude from value ends in a tautology, a mere ver- 
balism. It is immaterial which term we use, since both seem to refer 
to the same phenomena a good part of the time. The attempt to 
differentiate them seems to be based upon the old antithesis be- 
tween individual and group, while the interchangeable usage re- 
sults from an implicit recognition of the fundamental organic unity 
of individual and group.** 

Op. cit., p. 22. 

* Idem, p. 44. 

* There are two kinds of particularistic extremists who deal with this problem: 
those who: say the “individual is all; the group is nothing,” perhaps best represented 
among modern writers by F. H. Allport, “The Group FajJlacy in Relation to Social 


Science,” American Journal of Sociology (May, 1924), pp. 688-706, and those who 
say “the group is all; the individual is nothing,” best represented by Durkheim and 
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It should be remarked in passing that most of the research on 
attitudes in The Polish Peasant is based upon verbal reactions as 
recorded in letters, diaries, and life-histories, and so identifies at- 
titudes with opinions, judgments, ideals, rationalizations, and the 
like. The deduction of attitudes thus depends upon what the in- 
vestigators thought the subjective states of writers were. If it be 
argued that the attitudes were deduced from the actions of the 
writers, we must reply that the investigators had no data other 
than what the writers said they had done. However, in most cases 
the attitudes are deduced from what the writers say they thought, 
felt, or believed. There is no attempt to quantify the opinions of the 
subjects, which would be useless anyway from the Thomasian point 
of view, since the same act or opinion may be due to any number of 
attitudes. The investigator must deduce attitudes by an exercise 
of his imagination, or interpretative genius, upon the inaccurate, 
half-forgotten, rationalized, distorted elaborations of the subject’s 
verbal responses. It is not denied that such a method, used by a 
man of broad experience and sympathetic insight, may throw con- 
siderable light upon the behavior of the subject. He can uncover 
many lies, rationalizations, and half-truths by seeking other sources 
of information and by critically examining the inner contradictions 
of the subject’s report. This is essentially the method of the case 
worker and the psychoanalyst. However, the usual “attitude re- 
search” would not pass muster with a modern trained case worker, 
and is certainly a poor substitute for objective scientific research. 

Thomas’ attitude toward attitudes has been somewhat modi- 
fied and elaborated by his followers, although none of them have 


his followers. The exponents of the organic view hold that individual and group are 
merely different aspects of the same thing, the interaction of human-beings-in-asso- 
ciation. Professor Cooley was one of the first sociologists to present this view. See 
Human Nature and the Social Order (Scribner’s, 1902), chap. i; Social Organization 
(Scribner’s, 1909), chap. i; and Social Process (Scribner’s, 1918). The latter book 
might almost be called a treatise on the “organic concept of social interaction.” 

W. D. Wallis, “The Independence of Social Psychology,” Journal of Abnormal 
and Social Psychology (July, 1925), pp. 147-50, has convincingly set forth the reality 
of the group without falling into the mystical particularism of Durkheim. See also, 
Morris A. Copeland, “An Instrumental View of the Part-Whole Relation,” Journal 
of Philosophy, XXIV (February 7, 1927), 96 ff. 


|_| 
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clearly broken with his subjectivistic point of view. None of them 
have dispensed with the “tendency and impulse to act.”” Common- 
ly, they have conceived of attitudes as combinations of wishes, im- 
pulses, sentiments, and other hypothetical mental, emotional, and 
un-get-at-able “entities.” For example, Park and Burgess say, 
“The wishes enter into attitudes as components,” and then state 
that the wish for recognition may be expressed as boasting or hu- 
mility. The wish is the same, but the attitudes are different.*’ It 
would seem to follow that attitudes also enter into the wish as com- 
ponents. The wish gives rise to various attitudes, and yet an atti- 
tude is made up of wishes. Thus it becomes impossible to tell what 
is wish and what is attitude, as it is impossible to differentiate the 
attitude of a group from a value.** 

While Thomas mentioned it, other writers have placed more 
emphasis upon action, or overt behavior, as the mark of an atti- 
tude, and they have clearly differentiated attitude from opinion, 
which Thomas fails to do.*® But most all of the writers still speak 
of tendencies to act, emotions, sentiments, wishes, desires, and oth- 
er subjective states as constituent parts of attitudes. 

Enough has been said to show the confused, contradictory, and 
unscientific usage of the term “‘attitude.” The principal aspects of 
this are the confusion between opinions and attitudes, the impossi- 
ble attempt to separate attitudes from values, and the identification 
of attitudes with hypothetical subjective states of consciousness. 
Finally, it has been pointed out that some writers have elaborated 
Thomas’ suggestion that attitudes are primarily concerned with ac- 


* Op. cit., p. 439. 
* See The Polish Peasant, I, 116. 


“Cf. Park and Burgess, op. cit., p. 438; E. S. Bogardus, Fundamentals of So- 
cial Psychology, p. 45, “Attitudes are habitual ways of reacting to life,” and in “Per- 
sonality and Occupational Attitudes,” Sociology and Social Research (September, 
1927), p. 73, Bogardus says, “Action is the evidence of an attitude”; on p. 79, habits 
are made equivalent to attitudes. F. N. House, in American Journal of Sociology 
(January, 1926), p. 514, states that Ward, Small, and Thomas use desires, interests, 
and wishes as motives according to the ends toward which activities are directed, 
and Park and Burgess use attitudes as behavior patterns; E. Faris, “The Concept of 
Social Attitudes,” Journal of Applied Sociology, IX (1925), 404, says, ‘“The em- 
phasis is on behavior and the ultimate expression in movement runs through them 
all,” and on p. 409, “Wishes are incomplete acts; attitudes are the result of acts.” 
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tivities. This leads to another confusion, however, in making atti- 
tudes equivalent to habits. . 

But this emphasis on action gives us our cue for a redefinition 
of attitude as a concept for sociological research. If sociology is 
to become a natural science, it must use the methods of natural 
science. This means that the whole traditional clutter of conscious 
states and subjective concepts must be thrown overboard; or, if 
retained, must be redefined in terms of movement. “Subjective” 
must mean merely the movements of a subject and carry none of 
the present implications of so-called mental, conscious, uncon- 
scious, and emotional states. Feelings, sentiments, tendencies and 
impulses to act, wishes, attitudes, and so on, mean nothing, and 
worse than nothing, unless they are interpreted as overt behavior 
of some kind. Every man of science will agree with Lotka that “We 
must wait till the thing is present to our senses before we name 
it.”*° In other words, we cannot speak of the existence of attitudes 
or wishes or sentiments or any other phenomena of consciousness 
except as they are manifested in overt behavior. 

Furthermore, if attitude is to be a sociological term, it must re- 
fer to the overt behavior of human beings in relation to other hu- 
man beings. This will prevent the use of attitude to describe vege- 
tative processes and individual habits, if there are any, which have 
no social significance. As Weiss has well said, “The study of hu- 
man behavior is concerned primarily with those movements made 
by man which establish the social status of the individual in some 

. social group.”™ The attitude of a man, conceived as a 
status-getting action, implies a certain stereotyped and repetitive 
type of behavior. If this relative permanence is not present, of 
course, no scientific study is possible. 

So we may say, “An attitude is the relatively stable overt be- 
havior of a person which affects his status.” The definition of Park 
and Burgess would be consistent with this point of view if the 
“tendency” aspect were left out, if the attitude were not regarded 
as composed of wishes, and if the affective, or sentiment, element 


” A. J. Lotka, Elements of Physical Biology (Williams & Wilkins, 1925), p. 13. 
™ AP. Weiss, A Theoretical Basis of Human Behavior (Columbus, Ohio: R. G. 
Adams, 1925), p. 35. 
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were not insisted upon. Their definition would then read, “An at- 
titude is the positive or negative reaction of a person to a total sit- 
uation.’”** However, this neglects the social-value aspect of atti- 
tude which Thomas has so rightly insisted upon. To define attitude 
as a mere behavior pattern would make it equivalent to habit 
and vegetative processes. There is a habitual element in attitude 
as I have defined it, but it is social habit, value habit, status-fixing 
habit. Putting on my left shoe first is habit, and behavior pattern, 
but it is not an attitude. Wearing shoes to banquets, however, is an 
attitude, because that affects my status. It is immaterial to the sci- 
entist what so-called “subjective” motives or wishes or desires in- 
duce people to wear shoes to banquets. It may be pride in small 
feet, to please wives, to keep feet dry, or what not. The scientist is 
concerned only with the fact that they do it. For him, whatever 
the subjective states may be, attitudes are the same when behavior 
is the same. The subjective motives are no more a part of his con- 
cern than the hypothetical consciousness, desires, and wishes of an 
atom are concerns of the physicist. It is needless to say that a man 
who regularly goes barefooted to banquets also exhibits an attitude 
because such behavior affects his status. 

I have included the word “overt” in my definition to empha- 
size the fact that an attitude designates the total response of a per- 
son to a total situation. Since thinking and verbation are forms of 
physical action, and may be important in fixing status, we might 
properly speak of “verbal attitudes.” But in “opinion” we already 
have a good term for these partial responses - dey since verbation 
does not always pass over into overt actionYattitude should be re- 
served for the total status-fixing responses of a person._The same | 
criticism lies against using postural movements, gestures, tones, 
and other partial and preparatory movements as synonymous with 
attitudes as Bernard would have us do. 

The methodological reason for denying that attitude shall con- 
note subjective tendencies, partial, inhibited responses, and be made 
up of simpler conscious states is clearly set forth by Thomas when 
he says “To explain this ‘why’ we should have to know the whole 
past of the individual, of the society, and of the universe.””** This 


* Op. cit., p. 438. * Op. cit., p. 451. 
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is precisely the case with any scientific explanation that tries to tell 
“why” in the sense of an ultimate and final causal explanation. 
That quest always ends in the dark, cold waters of metaphysics. It 
is enough to say, ““This is the fact; the action is the attitude; this is 
how a person behaves at this moment under these conditions.” 
That is all any scientific explanation can do. The generalization of 
the observed and measured uniformity is the scientific fact; the 
real causes are all the antecedent factors from the beginning of 
time. If the cause is demanded, we may say the quantitative gen- 
eralization is the cause, as when we say gravitation causes the ob- 
ject to fall the way it does. But there are usually a great number of 
factors affecting the fall, many of them incommensurable. 

Thus, an attitude is an arbitrarily chosen end result.** If one 
says, “Well, why does a person act this way, have this attitude?” 
the scientist must reply that he does not know—and neither does 
the actor, for that matter. That is a problem for further research, 
and one for which we have very little scientific technique at pres- 
ent, although we do a lot of speculating about it, Freudians, case 
workers, preachers, fortune-tellers, men on the street, and the rest 
of us. Scientifically, we cannot go behind the data present to our 
senses, except to make probable inferences and logical deductions 
on the basis of past tested and tried sense-experience generalized 
into scientific facts. 


III. HOW SHALL WE STUDY ATTITUDES? 


The rigid behavioristic definition of attitude given above car- 
ries with it some interesting implications for research. In the first 
place, it would restrict the use of the questionary in this type of in- 
vestigation. For those who have tried to use questionaries and for 
those who have been bedeviled continually with requests to fill them 
out, this result would doubtless be hailed with joy. Of course, the 
questionary can legitimately be used to determine “verbal atti- 
tudes,” but everyone knows that the scientific value of these is al- 
most nil when we are trying to study overt behavior. At least, we 
can never be sure that the subjects did act, do act, or will act as 
their replies indicate, because they lie, forget, rationalize, and mis- 


*Cf. Weiss, op. cit., p. 367. 
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understand the questions. If their verbal attitudes do correlate 
with their overt actions, that does not add anything to our knowl- 
edge of behavior as such. 

Even if our questionary is of the so-called “concrete type,” 
asking what you do, or did, instead of what you think, feel, or will 
do, such as “Do you smoke? One cigarette a day? Five? Ten?” 
our subject may lie; or wonder whether we mean smoke ’em close, 
or only a few drags; or say, “Some days I do and some days I 
don’t”; or, “It depends”; or, “It’s none of your business.” If we 
send these questions to one thousand people, those who are “for” 
and “against” it will tend to answer and those who are indifferent 
will not reply. What is the attitude of the group? However, if our 
group is representative and fills out our schedule, we may be able 
to determine social attitudes by the overt-action type of question- 
ary, unless the actions we ask about are tabooed. If we inquire 
about tabooed behavior, the subjects will lie or rationalize, and 
tabooed acts are not the same for all men. By the proper kind of 
research we can determine many attitudes of a group without ask- 
ing anyone anything. True enough, we will not discover individual 
attitudes by this indirect method, but, if necessary, individual be- 
havior can also be determined in many cases without relying wholly 
on verbal responses. The questionary is easier than the indirect, 
objective method, but armchair speculation is easier still. The 
value of scientific research appears to be almost directly propor- 
tional to the difficulty and drudgery of doing it. 

Some people, despairing of the questionary and recognizing the 
contradictions between overt and verbal attitudes, have advocated 
the case method, personal interviews, life-histories, etc., as the best 
way of getting at real attitudes.** Many of the objections to the 
questionary are valid here, but we may check the subject’s story 
and so find out how he really acted. Nevertheless, he will tend to 
justify his action, forget, rationalize, and distort. This method is 
valuable for getting clues for more objective investigation, but can 
have no value for scientific generalization unless we collect enough - 
similar cases to warrant statistical treatment. Thus, we might dis- 


* Cf. H. E. Perry, “The Questionnaire Method,” Journal of Applied Sociology, 
X (1925), 155 ff., for a good criticism. He thinks salvation lies in the life-history. 
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cover the attitude of applicants for relief, or inmates of jails, to- 
ward family desertion by proper case study, accurate records, and 
statistical treatment of the data. However, each case would have 
to be checked by objective data regarding the act of desertion, not 
by taking the client’s word for it.”® 

I have Mr. Lundberg’s permission to cite our own investiga- 
tion of attitudes as a terrible example of how not to do it. We were 
under no illusions regarding the shortcomings of the questionary 
method. We tried to obviate them by the means described in my 
article.*’ But instead of finding attitudes in the sense of this paper, 
we found opinions, and these of very doubtful scientific value. We 
asked students to tell us what they thought they thought about 
questions which many of them did not understand. Many of the 
questions were ambiguous; some of them were taboo questions; 
some referred to things the students had no information about and 
had had no experience with; and yet they were told to give a posi- 
tive or negative reaction to the questions. They did it. We tabu- 
lated the results, made averages and distributions, drew “conclu- 
sions,” and published these studies in reputable journals as pieces 
of scholarly research! I justify the title of this article in the light 
of my definition of attitude by the fact that I shall never make a 
similar investigation and brand it “attitude research.” 

How, then, would we investigate the religious attitudes of col- 
lege students according to my proposed definition of attitude? 
First of all, we would not ask them what they believe, think, or feel. 
We would ignore entirely the subjective side of their religious be- 
havior. Their attitudes are what they do. The investigation would 

~ “Concern itself wholly with the religious activities of students. How 
can these be determined? 

In the second place, if a questionary were used, it would consist 
wholly of queries regarding actions. Such questions as “Are you a 
church member? What church? When did you join? Do you read 
the Bible? How much? How often? Do you pray? What do you 

* For an excellent discussion of this topic, see G. A. Lundberg, “Case Work and 
Statistical Method,” Social Forces (September, 1926), pp. 61-65, especially p. 64. 

* “Religious Attitudes of College Students,” American Journal of Sociology 


(March, 1927), pp. 762-70. For Lundberg’s discussion, see “Sex Differences on Social 
Questions,” School and Society (May 8, 1926), pp. 595-600. 
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say in your prayers? Give examples. Do you have family worship? 
How often? What part do you play in it? Do you contribute to the 
church? Do you do church work? What?” and so on. Interviews 
with students might supplement this material, but it would have no 
scientific value unless sufficient cases for statistical treatment were 
collected. 

A better method would be to get evidence of actual behavior 
from indirect sources. For example, church membership could be 
determined from matriculation cards, church attendance by sta- 
tioning student counters in the various churches, or by counting 
students in campus religious meetings. This method would require 
greater ingenuity and more work than the questionary method, but 
the results would be more objective, and hence more valuable. 

Whether it is possible by this method to study the attitudes 
which we tried to discover by such questions as “Is God a Person?” 
“Is God an Impersonal Force?” I do not know. Perhaps some ba- 
sis for inference might be gained by studying the church-going, 
church-working, and church-supporting habits of a particular com- 
munity or group. If a church emphasizes belief in a personal God, 
the supporters of the church may possibly be said to have a person- 
al-God attitude. But there are many other factors than belief in a 
personal God which contribute to the church-supporting actions of 
such people. We can only be sure of this: church-supporting is a 
status-raising action in some communities, and is therefore an at- 
titude. All we can say is that a certain percentage of the people in a 
given community have church-supporting, church-going, church- 
working attitudes, and so on. We cannot deal with subjective moti- 
vations scientifically. We can deal with verbal attitudes, opinions, 
“reasons,” and the like, but they do not give a scientific explanation 
of overt behavior. Only the behavior itself can do that. In other 
words, if we find people acting in such ways as to promote belief in 
the virgin birth, whether their action is social-status-fixing verbal 
statements, the boycotting, legislating against, burning at the stake, 
or otherwise overtly attacking non-believers, perhaps we may say 
that such people have a virgin-birth attitude. And so on for all the 
subjective so-called attitudes which we attempted to discover in 
our investigation. 
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It is evident that this method will make it very much more dif- 
ficult to do attitude research. It may be impossible to find out 
many things we should like to know; but that is true in all fields of 
research. The scientific value of the method proposed is that we 
shall not be deluding ourselves with the semblance of scientific 
knowledge, the substance of which we do not possess. Sociology as 
a natural science must devote itself to the sense-observable, status- 
fixing activities of persons when it undertakes to study attitudes. 

As an example of attitude research which appears to be theo- 
retically sound in the light of this discussion, I will cite May and 
Hartshorne’s study of the attitudes of students toward cheating.” 
According to their definition an attitude is a permanent set, as op- 
posed to desire, which is a temporary set (p. 148); but both are 
based on behavior. Their distinction is admittedly verbal, since 
both attitude and desire are determined by the amount of cheating 
actually done. Theoretically, the scale would range from a set of 
conditions under which everyone would cheat to one under which 
no one would cheat. Under conditions most favorable to cheating, 
they found that 85 per cent actually did so. But the theoretical im- 
portance of their method is its indirection. The students never 
knew they were being tested for cheating. Thus, status-affecting 
behavior patterns under rigidly controlled conditions were deter- 
mined without any attention being given to subjective factors as 
such. Their analysis makes very clear the difficulty of ascertaining 
why a given group of students have certain measurable cheating 
attitudes under one set of conditions and different attitudes under 
other conditions. In this study we have an excellent example of an 
objective scientific quantitative study of attitudes.” 

The foregoing analysis may be summarized as follows: (1) 
There is a general confusion in the meaning of the term attitude. 
(2) This arises from emphasis upon hypothetical subjective fac- 
tors, from attempting to differentiate attitudes and values, and from 
identifying opinions with attitudes. (3) I have contended that an 

™* Mark A. May and Hugh Hartshorne, “First Steps toward a Scale for Meas- 
uring Attitudes,” Journal of Educational Psychology, XVII (1926), 145-62. 


* May and Hartshorne, et al., have recently published Testing the Knowledge 
of Right and Wrong (Religious Education Association, New York, 1927). 
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attitude is the relatively stable overt action of a person which af- 
fects his status in groups. (4) The only way to determine attitudes 
is by observation and statistical treatment of behavior in social sit- 
uations. (5) The questionary is of doubtful value in this type of 
research. (6) The case method, life-history, and interview are lit- 
tle better, but have some advantages over the questionary. (7) 
The best general method is the statistical treatment of indirect evi- 
dences of overt behavior in carefully defined or experimentally 
controlled situations. (8) The feasibility of such research has been 
demonstrated. 
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MANIPULATING PUBLIC OPINION: THE WHY 
AND THE HOW 
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ABSTRACT 


Public opinion, narrowly defined, is the thought of a society at a given time to- 
ward a given object; broadly conceived, it is the power of the group to sway the 
larger public in its attitude. Public opinion can be manipulated, but in teaching the 
public how to ask for what it wants the manipulator is safeguarding the public 
against his own possible aggressiveness. The method of the experimental psycholo- 
gist is not as effective in the study of public opinion in the broad sense as is that of 
introspective psychology. To create and to change public opinion it is necessary to 
understand human motives, to know what special interests are represented by a given 
population, and to realize the function and limitations of the physical organs of ap- 
proach to the public, such as the radio, the platform, the movie, the letter, the news- 
paper, etc. If the general principles of swaying public opinion are understood, a 
technique can be developed which, with the correct appraisal of the specific problem 
and the specific audience, can and has been used effectively in such widely different 
situations as changing the attitude of whites toward Negroes in America, changing 
the buying habits of American women from felt hats to velvet, silk, and straw hats, 
changing the impression which the American electorate has of its President, intro- 
ducing new musical instruments, and a variety of others. Group adherence is essen- 
tial in changing the attitudes of the public. Authoritative and influential groups may 
become important channels of reaching the larger public. Ideas and situations must 
be made impressive and dramatic in order to overcome the inertia of established 


traditions and prejudices. 


Public opinion is subject to a variety of influences that develop 
and alter its views on nearly every phase of life today. Religion, 
science, art, commerce, industry are in a state of motion. The in- 
ertia of society and institutions is constantly combated by the ac- 
tivity of individuals with strong convictions and desires. 

Civilization, however, is limited by inertia. We repeat con- 
stantly our beliefs and habits until they become a cumulative retro- 
gressive force. 

Our attitude toward social intercourse, toward economics, to- 
ward national and international politics continues past attitudes 
and strengthens them under the force of tradition. Comstock lets 
his mantle of proselytizing morality fall on a willing Sumner; Pen- 
rose lets fall his mantle on Butler; Carnegie his on Schwab; and so 
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ad infinitum. Opposing this traditional acceptance of existing ideas 
is an active public opinion that has been directed consciously into 
movement against inertia. Public opinion was made or changed 
formerly by tribal chiefs, by kings, by religious leaders. Today the 
privilege of attempting to sway public opinion is everyone’s. It is 
one of the manifestations of democracy that anyone may try to 
convince others and to assume leadership on behalf of his own 
thesis. 

Narrowly defined, public opinion represents the thought of any 
given group of society at any given time toward a given object. 
Looked at from the broadest standpoint, it is the power of the 
group to sway the larger public in its attitude toward ideas. 

New ideas, new precedents, are continually striving for a place 
in the scheme of things. Very often these ideas are socially sound 
and constructive and put an end to worn-out notions. Usually they 
are minority ideas, for naturally, but regrettably, majority ideas 
are most often old ones. Public opinion is slow and reactionary, 
and does not easily accept new ideas. 

The innovator, the leader, the special pleader for new ideas, 
has through necessity developed a new technique—the psychology 
of public persuasion. Through the application of this new psy- 
chology he is able to bring about changes in public opinion that will 
make for the acceptance of new doctrines, beliefs, and habits. The 
manipulation of the public mind, which is so marked a character- 
istic of society today, serves a social purpose. This manipulation 
serves to gain acceptance for new ideas. It is a species of educa- 
tion in that it presents new problems for study and consideration 
to the public, and leaves it free to approve or reject them. Never 
before was so broad a section of the general public so subjected to 
facts on both sides of so many problems of life. Honest education 
and honest propaganda have much in common. There is this dis- 
similarity: Education attempts to be disinterested, while propa- 
ganda is frankly partisan. 

What are the various motives for the manipulation of public 
opinion? They are the motives which dominate man in our society 
today. The basic instincts of self-preservation, procreation, and 
love are the more complex social motives. People attempt to sway 
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other people for social motives—ethical, philanthropic, educational 
—for political, for international, for economic, and for motives of 
personal ambition. 

From a social motive a special pleader may wage a campaign 
against tuberculosis or cancer, or to raise the standard of business 
ethics, or to secure support for a philanthropic institution. From 
the political standpoint, he may strive to make the public accept 
the idea of specific efficiency or economy in government. Interna- 
tionally a special pleader may be seeking peace among the nations. 
Or in economics he may try to create a2 new market for an old 
product, or a market for a new product. Personal ambition to suc- 
ceed, to convince others, to win recognition are basic motives that 
have activated most of the leaders of the world. 

There is, of course, one danger inherent in this essential ma- 
chinery of dealing with public opinion. It is a danger so grave that 
editors and publicists shy from the subject rather than discuss it. 

Where shall we end, they say, in this welter of conflicting ideas? 
What will come from this chaos? And cannot the man who has 
manipulated his public opinion and won it to his side misuse it for 
his own purpose? Possibly he can. There are Ku Klux Klans, 
there are Mussolinis, there are tyrannies of every sort; but a public 
that learns more and more how to express itself will learn more and 
more how to overthrow tyranny of every sort. So that every man 
who teaches the public how to ask for what it wants is at the same ¢ 
time teaching the public how to safeguard itself against his own 
possible tyrannous aggressiveness. 

How is public opinion manipulated? The technique of meas- 
uring and recording human relations has not been perfected as has 
the technique of measuring physical relations. No Bureau of Stand- 
ards with micrometers exists for the expert on human or public 
relations. Experimental psychology has provided some yardsticks, 
but they are not clearly defined and are more easily applied to one 
field of manipulated public opinion—advertising—than to the 
broader field of propaganda or public relations. 

It is comparatively simple to test out the comparative efficacy 
of a page advertisement with white space and an advertisement 
which is printed solidly, or of a colored billboard and a black-and- 
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white billboard. But the method of the experimental psychological 
laboratories hardly meets the requirements of the technician who 
deals with public opinion in the broad. 

Here the specialist in swaying public opinion avails himself of 
the findings of introspective psychology. He knows in general the 
basic emotions and desires of the public he intends to reach, and 
their prevalence and intensity. Analysis is the first step in dealing 
with a problem that concerns the public. He employs the technique 
of statistics, field-surveying, and the various methods of eliciting 
facts and opinions in examining both the public, and the idea or 
product he seeks to propagandize. 

Diagnostic ability enters into this question of manipulating 
public opinion; a diagnostic ability that is perhaps a greater essen- 
tial in manipulating public opinion effectively today than it will be 
later, when the technique has been more scientifically developed. 

Sociology also contributes to his technique. The group cleav- 
ages of society, the importance of group leaders, and the habits of 
their followers are part of the technical background of his work. 
He has methods adapted to educating the public to new ideas, to 
articulating minority ideas and strengthening them, to making la- 
tent majority ideas active, to making an old principle apply to a 
new idea, to substituting ideas by changing clichés, to overcoming 
prejudices, to making a part stand for the whole, and to creating 
events and circumstances that stand for his ideas. He must know 
the physical organs of approach to his public: the radio, the lec- 
ture platform, the motion picture, the letter, the advertisement, the 
pamphlet, the newspaper. He must know how an idea can be trans- 
lated into terms that fit any given form of communication, and that 
his public can understand. 

An interesting experiment is being conducted in New York in 
an endeavor to chart these human relationships along scientific 
lines. The first study of this group was to trace the development 
and functioning of given attitudes toward given subjects, such as 
religion, sex, race, morality, nationalism, internationalism, and so 
forth. The conclusion was established that attitudes were often 
created by a circumstance or circumstances of dramatic moment. 

Very often the propagandist is called upon to create a circum- 
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stance that will eventuate in the desired reaction on the part of the 
public he is endeavoring to reach. 

So much for principle; how, in practice, does this manipulating 
process work out? 

Take the question of the fight against lynching, Jim Crowism, 
and the civil discriminations against the Negro below the Mason 
and Dixon line. How was public opinion manipulated after the war 
to bring about a change, or at least a modification for the better, in 
the public attitude toward the Negro? The National Association 
for the Improvement of the Colored People had the fight in hand. 
As a matter of technique they decided to dramatize the year’s cam- 
paign in an annual convention which would center attention at one 
time and at one place upon the ideas they stood for and upon the 
men who stood for these ideas. The purpose of this convention was 
to build up for the question and for its proponents the support of 
all those who would necessarily learn of the conference. 

The first step in the technique settled, the next step was to de- 
cide how to make it most effective. 

Should it be held in the North, South, West, or East? Since 
the purpose was to affect the entire country, the association was ad- 
vised to hold it in the South. For, said the propagandist, a point of 
view on a southern question, emanating from a southern center, 
would have a greater force of authority than the same point of 
view issuing from any other locality, particularly when that point 
of view was at odds with the traditional southern point of view. At- 
lanta was chosen. 

The third step was to surround the conference with people who 
were stereotypes for ideas that carried weight all over the country. 
The support of leaders of diversified groups was sought. Telegrams 
and letters were dispatched to leaders of religious, political, social, 
and educational groups, asking for their point of view on the pur- 
pose of the conference. But in addition to these group leaders of 
national standing it was particularly important from the technical 
standpoint to secure the opinions of group leaders of the South, 
even from Atlanta itself, to emphasize the purposes of the confer- 
ence to the entire public. There was one group in Atlanta which 
could be approached. A group of ministers, on the basis of Chris- 
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tianity, had been bold enough to come out for a greater interracial 
amity. This group was approached and agreed to co-operate in the 
conference. 

Here, then, were main factors of a created circumstance; a 
conference to be held in a southern city, with the participation of 
national leaders and especially with the participation of southern 
gentlemen. 

The scene had been set. The acts of the play followed logically. 

And the event ran off as scheduled. The program itself fol- 
lowed the general scheme. Negroes and white men from the South 
on the same platform, expressing the same point of view. 

A dramatic element spotlighted here and there. A national 
leader from Massachusetts, descendant of an Abolitionist, agreeing 
in principle and in practice with a Baptist preacher from the South. 

If the radio had been in effect, the whole country would have 
heard and been moved by the speeches and the principles expressed. 

But the public read the words and the ideas in the press of the 
country. For the event had been created of such important compo- 
nent parts as to awaken interest throughout the country and to gain 
support for its ideas even in the South. 

The editorials in the southern press, reflecting the public opin- 
ion of their communities, showed that the subject had become one 
of interest to the editors because of the participation by southern 
leaders. 

The event naturally gave the Association itself substantial 
weapons with which to appeal to an increasingly wider circle. Fur- 
ther expansion of these thoughts was attained by mailing reports, 
letters, and other documents to selected groups of the public. Who 
can tell what homes, what smoking-rooms in Pullman cars and ho- 
tels, what schoolrooms, what churches, what Rotary and Kiwanis 
clubs responded to the keynote struck by these men and women 
speaking in Atlanta! 

As for the practical results, the immediate one was a change in 
the minds of many southern editors who realized that the question 
at issue was not an emotional one, but a discussable one; and that 
this point of view was immediately reflected to their readers. As 
for the further results, these are hard to measure with a slide rule. 
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The conference had its effect in changing the attitude of southern- 
ers; it had its definite effect in building up the racial consciousness 
and solidarity of the Negroes; it had its effect in bringing to the 
South in a very dramatic way a realization of the problems it was 
facing, with the consequent desire among its leaders to face them 
more ably. It is evident that the decline in lynching is an effect of 
this and other efforts of the association. 

But let us touch another field, that of industry. The millinery 
industry two years ago was hanging by a thread. The felt hat had 
arrived and was crowding out the manufacture of all those kinds of 
hats and hat ornaments upon which an industry and thousands of 
men and women employed in it had subsisted. What to do to pre- 
vent débacle? 

A public-relations counsel was called in by the association of 
the millinery trade, both wholesale and retail. He analyzed the hat 
situation and found that the hats made by the manufacturer could 
roughly be classified into six groups: the lace hat, the ribbon hat, 
the straw and feather-trimmed and other ornamented hats, and 
so on. 

The public relations counsel tabulated the elements of the so- 
cial structure that dominated the hat-using habits of women. These 
he found comprised four classes: First, the society leader, the 
woman at the fountain-head of style who made the fashion by her 
approval. Second, there was the style expert, the writer or publi- 
cist who enunciated fashion facts and information. Third was the 
artist, who was needed to give artistic approval to the styles. Fourth, 
and not unimportant either, were beautiful women to wear the em- 
bodied ideas sanctioned by the other groups. The problem, then, 
was to bring into juxtaposition all of these groups, and preferably 
at one time and at one place, before an audience of those most con- 
cerned, the buyers of hats. 

With that as a working plan of how to shape events to bring 
about the desired result, the remainder of the work was simply 
filling in the outline with real people. 

A committee of prominent artists was organized to choose the 
six most beautiful girls in New York to wear, in a series of six tab- 
leaux, the six most beautiful hats of the six style classifications at a 
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fashion féte to be held at the Hotel Astor. Heyworth Campbell, 
art editor of the Condé Nast publications, was head of the com- 
mittee. Leo Lentelli, the sculptor; Charles Dana Gibson; Henry 
Creange, the art director; Ray Greenleaf, joined the group and 
toiled mightily to choose from among hundreds of applicants the 
six most desirable candidates. 

In the meantime there was organized a style committee of dis- 
tinguished American women who, on a basis of their interest in the 
development of an American industry, were willing to add the au- 
thority of their names to the idea. And, simultaneously, there was 
organized a style committee consisting of Carmel White, of Vogue, 
and other prominent fashion authorities who were willing to sup- 
port the idea because of its style value. The girls had been chosen. 
Now they chose the hats. 

On the evening of the fashion show everything had been ar- 
ranged for the dramatic juxtaposition of all of these elements for 
molding public opinion. The girls—beautiful girls—in their lovely 
hats and costumes paraded on the running-board before an audi- 
ence of the entire trade. 

The news of the event affected not only the buying habits of 
the onlookers, but also of the women throughout the country. The 
story of the event was flashed to the consumer by the news service 
of her newspaper as well as by the advertisement of her favorite 
store. Broadsides went to the millinery buyer from the manufac- 
turer, and the rotogravure of the lovely women in the lovely hats 
went to the consumer in the smallest town. In ten days the industry 
was humming. One manufacturer stated that whereas before the 
show he had not sold any large trimmed hats, after it he sold thou- 
sands. The felt hat was put to rout; not by Paris immediately, but 
by the women in this country, who quite rightly accepted the lead- 
ership of the fashion groups who had created the circumstances as 
they are outlined here. 

If large trimmed hats could put to rout the small felt cloche, 
then perhaps velvet could also make its inroads upon the style hab- 
its of twenty-three million women. Analysis showed that the velvet 
manufacturers could not start their fashion here. Fashion came 
from Paris. That Lyons, home of silk manufactories, and Paris, 
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home of couturiéres and milliners, influenced the American mar- 
kets, both of manufacture and distribution, there was no doubt. 
The attack had to be made at the source. It was determined to sub- 
stitute purpose for chance, and to utilize the regular sources for 
fashion distribution, and to influence the public from the sources. 
A velvet fashion service, openly supported by the manufacturers, 
was organized. Its first function was to establish contact with the 
Lyons manufactories and the Paris couturiéres to find out what 
they were doing, to encourage them to act on behalf of velvet, and 
to help in the proper exploitation of their wares. An intelligent Pa- 
risian was enlisted into the work. It was he who visited Lanvin and 
Worth, Agnes and Patou, etc., and induced them to use velvet in 
their gowns and their hats. It was he who arranged for the distin- 
guished Countess this or Duchess that to wear the hat or the gown. 
And as for the presentation of the idea to the public, the American 
buyer or the American woman of fashion was simply shown the 
velvet creations in the atelier of the dressmaker or the milliner. 
She bought the velvet because she liked it and because it was in 
fashion. The editor of the American magazine and the fashion re- 
porter of the American newspaper, likewise subjected to the actual 
(though created) circumstance, reflected it in her news, which, in 
turn, subjected the consumer and the buyer here to the same influ- 
ences. The result was that what was at first a trickle of velvet be- 
came a flood. A demand was slowly being created, not fortuitously, 
but consciously. A big department store, aiming to be a style lead- 
er, advertised velvet gowns and hats on the authority of French 
couturiéres and quoted original cables received from them. The 
echo of the new style note resounded from hundreds of department 
stores throughout the country who wanted to be style leaders too. 

Broadside followed broadside, the mail followed the cables, 
and the American woman traveler appeared before ship news pho- 
tographers in velvet gown and hat. 

The created circumstances had their effect. Velvet was the 
fashion. “Fickle fashion had veered to velvet,” was one newspaper 
comment. And the industry in South Manchester and Patterson 
again kept thousands busy. 
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The fields in which public opinion can be manipulated to con- 
form to a desired result are as varied as life itself. 

In politics, for instance, in order to humanize an individual: 
When President Coolidge was running for office the question was 
brought up of how the hitherto unknown personality of the man 
in the White House could be projected to the country. 

It was suggested that an event in which the most human groups 
would be brought into juxtaposition with the president would have 
the desired result. Actors and actresses were invited to breakfast 
with Mr. Coolidge at the White House. The country felt that a 
man in the White House who could laugh with Al Jolson and the 
Dolly sisters was not frigid and unsympathetic. 

An interesting example of international propaganda is the cam- 
paign that was waged to make 110,000,000 people in America re- 
alize that a small country on the Baltic was not simply a spot on 
the map. Lithuania was reflected to this country in its drama, mu- 
sic, literature, habits, economics, and agriculture. The printed 
word and events created to symbolize facts and ideas made Ameri- 
ca aware of the conditious in Lithuania and of its just aspirations. 
Ignorance was dissipated and sympathies strengthened to a point 
where these feelings became translated into action. Lithuania re- 
ceived economic aid and political recognition. 

From Lithuania to silks is a long distance. And yet the same 
technique of creating circumstance which freed the Lithuanians 
helped to create a market for more beautiful silks. Although the 
silks made in America were inspired by France, the American 
woman refused to recognize their style of beauty until Paris had 
put its stamp of approval on them. That was the problem: to de- 
velop public opinion to accept the idea that American silk was ar- 
tistic, and to use French authority in accomplishing that end. The 
silks were authentic in beauty, workmanship, and style. A plan 
was developed to have the silks exhibited in the Louvre, because 
that stands for the idea of accredited beauty in the American mind. 
It was suggested that the American ambassador officially open the 
exhibition, as a fitting recognition of America’s leadership in the 
field. He felt legitimately that he was doing his duty in encourag- 
ing American industry. Leading men and women in the French 
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capital were invited to the exhibition, with the consequence that by 
cable, by motion picture, by mail, the American public was soon 
made conscious of the fact that its own silk had received the rec- 
ognition of the French art authorities. It must be good, therefore! 
And the best index of the success of the plan was the fact that the 
leading cities of the United States vied with each other for the honor 
of exhibiting what the Louvre had shown, whereas before they had 
regarded the productions of America’s looms simply as so much 
merchandise. 

As for the companies interested in gaining acceptance for new 
inventions, how can they overcome the inertia of the public without 
applying some stimulus to public opinion? The panatrope, an in- 
strument which is the result of years of painstaking experimen- 
tation in the electrical and acoustical laboratories of four great 
corporations—the Westinghouse, the General Electric, the Radio 
Corporation, and the Brunswick-Balke-Collender companies—was 
perfected and ready for general sale. A definite technique must be 
used to launch it to affect the minds of millions who presumably 
are much more interested in football scores and Lindbergh than in 
a new mechanical principle in music-making machinery. Group ad- 
herence is the fulcrum around which broad acceptance for new 
ideas can most rapidly be moved. Certain small groups are impor- 
tant enough to influence the attitudes of large groups that overlap 
them. First were the music lovers and critics, whose acceptance of 
this new idea carried weight with the average buyer of musical in- 
struments, who without their aid could not formulate an opinion as 
to the quality of this machine. Scientists were selected to join the 
committee of sponsorship that had been formed. Their support of 
the idea meant to the public that it was scientifically correct. Third 
was the stereotype of the Metropolitan Opera House, which stands 
in the public mind for achievement in music. It was decided to 
gather all of these elements together at a single dramatic event in a 
place which should further symbolize the idea. The patrons of mu- 
sic were chosen: Mrs. Vincent Astor and Mr. Otto Kahn joined 
the committee. The scientists, John Hays Hammond and Doctor 
Alfred N. Goldsmith, were happy to give their authority to the idea 
and joined the committee. Benjamino Gigli, a tenor of the Metro- 
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politan Opera Company, gave the artistic stamp of approval to the 
event. And quite naturally Aeolian Hall, the nucleus of music, was 
chosen as the place at which the event was to be held. A represen- 
tative audience responded to the invitation. The event was impor- 
tant and interesting and took a prominent place among the com- 
petitive ideas and events of the day. The consequence was that the 
Panatrope immediately received acceptance as an important mu- 
sical instrument. Without the definite procedure of implanting a 
new idea in the public mind, the inertia of society might have re- 
tarded the acceptance of this invention in the musical field for 
many years. 

Public opinion may be marshaled for or against even salad 
dressings. Here the American’s sense of humor was made the basis 
of a plan to make large numbers of the public receptive to a new 
product. Reciprocal relations between the palate and the palette in 
terms of harmonies in oil were made the basis of a picturesque joke. 
The public, more seriously occupied with Chinese revolutions and 
Nicaraguan questions, responded immediately to the idea that art 
galleries are fitting places, not only for still-lifes of salads as paint- 
ed by famous artists, but also of examples of art in cooking. Beau- 
tifully prepared salads dedicated to famous artists were therefore 
displayed underneath canvases painted by famous artists. The ex- 
hibit was colorful and spirited and had its effect in focusing atten- 
tion on salad dressing. That newspapers offer space in their col- 
umns and devote time and attention to such an exhibit is not the 
relevant point. What is relevant is that an idea may strike the 
fancy and arrest the attention of hundreds of thousands of people, 
and as such can be communicated to them through every form of 
thought-transmission of which modern business avails itself. 

Analysis of the problem and its causes is the first step toward 
shaping the public mind on any subject. Occasionally the analysis 
points to a basic change in the policy of a manufacturer. 

Take the case of a certain vegetable shortening. There was no 
sale of this food product in certain sections of the public. A care- 
ful research was made. It was found that orthodox Jews would not 
buy it because it did not conform to the dietary requirements of 
their religion. The manufacturer altered the product itself to make 
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it conform to the dietary strictures of this market. The problem 
that lay before him then was to acquaint this sector of the popula- 
tion with the change. This problem was handled with success. The 
stamp of approval was given the product by religious leaders and 
special dietary officials. Institutions such as hospitals, that were 
known to conform scrupulously to the dietary rules, were asked to 
convince themselves of the character and quality of the product. 
Their approval bore weight with the thousands of people who re- 
spected their authority. 

One method of changing people’s ideas has been often used, 
and that is to substitute new ideas for old by changing clichés. The 
evacuation hospitals during the war came in for a certain amount 
of criticism because of the summary way in which they handled 
their wounded. The name was changed to “evacuation post,” thus 
changing the cliché. No one expected more than adequate emer- 
gency treatment of an institution so named. This story, which was 
told to me by a reliable authority, is a clear illustration of the prin- 
ciple. 

Before 1925 few people in America felt that industry had any 
connection with art. Few manufacturers thought seriously of the 
artistic ramifications of their work. A small group of people, how- 
ever, realizing the importance of this phase of American industry, 
aproached Herbert Hoover, secretary of commerce, and suggested 
that he appoint a commission to visit and report on the Internation- 
al Exposition of Industrial and Decorative Arts at Paris in 1925. 
I was appointed associate commissioner. We appointed about 150 
delegates from different industries to study the exposition at Paris. 
A report was made. Industry itself became conscious of the new 
cliché of themselves that had been made in this way. Since then a 
determined progress toward authentic beauty has been made in 
large industries throughout the country. 

Soap found a new market and a new use when the public-rela- 
tions counsel of a large soap corporation called upon the desire for 
beauty of a strong minority of the population and introduced soap 
as a medium for sculpture as a pastime for children and as an edu- 
cational aid for schools. An annual contest has been held for sev- 
eral years in a leading art gallery, and exhibits of the works of 
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thousands of professional and amateur sculptors shown in the lead- 
ing galleries and museums of the country. 

Instantaneous attention was given to the financial articles of 
W. Z. Ripley, asking for full publicity in financial reports of stock 
corporations. He articulated an idea that was latent in the minds 
of a large majority of the public. The next step was to convert this 
new awareness into action. Public opinion, aroused by Ripley, 
forced the New York Stock Exchange to take action. 

Occasionally the manipulation of the public mind entails the 
removal of a prejudice. Prejudices are often the application of old 
taboos to new conditions. They are illogical, emotional, and ham- 
pering to progress. Take, for example, the feeling that used to 
exist against margarine. In its early stages of manufacture in this 
country, margarine was, like as not, made of impure animal matter. 
Its state of wholesomeness was not apparent. Today margarine is 
made of pure vegetable or animal ingredients that have been sci- 
entifically determined upon as wholesome and passed as pure by 
the government. Yet the prejudice carried over, and a difficult 
campaign is still being waged to remove this prejudice. Corre- 
spondence is carried on with officials and leaders in the field of 
medicine, hygiene, and dietetics, and the result of their manifold 
study given out to the public. The prejudice remained long after 
its cause had been altered. 

This is an age of mass production. In the mass production of 
materials a broad technique has been developed and applied to 
their distribution. In this age, too, there must be a technique for 
the mass distribution of ideas. Public opinion can be moved, di- 
rected, and formed by such a technique. But at the core of this 
great heterogeneous body of public opinion is a tenacious will to 
live, to progress, to move in the direction of ultimate social and in- 
dividual benefit. He who seeks to manipulate public opinion must 
always heed it. 
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NEWS AND NOTES 


Notes of interest to the readers of the Journal should be in the hands of the editor 
of “News and Notes” not later than the tenth of the month preceding publication. 


Social Changes in 1927.—The July issue of the American Journal of 
Sociology, under the editorship of William F. Ogburn, is to be devoted 
to articles on “Social Changes in 1927.” This issue attempts to show the 
major changes in American civilization, in certain of its sociological as- 
pects, in 1927. The articles, being brief, will necessarily be concentrated 
on only the most important events happening in the particular field, 
wherever possible stated in esentially factual and statistical form. The 
changes dealt with will be changes in social conditions, primarily, but will 
deal also, in certain articles, somewhat with changes in the social organi- 
zations concerned with changes in social conditions. 

The articles now in prospect are the following: “Population,” by 
Warren S. Thompson, director of the Scripps Foundation for Research 
in Population Problems; “Natural Resources,” by George Otis Smith, di- 
rector of the United States Geological Survey and president of the Ameri- 
can Institute of Mining and Metallurgical Engineers; “Production,” by 
Professor Harry Jerome, Professor of Economics, University of Wiscon- 
sin; “Labor,” by David J. Sapoos, of the faculty of Brookwood Labor 
College; “Wages,” by Leo Wolman, of the faculty of the New School for 
Social Research and of the Research Staff of the Amalgamated Clothing 
Workers of America; ““Employment and Unemployment,” by William A. 
Berridge, economist, Metropolitan Life Insurance Company; “Social and 
Labor Legislation,” by John B. Andrews, American Association for La- 
bor Legislation, New York City; “Health,” by Harry H. Moore, econo- 
mist of the United States Public Health Service and director of the 
Committee on the Cost of Medical Care; “Social Welfare Organization,” 
by Leroy E. Bowman, of the faculty of Columbia University and secre- 
tary of the National Community Center Association; “The Family,” by 
Ernest R. Groves, of the faculty of the University of North Carolina; 
“Crime,” by Charles Elmer Gehlke, Western Reserve University, and 
member of the staff of the Missouri Crime Survey; “Rural Life,” by John 
M. Gillette, professor of rural sociology, University of North Dakota; 
“International Relations,” by Raymond L. Buell, research director, For- 
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eign Policy Association; “Foreign Trade and Investment,” by G. B. 
Roorbach, professor of foreign trade, Harvard University; “Religion,” 
by Arthur E. Holt, Chicago Theological Seminary; “Education,” by 
George S. Counts, associate director of the International Institute of 
Teachers College, Columbia University; “Communication,” by Ernest 
W. Burgess, professor of sociology, University of Chicago; “Inventions,” 
by William F. Ogburn, professor of sociology, University of Chicago; 
“Government,” by Joseph P. Chamberlain, director of the Legislative 
Drafting Bureau, Columbia University. 


Grants-in-Aid of Research of the Social Science Research Council.— 
The Social Science Research Council wishes to call the attention of re- 
search workers to its plan of grants-in-aid. These grants, unlike the 
Council’s fellowships, are not awarded merely once a year, but are avail- 
able throughout the year. The next meeting of the Council’s Committee 
on grants-in-aid is scheduled for the middle of June. The following state- 
ment sets forth the aim, scope, and conditions governing the awarding of 
the Council’s grants-in-aid: 

The primary interest of the Advisory Committee on Grants-in-Aid is to 
bring about the completion of a piece of research, rather than the development 
of promising researchers. Preference will be given to proposals which involve 
improvement of technique and development of methods, which involve two 
or more of the social sciences, including history, which relate to problems of 
present scientific significance. 

Preference will ordinarily be given to applicants from smaller institutions, 
from which financial aid for social science research is not at present available. 

Ordinarily grants-in-aid will not be proposed by this Committee for per- 
sons who are eligible to receive a fellowship from the Social Science Research 
Council. 

Grants-in-aid will ordinarily be proposed only (@) when a substantial 
amount of work has already been done, (6) when the need for financial assist- 
ance is demonstrated, and (c) when a definite plan for future work has been 
presented. 

The Committee will usually expect applicants to indicate a reasonably 
definite time of completion and prospect of publication of their work. 


The Committee has agreed upon the following rules: 

Applications may be submitted at any time and will be considered at the 
next meeting of the Committee. 

Each applicant shall submit (1) A careful statement of the proposed plan 
of work, with submission of parts completed, together with a statement of the 
ultimate scope and object of the study. (2) A statement of the sum of money 
desired. (3) The date when he expects to be free to continue his work. (4) The 
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probable date of completion. (5) His professional record, including men under 
whom he has worked, and their indorsement of his application. (6) A record 
of other prior or pending applications for aid from this or other agencies. 

Applications should be sent to the office of the Council, 50 East 42nd 
Street, New York City. 


Research Fellowships in Rural Economics and Sociology.—The So- 
cial Science Research Council announces the launching of a series of Re- 
search Fellowships in Agricultural Economics and Rural Sociology for 
the five-year period 1928-33. A special committee of the Council has 
been constituted to handle these fellowships, and consists of the follow- 
ing: Dr. E. G. Nourse (chairman), Dr. Joseph S. Davies, Professor 
Frank A. Fetter, Dr. C. J. Galpin, Dr. W. J. Spillman, and Mr, Henry A. 
Wallace. These fellowships should not be confused with the research fel- 
lowships in the social sciences, which are now in their third year. 

The annual meeting of the Social Science Research Council took 
place in Chicago on April 7. A number of important matters were con- 
sidered. At this meeting the Council’s Research Fellows for the year 
1928-29 were selected. A later issue of the Journal will give a fuller ac- 
count of the results of this meeting. 


The New Journal of Abstracts in the Sociai Sciences.—The Social 
Science Research Council announces plans to establish a Journal of Ab- 
stracts in the Social Sciences. These plans are the result of five years 
study by a committee of the Council which has canvassed the situation 
with respect to the needs, resources, and purposes to be served by a com- 
prehensive abstract service in the social sciences. 

A substantial subsidy has been provided for a period of ten years, 
until the journal has become self-supporting through subscriptions. 

In its report to the Council at Hanover, New Hampshire, in August, 
1927, the Committee on Social Science Abstracts stated the need for ab- 
stracts in the following paragraphs: 

The founding of the Social Science Research Council is itself a recognition 
of the fact that leaders in the social sciences are convinced that research in 
these disciplines is greatly in need of stimulation and direction, and farther, 
that the scholars in these fields should be brought loser together for the con- 
sideration and solution of common problems. On the other hand, the delibera- 
tions of the Committee on Social Science Abstracts, and much of the informa- 
tion gathered by it, clearly bring out the fact that one great obstacle to the 
doing of truly scientific research in these fields lies in the tremendous mass of 
the materials to be considered and in the relative, if not quite complete, lack 
of appropriate tools for attacking it. There are so many books, pamphlets 
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and reports constantly being published and so many periodicals both scientific 
and semi-scientific steadily pc. ing from printing houses both here and abroad, 
that it is physically impossible for any one to keep abreast of all the literature 
even in his own special field of work. For this reason also, and in making a 
courageous effort to read what he should, he is likely to take first the publica- 
tions obviously in his own special field, and for lack of time to do more, to be- 
come increasingly oblivious of what is being done in other disciplines upon the 
same subjects. Thus artificial departmental lines tend to become sharper, and 
in his mind the social sciences stand as distinct and separate fields. 

To overcome these difficulties, a journal is proposed which will save an 
almost infinite amount of time and labor on the part of research workers, by 
giving them in one journal complete citations and short but objective abstracts 
of all important new materials, and will at the same time draw together the 
several disciplines by serving them all through one journal based upon some 
systematic classification and improved by numerous cross-references to the 
materials in other fields. Other important advantages of such a publication 
could easily be stated. It will save much duplication and waste of effort, it will 
apprise the worker of the existence of other specialists working on his problems 
and stimulate correspondence between them, it will call attention to new meth- 
ods of research, it will serve as a permanent record of the work already accom- 
plished, and will in many other ways promote the healthy development of the 
sciences to which it relates. 


The Social Science Research Council has appointed an Organizing 
Committee consisting of the following scholars, and charged with the re- 
sponsibility of organizing and establishing Social Science Abstracts: Dr. 
Isaiah Bowman, American Geographical Society; Dr. Davis R. Dewey, 
editor of the American Economic Review; Dr. Carlton Hayes, professor 
of history, Columbia University; Dr. Frederic A. Ogg, editor of the 
American Political Science Review; Dr. Frank A. Ross, editor of the 
Journal of the American Statistical Association; Dr. Clark Wissler, pro- 
fesor of anthropology, Yale University; and Dr. F. Stuart Chapin, chair- 
man, professor of sociology, University of Minnesota. 

To assist the Organizing Committee, a number of advisory commit- 
tees have been appointed in the fields of cultural anthropology, econom- 
ics, history, human geography, political science, sociology, and statistics. 
These advisory committees have been asked to suggest: (1) the names of 
scholars who may be considered for the position of salaried editors and 
unsalaried consulting editors; (2) to draw up a scheme of classification 
adequate to the needs of the systematic grouping of materials from their 
respective fields of specialization within the social sciences. 

Since the Council is made up of delegates from the national learned 
societies in the fields of anthropology, economics, history, political sci- 
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ence, psychology, sociology, and statistics, the purposes of the Council in 
its efforts to further co-operative scientific research in the social sciences 
is best served by devoting Social Science Abstracts to the fields of cul- 
tural anthropology, history, human geography, political science, soci- 
ology, and statistics, broadly construed. 

Social Science Abstracts will be issued monthly during the year and 
in each issue will appear systematic abstracts of new information pub- 
lished in the fields indicated for the preceding month or months. Social 
Science Abstracts will be printed in English in this country, but it will 
attempt to cover the social science literature of the world as originally 
published in all languages. 

Negotiations are under way to establish a satisfactory basis of co- 
operation with the Committee on Intellectual Co-operation of the League 
of Nations in working out a modus operandi with the arrangements for 
economic abstracts undertaken by this international organization. 

The test of published materials to be abstracted will in general be 
the criterion of mew information, in the sense of important factual studies 
and contributions to theory and opinion, in the fields of the social sciences 
indicated. This will require the careful scrutiny of articles in periodicals, 
pamphlets, bulletins, monographs, and ne.. books. It is conservatively 
estimated that the annual number of abstracts will run to fifteen or twen- 


ty thousand titles the first year. The abstracts will be cross-referenced 
and annual indexes published. It is hoped that the first number of Social 
Science Abstracts may be published within the present calendar year. 

F. Stuart CHAPIN, Chairman of the Organizing Committee 


American Yearbook.—The American Year Book for 1927, covering 
the events and progress of the year in the various fields of science, litera- 
ture, art, political history, religion, and business and economics, has been 
published by Doubleday, Doran & Company of New York and Garden 
City, and is now available by order direct to the publishers or through 
the booksellers. There are 185 contributors to the volume who have writ- 
ten on subjects of particular interest to the forty-five learned societies of 
this country which are represented on the Advisory Board of the Ameri- 
can Yearbook Corporation, including the American Sociological Society, 
which is represented by Frank H. Hankins, of Smith College. 

There are twenty-seven major topical divisions in the present vol- 
ume. Division XXIV bears the title “Philosophical and Social Sciences.” 
In this division is a three-thousand-word article on the subject of soci- 
ology written by Professor Hankins, which fully covers that field, review- 
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ing the developments for the calendar year 1927. Dr. Clark Wissler, of 
the American Museum of Natural History of New York City, in col- 
laboration with some of his colleagues in that institution, has written the 
article on “Anthropology and Ethnology,” of similar scope. 

Division XIV covers the field of practical social problems and condi- 
tions, embracing such subjects as crime conditions, penology, organized 
social work, social and mental hygiene, child welfare and child labor, and 
so on. Among the contributors in this division are Dr. Hastings H. Hart, 
of the Sage Foundation, Bennet Mead, of Washington, D. C., Douglas P. 
Falconer, of the Children’s Aid Society, Hornell Hart, of Bryn Mawr 
College, Ray H. Everett, of the American Social Hygiene Association, 
Dr. George K. Pratt, of the National Committee of Mental Hygiene, 
George Gove, of the New York State Housing Board, C. C. Carstens, of 
the Child Welfare League, Wiley H. Swift, of National Child Labor Com- 
mission, and Algernon Lee, of the Rand School of New York City. 


Survey of Research in Population.—In order to lay a foundation for 
a program of research in the field of population, the Advisory Committee 
on Population of the Social Science Research Council is making a survey 
of research now being carried on in this field. Information is desired upon 
all projects of research in population, whether made by descriptive, his- 
torical, statistical, or other methods. The committee conceives the field 
as including in its scope, not only vital statistics and demography, but 
also studies of population groups, their elements, characteristics, quali- 
ties, activities, and changes. Among the specific topics to be covered are 
population and its changes, population theories; mortality; births and 
birth-rates; immigration, internal migration; races and nationalities; eu- 
genics; morbidity, sickness, and health surveys; families, marriage, di- 
vorce, illegitimacy, children; man in relation to geography, density of 
population, city and regional planning, food supply, natural and economic 
resources in relation to population; defectives, institutional populations 
of all types; economic conditions, such as wages, economic classes, em- 
ployment of women, occupations, standards of living, in relation to popu- 
lation; mental efficiency, mental qualities of the population; education, 
training, and literacy of the population; citizenship, naturalization; and 
disasters, such as floods, earthquakes, famine, war, pestilence, in relation 
to population. 

The committee will be grateful for information which will make the 
report more complete. If any of the readers of this Journal who are con- 
ducting research in this field have not already been asked to report in re- 
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gard to their work, the committee will be grateful if they will communi- 
cate with Dr. Robert M. Woodbury, 528 West 114th Street, New York 
City. 

American Home Economics Association.—The twenty-first annual 
meeting of the American Home Economics Association will be held in 
Des Moines, Iowa, June 25-29, 1928, with Fort Des Moines Hotel as 
headquarters. Each of the ten sections of the Association will hold two or 
three special meetings at which its particular interests will be presented 
in papers and informal discussions. On Monday, June, 25, preceding the 
opening of the American Home Economics Association meetings, two 
conferences will be held at Fort Des Moines Hotel, Des Moines, one called 
by the United States Commission of Education for supervisors and teach- 
ers of home economics, and the other for extension workers in home eco- 
nomics. 


International Sociological Congress.—At the congress of the Insti- 
tut Internationale de Sociologie, held in Paris in October, 1927, the sub- 
ject was authority and hierarchy. There were papers by Salomon Rein- 
ach on the origin of authority; Sanzy Escartin, secretary of the Spanish 
academy of moral and political sciences, on the direction of the functions 
of authority; Professor Starcke, of Copenhagen, on the nature of sov- 
reignty; M. Descamps, director of the review La Science Sociale, on the 
formation of social hierarchy and authority among uncivilized peoples; 
G. L. Duprat, professor of sociology at the University of Geneva, on the 
distinction and relations of functional and personal hierarchies; Frédéric 
Roman, of Columbia University, on hierarchy in school direction; Pierre 
Chotch, former royal minister of Montenegro, on the authority and mis- 
sion of directors of opinion; Gaston Richard on the relationships of au- 
thority and social classification to the rules governing the making of 
classifications; and Francesco da Luca, professor of public law in the 
University of Naples, on the restoration of authority and hierarchy in 
Italy and on the value of the Italian experience. The congress will meet 
next in 1929 in Geneva and the subject will be the underlying causes of 
war and conditions of a durable peace. 


Sociology in Mexico—The summer school of the National Univer- 
sity of Mexico will be held from July 2 to August 15 in Mexico City. 
Seminar groups will be organized, dealing (in English) with the econom- 
ic, political, social, educational, labor, agrarian forces, etc., at work in 
the Mexican Republic. These give opportunity for intelligently directed 
study of changing social conditions in Modern Mexico. Professor Edward 
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A. Ross, of the University of Wisconsin, gives the lectures in general 
sociology; Dr. S. Lipschitz, of the University of Berlin, gives the course 
in “Modern Trends in World Economics and Their Relation to Inter- 
national Politics,” while the work in “Aztec Literature” is in charge of 
John Cornyn, of the University of Toronto, and the work in “Mexican 
Folklore” is in charge of Frances Toor, of the University of California. 


Ohio Sociologists —The Fourth Annual Meeting of the Ohio Sociol- 
ogical Society was held in Columbus, Ohio, April 6 and 7, 1928. The 
afternoon meeting on Friday, April 6, was held in connection with the 
Social Science Section of the Ohio College Association. At this meeting 
a committee report was presented recommending the formation of an 
Ohio Social Research Council. This report was adopted and a commit- 
tee on organization was formed with Spurgeon Bell, Director of Business 
Research, Ohio State University, as chairman. The evening meeting was 
devoted to a paper by Guy Sarvis, of Hiram College, formerly of the Uni- 
versity of Nanking, who analyzed the causes of present Chinese disturb- 
ances in terms of the conflict of cultures of the Occident and the Orient. 

On Saturday morning, April 7, three papers were presented, as fol- 
lows: Newell L. Sims, of Oberlin College, discussed “Problems in Pres- 
ent-Day Public Opinion in the United States.” Charles W. Coulter, of 
Ohio Wesleyan University, read a paper on “The Place of the Sociologist 
in a Clinic for Delinquents,” and the discussion was led by Read Bain, 
of Miami University. C. T. Philblad, of Wittenberg College, presented a 
paper on the “Sociology of J. H. W. Stuckenberg,” with discussion led by 
J. A. Quinn, of the University of Cincinnati. A unique and interesting 
discussion on this paper was given by the widow of Stuckenberg, who was 
in attendance at this meeting. H. A. Miller, of Ohio State University, 
gave a review of research projects now being conducted by members of 
the Ohio Sociological Society. 

The officers of the Society for the year 1928-29 are: president, F. G. 
Detweiler, Denison University; vice-president, George Ash, Ohio Uni- 
versity; secretary, J. A. Quinn, University of Cincinnati; editor of The 
Ohio Sociologist, H. A. Miller, Ohio State University. 


The Religious Education Association ——The Committee on Research 
of the Religious Education Association, of which Professor A. E. Holt, 
of the Chicago Theological Seminary, is chairman, held a session Friday, 
March 9. In the morning reports of research were made on the following: 
“Progress of the Character Education Inquiry,” by Professor Hugh 
Hartshorne, Columbia University; ‘““New Techniques for the Study of 
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Co-operative Tendencies,” by Dr. Julius Maller, Columbia University; 
“A Scale for Measuring Attitudes toward the Church,” by Professor E. 
J. Chave, University of Chicago; “The Church in the Changing Com- 
munity,” by Professor S. C. Kincheloe, Y.M.C.A. College, Chicago; 
“Methods of Studying City Churches,” by Dr. H. Paul Douglass, Insti- 
tute of Social and Religious Research; “The Study of Mental Disorders 
as a Basis for Moral and Religious Re-education,” by A. T. Boisen, 
Worcester State Hospital; “An Experiment with Worship in an Older 
Boys’ Conference,” by Professor Goodwin B. Watson, Columbia Univer- 
sity; ““A Study of Biblical and Secular Literature as Material for Charac- 
ter Training,” by Edwin D. Starbuck. 

Luncheon round-tables were held at noon, with selected specialists in 
charge, on “Testing,” “Surveying,” “Case Studies,” “Curriculum Con- 
struction,” “Community Studies,” “Experimentation.” In the afternoon 
session Professor Ellsworth Faris spoke on “Methods of Research,” in 
which he pointed out the difficulty of basing research in religion upon 
psychology because of confusion among psychological authorities, and in 
which he advocated the desirability of securing subjective attitudes in 
addition to the description of the external objective behavior. Professor 
A, E. Holt outlined the specific fields in which research in religious edu- 
cation might be made. 

Dr. Ruth Shonle Cavan presented a list of research projects in prog- 
ress in religious education, which will later be published in the Journal of 
Religious Education. The Committee on Research decided that in the fu- 
ture research projects should be undertaken by established agencies like 
universities rather than under its own auspices. The feasibility of an 
annual summer conference for the discussion of research projects was 
given favorable consideration. 

The Religious Education Association announces the publication of 
a new monograph, Undergraduate Instruction in Religious Education in 
the United States: A Co-operative Survey, by Walker M. Alderton, 
Mary W. Clapp, John B. Hanna, Paul M. Limbert, Ruth E. Murphy, 
Katherine L. Richards, and others. 


American Anthropological Association The Seventh Annual Meet- 
ing and Archaeological Pilgrimage of the central section of the American 
Anthropological Association was held at Beloit, Wisconsin, March 2-3. 
The presidential address was given by Fay-Cooper Cole, of the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin, who also gave a talk on “The Langford Excavations 
near Joliet.” Among the other papers of interest to our readers were 
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“The Development of Indian Design,” by Edward Sapir; “Some Psy- 
chological Aspects of the Medicine Man’s Vocation,” by W. B. Hambly, 
Field Museum; “Some Observations on Sicilians in Chicago,” by Char- 
lotte Gower, University of Chicago; “A Further Consideration of the 
Culture Areas in Africa,” by Melville Herskovitz. 


American Historical Association—The Association announces the 
appointment of Professor Dexter Perkins, of the University of Rochester, 
to serve as secretary of the Association for the year 1928, in succession to 
the late Professor John Spencer Bassett, of Smith College. 


The American Association for Adult Education—The Association 
will hold its third annual meeting on May 14, 15, and 16 at Swarthmore, 
Pennsylvania. The Executive Board of the Association proposes a change 
in the constitution which would permit increase in membership dues and 
publication of a quarterly Journal of Adult Education. Speakers at 
the meeting include William A. Neilson, Frederick P. Keppel, Lorado 
Taft, John P. Frey, Fiske Kimball, Leon J. Richardson, Edward C. 
Elliot, and John D. Willard. 


Annual Convention of Social Workers—The Fifty-fifth Annual 
Meeting of the National Conference of Social Work is being held as the 
Journal goes to press, at the Municipal Auditorium, Memphis, Tennessee. 
A report of this meeting will be given in the next issue of the Journal. 


American Association of Social Workers—The Committee on Pub- 
lications of the Association, of which Mary Van Kleeck is chairman, an- 
nounces the establishment of a series of publications under the title 
“Studies in the Practice of Social Work.” The series as planned is for the 
purpose of making available tentative and partial studies to social work- 
ers, teachers, and students. The first contribution to this series is “A 
Study of the Interview,” which is the work of the Chicago Chapter Com- 
mittee under the chairmanship of Helen B. Myrick. An introductory 
chapter is supplied by Harry Lurie, and the Preface by Miss Myrick. 
Dorothea de Schweinitz has been engaged to edit the manuscript and will 
begin work at once. It is expected that the book will be ready for distri- 
bution at the time of the annual meeting in Memphis. 


Helen S. Trounstine Foundation —During the year 1927 this foun- 
dation completed the following studies: “Wage-Earning Girls in Cin- 
cinnati: The Wages, Employment, Housing, Food, Recreation, and 
Education of a Sample Group,” by Frances I. Rich and Ellery F. Reed; 
“A Program for the Development of a Department of Public Welfare for 
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Cincinnati,” by Ellery F. Reed; “The Hamilton County Home: A Social 
Survey of the Almshouse in Cincinnati,’ by Eugenia L. Remelin. The 
Foundation constitutes the research division of the community chest and 
the council of social agencies. It is supported by an endowment and 
community chest funds, and is administered by a board of trustees. The 
director of the Foundation is Ellery F. Reed. 


Bibliography on Family and Child Welfare.—A bibliography of 182 
studies of family and child welfare in Pennsylvania, 1921-26, by Hugh P. 
Brinton, Jr., has been compiled through the co-operation of the depart- 
ment of sociology, University of Pennsylvania, and the Child Welfare 
Division, Public Charities Association of Pennsylvania. A limited num- 
ber of copies are available for free distribution on request to the Com- 
mittee on Philanthropic Labor, 1515 Cherry Street, Philadelphia. 


Bibliography of Social Service Administration—Mr. W. W. Burke, 
of the Graduate School of Social Service Administration of the University 
of Chicago, is the author of “The Administration of Private Social Serv- 
ice Agencies,” a topical bibliography with a supplement. 


Best Book of the Year for Parents ——Dr. Douglas A. Thom, director 
of the Division of Mental Hygiene of the Massachusetts Department of 
Mental Diseases, has been awarded the medal for the best book for par- 
ents published during 1927. The medal, which is presented by Children, 
The Magazine for Parents, is awarded for Dr. Thom’s book, Everyday 
Problems of the Everyday Child. Last year the first award of this medal 
was made to Angelo Patri for his book, The Problems of Childhood. 


Birmingham Southern College.—Dr. Kenneth E. Barnhart, professor 
of sociology at Harris College, St. Louis, has accepted a position as head 
of the department of sociology. 


Butler College.—Professor Ernest H. Shideler, of Franklin College, 
will give courses in social psychology, urban sociology, and elementary 
sociology during the summer session. Professor Howard E. Jensen ad- 
dressed the Louisville, Kentucky, Open Forum on March 25 on “Public 
Opinion and Propaganda,” and the Linwood Forum, in Kansas City, on 
April 1, on “Some Neglected Aspects of the Crime Situation.” 


University of Chicago—The Department of Sociology has an- 
nounced a new course in methods of research for the first term of the 
Summer Quarter. The purpose of this course is to present, and, as far as 
possible, demonstrate—using for illustration investigations in progress— 
the practical application of research methods to the investigation of typi- 
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cal sociological problems. It is limited to graduate students who have had 
some experience in research work. Students electing this course will be 
expected to submit, in advance of admission, the outline of a project 
approved by some member of the department of this University or other 
universities in which they have been students. This course will consist of 
lectures, demonstrations, and a clinic meeting twice a week (Tuesday 
and Thursday, from 3:30 to 5:30). The course gives double minor credit. 

Professor Floyd N. House, of the University of Virginia, will teach 
courses in European sociology and in the history of sociology in the 
United States during the Summer Quarter.- Professor Leslie Spier, of the 
department of anthropology of the University of Oklahoma, will give 
courses in ethnology and prehistoric archaeology. In the Graduate School 
of Social Service Administration, Professor Jesse F. Steiner, of Tulane 
University, will offer courses on immigration and community organiza- 
tion; Professor Arthur L. Beeley, of the University of Utah, courses on 
the treatment of juvenile delinquency, and in the social control of the 
mentally handicapped; Dr. David M. Levy, courses on the behavior dis- 
orders of children and on problems in child guidance; and Dr. Helen R. 
Wright, courses on social investigations of social conditions in the Chi- 
cago area. 

Columbia University.—In the summer session Professor H. N. Shen- 
ton, of Syracuse University, will give courses in the introduction to soci- 
ology and in principles of sociology, and Professor E. R. Groves, of the 
University of North Carolina, will give a course in the second three weeks 
in social problems of the family. 

Goucher College.-—Professor Ivan E. McDougle will have charge of 
the courses in sociology at the College of William and Mary during the 
summer school. This will make his fourth consecutive season at the same 
institution. 

Hanover College.—Professor A. H. Woodworth of the department 
of sociology has been serving during this year as acting president. 


Indiana University —Dr. R. Clyde White, who last fall took charge 
of the University Social Training Course, in Indianapolis, has been 
chosen chairman of the Case Conference Committee of the Indianapolis 
Council of Social Agencies. 

University of Michigan—The Century Company announces the 
publication of Community Problems, by Arthur Evans Wood, a new book 
in its Social Science Series, edited by Professor E. A. Ross, of the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin. 
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University of Minnesota.—Professor William F. Ogburn, of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, gave an address to the student body on March 12, 
on the subject “Social and Economic Trends in Europe.” He also spoke 
to the Social Science Club of the University on “The Quantitative Meth- 
od in the Social Sciences.” Professor Ogburn offers two courses in the 
summer session, one on social change, and the other on methodology and 
sociology. 

The Macmillan Company announces the publication by Ross L. Fin- 
ney of A Sociological Philosophy of Education in The Modern Teachers’ 
Series, of which William C. Bagley is editor. 


University of Nebraska.—During the first term Professor Frank J. 
Bruno will again conduct a two weeks’ institute for social workers which 
will be completed under Miss Anna Cameron, instructor in social work. 
Professor George B. Vold, of the University of Minnesota, will teach two 
courses during the second term, on introductory sociology and social or- 
igins. Professor George Elliott Howard has been spending the winter and 
spring in St. Petersburg, Florida. 


New York University——The sum of $36,000 has been made avail- 
able to the Department of Educational Sociology of the School of Educa- 
tion of New York University for a three-year study of the effect of a boys’ 
club program upon a local community and its boy problems in New York 
City. 

The director of the study will be Frederic M. Thrasher, Ph.D., au- 
thor of The Gang: A Study of 1,313 Gangs in Chicago, and assistant 
professor of educational sociology in the New York University School of 
Education. An advisory council will be composed of experts in this field 
of research. 

The investigation will be unique in that it will attempt a complete 
community case-study in which all factors will be considered in their 
interrelationships, normal as well as pathological. A recently established 
boys’ club (with a total capacity of 9,000 boys) will be used as a labora- 
tory for the study and the problems of the community will be investigated 
before the development of the club and during the first three years of its 
program. 

Eight $1,000 fellowships (payable in monthly installments) and 
eight scholarships will be available each year for the three-year period to 
Senior and graduate students interested in participating in this study and 
in receiving degrees in the field of educational sociology. Appointments 
will be made for one year only with the anticipation of renewing appoint- 
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ments to successful candidates who show ability in this type of research. 
Appointments will be made on the basis of applicants’ record in academic 
work or research and recommendations presented from competent sources. 

Write at once for application blanks or further information to Pro- 
fessor Frederic M. Thrasher, Director of the Boys’ Club Study, Depart- 
ment of Educational Sociology, New York University School of Educa- 
tion, 100 Washington Square East, New York City. 


University of North Carolina.—Professor L. L. Bernard has been of- 
fered a professorship of sociology at the University of North Carolina, 
and will teach advanced courses in social principles, theory, and history 
in connection with his research and writing. 

Howard W. Odum has been granted a Kenan leave of absence for 
next year, and will devote the major portion of the time in gathering 
further source material for studies in southern regional folk backgrounds 
and folk values. In addition to completing a series in the Negro field, he 
will emphasize a number of new aspects of the folk survivals of the white 


South. 


University of North Dakota.—The Macmillan Company announces 
the publication of a revised edition of Rural Sociology, by John Morris 


Gillette. 


Northwestern University—-Miss Neva Boyd, who conducts the 
courses in recreation and group leadership in the university, will give 
during the summer school one course on social aspects of play, and an- 
other on group leadership and organization. 


Oberlin College-—Professor E. L. Clarke will give courses in the 
summer school. Professor N. L. Sims has just published a new text in 
Rural Sociology. It apears in the T. Y. Crowell Social Science Series, 


edited by Seba Eldridge. 


University of Pennsylvania.—Mr. Hugh P. Brinton, Jr., a recent 
graduate student in the department of sociology, is the author of a bib- 
liography on Family and Child Welfare Studies in Pennsylvania: 1921- 
1926, recently published by the committee on philanthropic labor of the 
Philadelphia Yearly Meeting of Friends. The study was made under the 
general direction of Professors James H. S. Bossard and Stuart A. Rice, 
of the University of Pennsylvania, and was carried out under the active 
supervision of Mr. Arthur Dunham of the Public Charities Association 
of Pennsylvania. Professor Bossard and Mr. Dunham are the editors 
of Pennsylvania’s Hindered Children, a monograph summarizing the 
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findings of a state-wide conference held under the direction of the Child 
Welfare Division of the Public Charities Association. 

Professor Stuart A. Rice of the department of sociology of the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, is on leave of absence for the academic year and 
is devoting the year to a study of methods of research, with emphasis on 
quantitative technique. Professor Rice is carrying out his project in co- 
operation with the National Social Science Research Council. 


Smith College —F. H. Hankins will give a series of lectures on “Ra- 
cial Differences and International Peace” at the Conference on World 
Unity at Green Acres, Maine, during the first week in August. 


University of Southern California.—Professor Hornell Hart of Bryn 
Mawr will give courses in the Summer Session of 1928 in “Social Re- 
search Methods” and in “Social Progress and Democracy.” Professor 
Earle E. Eubank, of the University of Cincinnati, will give courses in 
“Contemporary Sociological Thought” and in “The Family as a Social 
Institution.” 

Professor E. S. Bogardus is teaching courses in the University of 
Washington Summer Session (1928), in “History of Sociological 
Thought” and in “Social Psychology.” He is giving a new course this 
semester at the University of Southern California in “Social Distance.” 

Dr. Clarence Marsh Case is completing a syllabus on “The Sociology 
of Religion.” Professor Erle Fiske Young is inaugurating a new course 
entitled “Theories of Social Disorganization.” The group of students 
now working specifically for the Doctor of Philosophy degree numbers 15. 

The publication of a second revised edition of The History of Social 
Thought, by Professor Emory S. Bogardus, is announced by Jesse Ray 
Miller. 


Syracuse University—-The Columbia University Press announces 
the publication of The Practical Application of Sociology, by Professor 
Herbert N. Shenton. 


University of Texas Professor Read Bain, Miami University, will 
teach courses in sociology at the University of Texas during the summer 
session. His courses will include: Advanced Social Theory, Social Pa- 
thology, Criminology, and Social Control. Professor Gettys, of the Uni- 
versity of Texas faculty, will teach a course in social attitudes and one in 
research for graduate students during the first term of the session. Mr. 
Rosenquist, who has been on leave during the year while studying at the 
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University of Chicago, will return during the second term and continue 
next year as adjunct professor of sociology. 

An appropriation made by the Laura Spellman Rockefeller Memorial 
Fund will enable the department of sociology to begin a study of the 
Mexican immigrants in Texas next fall. This study will probably con- 
tinue for several years. 

Dr. W. E. Gettys was recently appointed to head the Children’s 
Commission of Texas to make a two-year study of dependent, neglected, 
and delinquent children in Texas with the idea of securing a Children’s 
Code and a Children’s Bureau. Dr. Gettys is also executive secretary of 
the Austin Community Chest and first vice-president of the Texas con- 
ference of Social Welfare for the coming year. 


University of Washington.—Professor E. S. Bogardus is scheduled 
to give two courses here during the first term of the summer quarter, and 
Professor L. L. Bernard, of Tulane University, takes up the work for the 
second term of the quarter. Dr. Howard B. Woolston will teach in the 
School of Citizenship in the University of Syracuse this summer, and Pro- 
fessor R. D. McKenzie has been invited to lead a round table on “Popu- 
lation Movements on the Pacific Rim” at the Institute of Politics at Wil- 
liamstown during the month of August. Miss Marion Hathway, of the 
School of Social Service Administration, University of Chicago, has been 
appointed to the position of Associate and placed in charge of courses on 
case work and community organization. 


Western Reserve University.—Professor Charles W. Coulter, of Ohio 
Wesleyan University, will give a course in the summer school here this 
summer. The rest of the work in sociology in the summer session will be 
carried by Professor C. E. Gehlke and Assistant Professor N. N. Puckett. 

Estelle M. Bonnell, formerly assistant professor of social work at 
Margaret Morrison Carnegie College, is now assistant professor in the 
group-work training course. Clara A. Kaiser, former metropolitan indus- 
trial secretary of the Chicago Y.W.C.A., has been made instructor in 
group work and director of girls’ work at the University Neighborhood 
Center. Mrs. Mabel H. Mattingly, formerly supervisor in the Cleveland 
Children’s Bureau, has been appointed instructor in the child-welfare 
training course. Alice H. Heston, formerly a member of the Milbank 
Foundation Health Demonstration in Olean, New York, is now instructor 
in psychiatric social work. Agnes H. Schroeder, formerly case supervisor 
in the social service department of the Lakeside Hospital, is director of 
the new training course in medical social work. 
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Rainbow Round My Shoulder. The Blue Trail of Black Ulysses. 
By Howarp W. Opum. Decorations by Harry Knicurt. In- 
dianapolis: The Bobbs-Merrill Co., 1928. Pp. 323. $3.00. 

Negro Workaday Songs. By Howarp Ovum, Pu.D., and Guy B. 
JoHNsSON, A.M. Chapel Hill: The University of North Caro- 
lina Press, 1926. Pp. xii-+-278. $3.00. 

Folk Beliefs of the Southern Negro. By NEWBELL NILEs PUCKETT, 
Pxu.D. Chapel Hill: The University of North Carolina Press, 
1926. Pp. xiv-+644. $3.00. 

Congaree Sketches. Scenes from Negro Life in the Swamps of the 
Congaree and Tales of the Congaree by Tad and Scip of Heav- 
en and Hell, with other Miscellany. By E. C. L. Apams, with 
an Introduction. Chapel Hill: The University of North Caro- 
lina Press, 1927. Pp. vii-+116. $2.00. 

Singing Soldiers. By JoHN J. Nixes. Illustrations by MARGARET 
THORNILEY WILLIAMSON. New York: Charles Scribner’s 
Sons, 1927. Pp. x+171. $3.00. 

Plays of Negro Life. A Source-book of Native American Drama. 
Selected and edited by ALAIN LocKE and MoNTGOMERY GREG- 
oxy. Decorations and illustrations by AARON DoucLas. New 
York: Harper and Brothers, 1927. Pp. x-+-430. $5.00. 

Caroling Dusk. An Anthology of Negro Poets. Edited by Coun- 
TEE CULLEN. Decorations by AARON Douctas. New York: 
Harper and Brothers, 1927. Pp. xxii-+-237. $2.50. 

God’s Trombones. Seven Negro sermons in verse. By JAMES WEL- 
DON JOHNSON. Drawings by AARON Douctas. New York: 
The Viking Press, 1927. Pp. 56. $2.50. 

Ebony and Topaz: a Collectanea. Edited by CHARLES JOHNSON, 
with a Foreword by L. HottincswortH Woop. New York: 
Opportunity (a magazine of the National Urban League), 
1927. Pp. 165. $3.00. 
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Religious Folk-Songs of the Negro, as sung at Hampton Institute. 
Edited by R. NATHANIEL Detrt, Director of Music, Hampton 
Institute. Hampton, Virginia: Hampton Institute Press, 1927. 
Pp. xxvii+-236+-xiii. $3.00. 

It is now eighteen years since Professor Howard Odum published, un- 
der the title Social and Racial Traits of the Negro, his first explanatory 
study of Negro life and manners in the southern states. Racial traits, so 
far as they find expression in moral and social life, are manifestly not 
part of the biological inheritance. They represent, rather, the customary 
and acquired reaction and responses of the racial temperament, as it finds 
expression in individual members of the race, to a specific physical habi- 
tat and to a particular social milieu. 

At a matter of fact, Professor Odum’s study turned out to be a de- 
scription of the manners, personal habits, and customs of the Negro peo- 
ple, as the author observed them, in fifty small towns in the southern 
states. In these towns the Negroes lived together in communities more 
or less of their own making, and in these communities they had, presuma- 
bly, opportunity to develop customs, institutions, and a body of ideas and 
practices in some sense their own, representing, therefore, as the subtitle 
of Social and Racial Traits suggests, “race tendencies and prospects.” 
Since that time Professor Odum has, amid the press of other interests and 
distractions, pursued with unflagging zeal the theme of his original inves- 
tigation. Always he has been interested in what was, or what might be 
regarded as, native and racially characteristic of the Negro. He has 
found these racial qualities pre-eminently exhibited in the Negro’s folk 
lore, in his songs, and in the manners and mores of the Negro “folk.” 
His example and his enthusiasm have, in the meantime, encouraged oth- 
ers to a more active and sympathetic interest in this folk life of the Negro, 
with the result that the University of North Carolina has become, in re- 
cent years, a focal point and center for studies in this field. 

Coincident with this new interest in the Negro folk, there has ap- 
peared, particularly in the centers of Negro urban life in the North, a 
new, surprisingly vigorous, and radically independent literature, in which 
a new generation of Negro intellectuals have sought to describe and inter- 
pret Negro life as they see and feel it, and to give, at the same time, a new 
orientation and a more positive expression of the Negro’s rising race con- 
sciousness. 

In the long period, bounded on the one hand by the spirituals, the 
folk songs of slavery, and on the other by the self-conscious and race- 
conscious literature of the so-called Negro renaissance, there has come 
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into existence a body of literary materials which is a faithful reflection of 
the black man’s whole career in America, with all its adventures and vicis- 
situdes. Negro literature, and particularly Negro songs, have been from 
the first an infallible record of the Negro’s dominant moods, in different 
periods in his history, as well as an index of those changing motives and 
attitudes of the Negro’s collective life that have expressed themselves in 
his so-called racial and cultural traits. 

Most attempts to study Negro mentality, as reflected in Negro man- 
ners and mores, have turned out to be a depressing form of literature. 
When this has been true, it is usually because some one has attempted to 
estimate and assess the Negro’s racial potentialities on the basis of his 
present achievements. The result has been to identify racial traits with 
cultural forms. But the record of Negro literature, viewing it in the long 
perspective of the Negro’s history in America, indicates that the Negro’s 
racial traits, so-called, change whenever the Negro gains a new outlook on 
life and a new conception of himself. Radical changes in the conditions of 
Negro life have invariably brought about corresponding changes in Negro 
character. The Spirituals, like every other literature in which men’s hopes 
and fears and faiths have found expression, embodied a definite scheme of 
life. As Thomas Wentworth Higginson first pointed out, the attitudes they 
express are, on the whole, patience for this life, and triumph for the next. 
This other-worldliness of the Spirituals, with all its practical implications 
of humility and resignaticn, expresses the philosophy of the slave. The 
attitudes and habits which this philosophy supports were the virtues of 
the Negro in slavery. 

The modern Negro folk songs, “the Blues,” which make up so large 
a part of the volume Negro Workaday Songs and are generously sprinkled 
along the trail of the hero of Rainbow Round My Shoulder, are of a dif- 
ferent sort. They are secular and mundane rather than sacred, and what 
they record, on the whole, is the Negro’s disillusionment. His aimless 
wanderings and the general looseness and disorder of a life in which he 
has sought to realize, here and now, the freedom of which he dreamed in 
slavery, offer him no permanent cr solid comfort. Heaven is still far off. 
This is the significance, incidentally, of the title which Carl Van Vechten 
bestowed on Harlem, in his recent novel Nigger Heaven. In Harlem the 
Negro is free, but “blue.” Blues seem to be, in spite of Professor Odum’s 
opinion to the contrary, a new type of Negro folk-song, a new expression 
of the Negro ethos, the reflection of a life that is ineffectual and unsatis- 
fying, “flowering into song.” 

Emancipation made the Negro mobile, but not in any real sense did 
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it make him free. The folk songs, work songs, and blues picture him as a 
wanderer and a seeker, always looking for another job and a new ad- 
venture, but always homesick and unsatisfied. Rainbow Round My 
Shoulder is the story of a Negro type. The hero of that story epitomizes 
his adventures in the introductory paragraph: 

I’m leavin’ here walkin’ an’ talkin’ to myself an’ I won’t be satisfied here 
and nowhere I go. This is more’n twenty times I been back to this state and 
more’n fohty states I been in, "bout a thousand jobs I worked at, and maybe 
more’n a hundred different camps I worked in. But I ain’t been in none beat 
this. Good Lawd, bad luck in family all stay with me, an’ my heart done struck 
sorry, an’ tears come down like drops o’ rain. 

I done walk till feets gone to rollin’ 
Jes’ lak a wheel, Lawd, jes’ lak a wheel. 


Something of the same restlessness and of the same sense of insecuri- 
ty that has found rather wanton expression in the Negro Blues, has mani- 
fested itself in Negro literature, since it assumed the forms of conscious 
art. Negro writers have been handicapped, as Alain Locke has pointed 
out in his Introduction to Plays of Negro Life, by the necessity of justify- 
ing their existence. Negro literature has suffered “the blight of propagan- 
da and of sentimentality.” It has been, on the whole, and until very re- 
cently, a defense reaction, a literature of reproach and apology. In recent 
years, however, Negro writers have achieved an objectivity and a serenity 
which formerly they did not possess. They have begun to realize that the 
Negro has, in his own racial experience, something unique and intrinsical- 
ly interesting, and that the record, interpretation and communication of 
this unique experience, so as to make it part of the common national heri- 
tage, was and is the Negro writer’s peculiar opportunity and mission. 

With the rise of the new literature, there has taken place a corre- 
sponding change in the Negro’s conception of himself and of his rdle. He 
has been in the past a beneficiary of, he is seeking now to become a con- 
tributor to, the cultural life of America. Now that he has achieved a po- 
sition where he can participate, on something like equal terms, in the com- 
mon conscious life, the old sense of insecurity has tended to disappear. In 
the language of William Stanley Braithwaite, “Through the dull purga- 
tory of the Age of Discussion, Negro life has issued forth to an Age of Ex- 
pression.” 

The literature of the so-called renaissance is the literature of the new 
Negro. It embodies a new philosophy of life, which is the rational basis 
of new hopes, new attitudes, and new racial and social traits. This philos- 
ophy springs just as spontaneously from the Negro’s racial experience in 
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America as did the Spirituals of yesterday or as the Blues of today. The 
Harlem poets, and the “singers of the long lonesome road,” are the legiti- 
mate successors of the voices that first sang the Spirituals. 

It is important, therefore, to consider Negro literature, in all its dif- 
ferent expressions, as an integral part of a single tradition and of a unique 
collective experience. Only as these different expressions of the racial life 
are viewed as parts of a whole is it possible to arrive at any true esti- 
mate of the character of the Negro’s cultural achievement or his traits. 

Of the ten volumes here listed, the most popular, interesting, and, in 
some respects, original, is Odum’s biography of Leftwing Gordon, a ram- 
bling, roving, singing man, described first in the chapter entitled “The An- 
nals and Blues of Leftwing Gordon,” in Negro Workaday Songs, by Odum 
and Johnson. Rainbow Round My Shoulder, now printed as an independ- 
ent volume, is very largely a collection and an elaboration of the songs, in- 
cidents, and reflections on Negro life first published in the earlier volume. 
These materials gain a new significance, however, when they are present- 
ed as incidents in the career of a single representative personality. The 
songs then assume the character of chapters in an autobiography. 

Odum and Johnson’s Folk-Songs tells the story and interprets the life 
and mind of the roving, mobile, casual Negro laborer. Congaree Sketches, 
on the other hand, reflects the life on the isolated plantation, “ way down 
behind the sun.” The author, Dr. E. C. L. Adams, is a physician of Co- 
lumbia, South Carolina, who has acquired not merely a mastery of the 
Negro dialect, but of the Negro idiom, and Congaree Sketches is an au- 
thentic record of the Negro peasant’s own comments on life. Nothing 
more illuminating upon the existing relation of the races in darkest Amer- 
ica has yet been written. An Introduction by Paul Green, whose one-act 
play, “In Abraham’s Bosom,” is published in the anthology of Plays of 
Negro Life, contains, among other things, an interesting account of the 
parpose and interest with which the studies of Negro folk life have been 
carried on at the University of North Carolina. Paul Green is a profes- 
sor of philosophy, but his reputation with the larger public rests mainly 
upon his success in building up at Chapel Hill a drama of rural life. 
He is himself the author of a number of plays, most of the themes of 
which have been taken from situations in which the Negro peasant has 
played an important if not a principal réle. 

Singing Soldiers presents the Negro in a new réle and in a different 
situation. This volume is, as the author describes it, “a diary of war mu- 
sic.” Most of the songs which it presents were invented and sung by Ne- 
groes and the diary gives an account of the conditions under which they 
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came into existence, and of the circumstances under which the writer dis- 
covered and recorded them. Singing Soldiers is an interesting and vivid 
picture of the World War, and of some of the ways in which soldiers 
sought distraction from its hardships. Original songs were rare among the 
soldiers in France, except among Negro soldiers. The author says: 

Usually, among the black troops, there were a few semi-professional mu- 
sicians who did the music-hall stuff as we see it done nowadays in the black- 
and-tan cabarets and supper clubs. And then there were the others, the natural- 
born singers, usually from rural districts, who, prompted by hunger, wounds, 
homesickness, and the reaction to so many generations of suppression, sang the 
legend of the black man to tunes and harmonies they made up as they went 
along—tunes and harmonies ofttimes too subtle for my clumsy fingers and my 
improvised score paper. 


At last I had discovered something original—a kind of folk music, brought 
up to date and adapted to the war situations—at the same time savoring of the 
haunting melodic value found in the negro music I had known as a boy in Ken- 
tucky. 

It is this something original which the black man contributed to the 
war that constitutes the most unique and interesting item in this interest- 
ing collection of folk songs of the war. One of the incidents which served 
as a theme for one of these modern folk songs was the burial of an officer. 
Negro soldiers recorded the emotions which this scene aroused, in a song 
the refrain of which was, “I’ve a grave-diggin’ feelin’ in my heart.” 

In Folk Beliefs of the Southern Negro, Dr. Puckett has made a seri- 
ous effort to collect and record “this fast disappearing lore,” which, ordi- 
narily regarded “as a relic of African heathenism,” turns out, in four cases 
out of five, according to the author’s estimate, to be “a European dogma.” 
It is not unlikely that the author, like most students of “survivals,” un- 
derestimates the ability of any folk, and particularly of Negro folk, to in- 
vent superstition. It is propably just as easy to invent a new superstition 
as a new song. The notion that the Negro brought all or most of his folk 
lore from Africa is based upon two assumptions, which are probably false: 
first, that the superstitions of the Negro are unique, and, second, that cul- 
tural traits are innate and part of the racial heritage. 

The author has been unusually persistent in his efforts to trace to Af- 
rican origin elements of Negro folk lore, and he has, it must be admitted, 
been more than usually successful in doing so. His investigations clearly 
indicate, however, that the number of these African survivals is consider- 
ably smaller than has usually been assumed. On the other hand, he is 
probably mistaken in his assumption that his investigations have thrown 
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a light upon what he characterizes the “well-nigh inscrutable Negro soul.” 
The soul of the educated and sophisticated Negro has nothing inscrutable 
about it, and the Negro folk mind is certainly just as inscrutable to the 
educated Negro as it is to us. The simple fact seems to be that the folk 
and the intelligencia do not speak and think in the same terms. They are 
not in the same universe of discourse. Interpretations of the materials 
which the author has collected in this volume are bound to differ, but that 
does not diminish in any sense nor in any degree the value of this first 
systematic attempt to study and interpret Negro magic. 

Negro poets have not been so successful in drama as in verse. The 
best plays of Negro life have not been written by Negroes, and the most 
important plays in Alain Locke’s collection, which includes examples of 
the work of Eugene O’Neil, Paul Green, and Ridgeley Torrence, as well 
as of Jean Toomer and Georgia Douglas Johnson, are not written by col- 
ored writers. In spite of this difference of racial origin, there is a certain 
realism and objectivity about these plays which make them, each in its 
own way, a contribution to our knowledge of Negro life. 

Caroling Dusk is unique among the growing collections of Negro 
verse because the editor has sought in this anthology to direct attention to 
some of the younger and less-known Negro writers. 

Ebony and Topaz is a sumptuous volume, in which the editor, 
Charles Johnson, has brought together a wide range of papers, including 
poetry, personal documents, and occasional papers on the Negro and race 
problems. One of the most notable of these occasional papers is that by 
Professor Ellsworth Faris. It is undoubtedly the most acute analysis of 
the phenomenon of race prejudice that has been written in English. 

God’s Trombones, which is an attempt to reproduce in verse the 
sonorous and apocalyptic eloquence of the old-time Negro preacher, is 
one of the most original and unique pieces of literature that any Negro 
writer has yet produced. In his Preface, James Weldon Johnson gives an 
interesting account of how these sermons got into general circulation. 
Many of them, like “The Valley of Dry Bones” and “The Train Sermon,” 
were repeated and passed along like the folk songs, with slight modifica- 
tion, from one community to another. They are therefore a part of the 
Negro folk literature; in fact, they are a part of Negro Christianity, 
which, in form and in content, is something different and more interesting 
than the Christianity of the white man, of which it is, however, merely 
one unique racial expression. 

Many collections of Negro Spirituals have been published since Wil- 
liam Francis Allen first printed, in 1867, his collection of Negro folk 
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tunes. One of the best of these has been and is, “The Cabin and Planta- 
tion Song,” first published by Hampton Institute, in 1874. This volume, 
much enlarged since then, and representing the contributions of Hampton 
students over a period of sixty years, was republished last year, for the 
sixth time, under the title Religious Folk-Songs of the Negro. This recent 
edition has been rearranged and enriched by an introductory essay on Ne- 
gro music by R. Nathaniel Dett, who, since 1913, has been director of the 
Hampton Institute Chorus. Mr. Dett, who has a national reputation as a 
composer, has been at great pains to emphasize the religious character of 
these songs, and has added some hitherto unpublished melodies from his 


own collection. 
Rosert E. Park 
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Theoretical Biology. By J. von UExKULL. Translated by D. L. 
MACKINNON, D.Sc., International Library of Psychology, 
Philosophy, and Scientific Method. New York: Harcourt, 
Brace & Company, 1926. Pp. xvi+362. $5.50. 

One of the remarkable things about this book is that in these days 
when books on “Science Made Easy” are in fashion, it should have found 
a publisher. It will be news to most social scientists and to not a few bi- 
ologists that there is such a thing as theoretical biology. This is the kind 
of book that inevitably, after a few pages have been turned, makes the 
reader inquire about the identity of the author. Let it be said that Uex- 
kiill is generally recognized as one of the world’s outstanding biologists, 
and the chief defender in present-day biology of the vitalistic point of 
view. This, no doubt, will make his contribution anathema to many, but 
the author need not on that account fear the less of a great number of 
prospective readers among the American biological guild, for he deals 
here with materials which most of them, on account of their inadequate 
philosophical orientation, are precluded from understanding anyway. 

The present volume constitutes a serious attempt to re-examine the 
fundamental doctrines of biology in the light of recent discoveries. The 
need for such an attempt will doubtless be questioned by many compe- 
tent biologists, but will be welcomed by many to whom biology is a sec- 
ondary field of interest. In defense of his effort the author says: 

The need for elaborating the theory of biology made itself felt relatively 


late. So long as biological studies, such as zoology and botany, confined them- 
selves to description, they needed, it is true, special methods for attaining to a 
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clearer arrangement of the great mass of facts, but they did not require a spe- 
cial theoretical foundation. 

The investigation of the processes in the living organism followed the de- 
scription of forms; and for that the basis furnished by chemistry, physics, and 
mechanics sufficed. And so it came about that men learnt to regard the living 
organism as a physico-chemical machine. The correctness of this view has been 
questioned indeed more than once by those investigators who have studied the 
connection between the subjective processes and objective phenomena. In the 
course of their work they met with life-factors that would not permit of sub- 
ordination to physico-chemical laws (p. xiii). 

It would seem like an act of presumption for anyone who is not a trained 
biologist to attempt to pass judgment on the controversial issues in biolo- 
gy which Uexkiill raises. One thing is certain, however, namely, that the 
order, the certainty, and the finality which outsiders, especially social sci- 
entists, hitherto supposed characterized the observations and generaliza- 
tions in biology, are fictitious, or at least grotesquely exaggerated. That is 
not to imply, however, that social scientists have not still due cause to 
envy the wealth of ordered and classified observed facts which biology has 
to its credit, but rather, that the fundamental methodological and logical 
problems in biology are by no means even relatively solved. It is in point- 
ing out these fundamental problems that, in the opinion of the reviewer, 
Uexkiill makes a substantial contribution to his own and to all science, 
for it happens that at bottom the problems of primary significance in the 
procedure of all the sciences are identical. If the following passages do 
not contain any new contributions, they at least have the merit of clearly 
restating certain accepted principles of scientific method which are often 


neglected: 

Investigation cannot proceed otherwise than by making a supposition (hypoth- 
esis) in its question, a supposition in which the answer (thesis) is already im- 
plicit. The ultimate recognition of the answer and the setting up of a doctrine 
follow as soon as the investigator has discovered in Nature what he considers a 
sufficient number of phenomena that he can interpret as positive or negative 


on the lines of his hypothesis. 
The sole authority for a doctrine is not Nature, but the investigator, who 


has himself answered his own question (p. ix). 

What he says about the distinction between science and practice in 
biolozy applies in even greater measure to the social sciences: 

A man may have assimilated the conclusions of natural science in the 
form of doctrine, and may know how to employ them in speculation, according 
to the rules of logic; but he still knows nothing whatsoever concerning Nature 
—or at any rate, infinitely less than does any peasant or gardener who is in 
daily intercourse with her. 
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Peasants and gardeners, however, are not students of Nature, unless they 
happen to have acquired the art of interrogation. 

This art forms the gateway to all knowledge in natural science. In biology 
it is associated with quite especial difficulties, and so it should occupy the cen- 
tral position in the whole doctrine. 

In the present book I have endeavoured to frame the theoretical consider- 
ations concerning biology in such a way that there can no longer be any doubt 
that, in their very nature, biological doctrines always remain unsolved problems 
(pp. ix-x). 

And finally, along this same line: 

In Nature everything is certain; in science everything is problematical 
(the italics are his). Science can fulfill its purpose only if it be built up like a 
scaffolding against the wall of a house. Its purpose is to ensure the workman a 
firm support everywhere, so that he may get to any point without losing a gen- 
eral survey of the whole. Accordingly, it is of the first importance that the 
structure of the scaffolding be built in such a way as to afford this comprehen- 
sive view; and it must never be forgotten that the scaffolding does not itself 


pertain to Nature, but is always something extraneous. 
From time to time it will always be necessary to renew the scaffolding. 
And in the present book an attempt of the kind is made (p. x). 


That he owes his fundamental philosophical premises to Kant, is ad- 
mitted in the following passage: 

All reality is subjective appearance. This must constitute the great funda- 
mental admission even of biology. It is utterly vain to go seeking through the 
world for causes that are independent of the subject; we always come up 
against objects, which owe their construction to the subject (p. xv). 

His basic criticism of scientific method as he sees it employed in current 
biological method is concisely stated as follows: 

One thing we can affirm with confidence; the secret of the world is to be 
sought not behind objects, but behind subjects (p. 29). 

Contrasting the physical with the biological approach, he says: 

In the world of the physicist there are only objects, which react on one 
another through the medium of space; in the world of the biologist there are 
only appearances, which react on one another through the medium of the sub- 
ject (p. 31). 

A number of references could be cited throughout the volume to indicate 
how thoroughly in accord the author is with the point of view now current 
in social psychology that objects arise in experience and change their 
character with reference to the background upon which they occur and 
the point of reference of the observer, and more particularly that all ob- 
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jects get their reality as “obstacles” (pp. 44, 77, 89, 98). Uexkiill finds 
himself in accord with the point of view of the gestalt psychologists as 
represented by Kohler, to whose experimental work he adds a number of 
illuminating explanantory comments (pp. 94 and 144). He cites the ex- 
perience he had in Africa with a young Negro who was unable to climb up 
a short Jadder placed before him, because he did not know what sort of ob- 
ject it was. “I see nothing but planks and holes,” he said. But after 
someone had demonstrated ladder-climbing to him he proved himself to 
be a superb climber. For him the ladder was not an implement, but an ob- 
ject without plan (p. 106). 

The theme of this book is that in the world of life we find everywhere 
“conformity with plan.” This holds true of the individual cell as well as 
of the organism, the species, and the community. This conformity with 
plan as a universal law of nature Uexkiill explains by means of a series of 
phenomena represented by such concepts as “local sign,” “direction sign,” 
“melody,” “moment sign,” “mark sign,” “indicator,” “schema,” “frame- 
work,” “function-circle,” and a number of others, the statement of which 
in terms intelligible to anyone who has not followed the closely knit logi- 
cal argument in the volume itself would be difficult. 

The translation of so difficult a volume as this into so readable an 
English version as Dr. Mackinnon has produced in this work is a feat that 
deserves more than passing comment. It is to be regretted that the vol- 


ume lacks an index. 
Louts 
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The Social Sciences and Their Interrelations. By WILLIAM FIELD- 
ING OGBURN and ALEXANDER GOLDENWEISER (Editors). 
Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co., 1927. Pp. viii+506. $3.50. 

The present volume undertakes to define the various social sciences 
and to indicate their interrelationships. Judged by the academic status 
and scientific reputation of the contributors, nothing better could be de- 

sired. Each of the thirty-three papers that comprise the volume is by a 

scholar of national reputation, and each is in itself and in its way an ad- 

mirable piece of work. It is obviously impossible, within the compass of 
the conventional review, to make even a brief comment on the separate 
papers, and it would be unjust to consider some and ignore others. But 
the volume, directly or by implication, assumes certain positions that de- 
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mand consideration. It is as a whole something more as well as something 
less than its title states. 

It is something more in the sense that over one-half of the essays 
deal with object matter that the title of the volume would seem to ex- 
clude. Six papers are given to a consideration of history in its relations to 
other fields of study. This is important, to be sure, but to class history 
among the social sciences at least raises a query as to the meaning at- 
tached to the term “science.” The same question recurs at the discovery 
that five papers deal with the relations of statistics to other subjects. It 
would appear that, in the opinion of the editors, both history and statis- 
tics are social sciences, and this conclusion seems to be confirmed when we 
find a paper defining the relations of history and statistics. But when we 
also find papers dealing with the relations of religion, psychology, phi- 
losophy, education, and biology to the various social disciplines we are 
forced to a different conclusion, namely, that the word “interrelations” 
in the title of the book is a misprint. 

But the matter goes deeper than a carelessly non-critical use of Eng- 
lish. There seems to be involved a somewhat vague conception of science 
in general and of social science in particular. No effort is made to state a 
tenable distinction between the social sciences and other types of schol- 
arly activity. Certain non-scientific disciplines are simply included with- 
out explanation or comment. At the same time there is included an essay 
on the relations of the social and natural sciences. This, quite independ- 
ent of the content of the particular paper, would seem to put the social 
sciences quite outside the category of scientific disciplines. Social science 
thus becomes a literary term of somewhat vague connotation: the social 
sciences would appear to deal with some body of object matter that is not 
“natural,” hence not amenable to law, hence not capable of scientific 
treatment. But science is merely an attempt to describe the processes of 
nature. A particular science undertakes the isolation and description of a 
particular process or of a series of related processes. If there are social 
processes they are as much a part of the natural order as are the bio- 
logical, the physical, or the astronomical. The disciplines that undertake 
their isolation and description are natural in the same sense and in the 
same degree as those that investigate the vital and physical processes. It 
is unfortunate that a volume likely to be widely circulated and accepted 
as authoritative because of the reputation of its contributors should be 
organized in a manner that inevitably will contribute to confusion in a 
field where there is already a paucity of clear thinking. 

The volume is somewhat less than its title promises, in that it does 
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not in any fundamental way deal with the interrelations of the sciences, 
“The contributors were requested to deal with conditions, problems, and 
methods as they exist today” (Preface). Some of the writers saw fit vir- 
tually to ignore this editorial instruction, but, presumably as a result of 
it, there is in general manifested little disposition to penetrate the super- 
ficial and the obvious. Some of the papers are semihistorical in character 
and note more or less important points of contact in the course of devel- 
opment. Others point out how the development of one discipline has stim- 
ulated or influenced the development of another, how the findings in one 
field give data applicable in another, how one is a tool made use of by 
another, and so through the whole range of factual relations. But factual 
interrelations existing between sciences and scientific men are not logical, 
but historical. Without admitting that this sort of factual treatment has 
the advantage of being either “realistic” or “useful,” it may be asserted 
that it has the disadvantage of being superficial without being entertain- 
ing. It seems a pity to the reviewer that a group of scholarly men should 
be drafted for this sort of publishing stunt. 

Modern science proceeds on the assumption of a fundamental unity 
in the world of social reality. The division into special social sciences 
arises in part from the nature of reality and in part from the magnitude 
of a task that requires a division of labor. So far as the separate disci- 
plines profess to be sciences they deal with limited portions of reality 
conceptually abstracted from a unified whole. The relation that exists 
between any two sciences is determined, not by the accident of individual 
interest and activity, but by the constant relation of the natural processes 
studied by the two sciences. A serious and competent examination of the 
logical interrelations of the sciences would be an important undertaking. 
Even a symposium such as the present one might have real value as a 
preliminary to such an undertaking if it forced a group of representative 
scholars to serious consideration of the basis and relation of their several 
specialities. An important book on the subject would of necessity discuss 
the interrelations of the natural processes that the special sciences profess 
to describe. It does not suffice to register an offhand denial of intent to 
discuss fundamental relations: that leaves a symposium on the relation 
of the sciences without an excuse for being: the historical and factual 
relations could have been treated adequately by an energetic graduate 
student. 

One other point deserves brief comment. The position is often taken 
—it is reiterated in the present volume—that synthesis is difficult or im- 
possible because modern knowledge is so extensive. This corollary to the 
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conception of science as a compendium of informational detail is in the 
way of becoming a standard excuse for arranging symposia. As a matter 
of fact, synthesis becomes progressively easy with the increase of knowl- 
edge. The universe is no more complicated today than it was at the time 
of Aristotle, and, because of the increase of knowledge, it is somewhat 
more intelligible. It is the ignorance of natural processes, not an under- 
standing of them, that makes organization difficult. 

There is no intention here to offer a wholly adverse criticism of the 
book. .It is perhaps the best collection of the kind that has been made. 
The individual papers are good; many of them are excellent; each is 
worthy of a careful reading. The disappointment of the volume lies in 
the fact that first-rate minds were set to the performance of a second-rate 
task. 

E. B. REUTER 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


The Psychology of Character, with a Survey of Temperament. By 
Dr. A. A. Ropack. New York: Harcourt, Brace & Co., 1927. 


Pp. xxiv-+595. 

Contemporary psychologists have been so preoccupied with the con- 
cept of “personality” that the no less interesting topic of character has 
been left in some obscurity. Dr. Roback’s book is an effort at resurrec- 
tion. The treatment is unique in its breadth and scholarly character. Dr. 
Roback has devoted the major portion of his large volume to a historical 
study. With a thoroughness that bespeaks great industry and distinct 
scholarly inclinations, he has carefully combed the English, French, and 
German literature and has managed to pay some attention to Dutch, 
Italian, Hungarian, and Russian contributions to the concept of char- 
acter. These are presented in the form of carefully read and assimilated 
theories, and are not merely cited and glossed over with a few general 
remarks. The second division of the volume, the consideration of con- 
temporary interpretations of character, is an effort to show the bearing 
on the concept of character, of the work of the psychiatrists, the psycho- 
analysts, the gestalt psychologists, the endocrinologists, the behaviourists, 
and the American “experimentalists.” 

If Dr. Roback’s treatment of the historical and contemporary con- 
tributions is meritorious in its carefulness, it is defective in its discon- 
nectedness. Little effort is made to compare, contrast, weigh, and integrate 
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the separate theories; they are presented as so many separate specimens. 
This lack of connection seems to indicate that the author is concerned 
more in the individual theories than in the showing of their relation. The 
final division of the book, which contains Dr. Roback’s own views as to 
the nature of character, impresses one with the gap between the other 
theories considered and his own. 

Character, as conceived by Dr. Robeck, is “an enduring psycho- 
physical disposition to inhibit instinctive impulses in accordance with a 
regulative principle” (p. 450). The instinctive impulses are those of sex, 
self-preservation, and flight. The make-up of the inhibiting disposition 
is not clear, except that it is a conative disposition of a fairly specific 
character and with a basis partially innate. The regulative principle is 
ethical and logical and refers to such maxims as honesty, trustworthiness, 
etc. The author regards man as marked off from animals by his ability 
to restrain his instincts, and so is disposed to base “character” upon this 
distinction. He points out, however, that the restraint of instincts can 
occur on a number of different levels: physical (where one instinct checks 
another), legal (restraint through laws), social (restraint through public 
opinion and social pressure), religious (restraint through supernatural 
influences), ethico-logic, and finally the level of vision. Only that re- 
straint which occurs on the last two levels represents true character; the 
other levels represent lower forms of character because of the greater 
coercion and lesser volition involved. There is one other feature necessary 
for true character: the restraint exercised by the regulative principle 
must be consistent and enduring. Dr. Roback supplies this feature by 
postulating a specific, innate conative urge for consistency. 

The merit of the view, in the eyes of the reviewer, is the identification 
of character with self-control. Character, as the reviewer regards it, is 
both a product of crises and an adaptability toward them. It implies 
checked action, conflict and temptations, arrest of impulses, counseling 
with one’s self, judging and organizing one’s self for action. He who acts 
automatically has no crises, shows no judgment and self-control, and evi- 
dences no character. It is significant that one raises questions concerning 
a man’s character when one is uncertain as to how he will act; the portion 
of man’s activity which is most mechanized and routinized enters least 
into conceptions of character. The dependability of action which is used 
frequently as an index of character is not a product of an automaton 
with fixed mechanisms, but results because the self-control exercised by 
the individual is consistent and adheres to expectations made upon his 
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conduct. One places reliance in an individual because he is responsible. 
However, to conceive of the “regulative” or ethico-logical principle as the 
controlling or inhibiting factor in character impresses the reviewer as too 
intellectualistic, and not in accord with actual instances. An individual 
placed in a new social milieu may continue to guide his conduct by earlier 
learned maxims, but their application may be so different and revalued 
that it would be proper to speak of a change in organization and ex- 
perience. The youth with philistine training who becomes assimilated to 
a liberal environment may retain the principle of personal honesty but 
profoundly alter and expand its application. Dr. Roback’s scheme seems 
unable to explain this change in character. Its inability to do so suggests 
that the controlling factor in character is not a regulative principle in its 
bare logical and ethical character, but instead the conception which one 
has of one’s self. The person of character is he who develops, maintains, 
and acts out a consistent conception of himself. This implies an organic 
readiness on the attitudinal side, and on the reflective side, a set of rules 
and images which enable him to judge a situation in a given way. The 
explanation of this complex psychological matter in terms of an ethico- 
logical principle is too narrow and intellectualistic. 

Dr. Roback makes an integral to his scheme the notion of instincts. 
With a gesture of finality he waves aside en bloc the criticisms of instinct 
by merely referring the reader to McDougall’s two notorious rebuttals. 
Even granting the validity of instnicts, the view taken of their influence 
in character is much too narrow. In given critical situations the self-con- 
trol necessary to character may involve inhibitions of persistent habits, 
physical appetites, feelings of inertia, of anemia, of hypertension, im- 
pulses, specific desires. To subsume such factors under the head of 
instincts such as self-preservation, sex, or acquisitiveness is to base ex- 
planation on superficial analysis. 

Dr. Roback writes as an individual psychologist and ignores the sig- 
nificant way in which social psychology has sought to define the problem 
of character. No attention is given to the work of Dewey, Cooley, or 
Thomas. Further, it is clear that Dr. Roback has studied character by 
reading what other people have had to say about it, and by reflecting 
upon it from the point of view of his own particular psychological bias. 
This permits his work to be scholarly when it is not profound, interesting 
even when not solid. 

HERBERT BLUMER 


University oF CHICAGO 
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The Psychology of Play Activities. By HARvEY C. LEHMAN and 
Paut A. Witty. New York: A.S. Barnes & Co., 1927. Pp. 
XVili-+242. $2.00. 

By a method of checking items in a list of 200 types of play, and 
by an indication of the types of plays most enjoyed, and by notation of 
other aspects of play life, the authors collected data on over 10,000 chil- 
dren of rural, village, and city populations. For its kind, this is undoubt- 
edly the most exhaustive survey ever made of play activities in this coun- 
try. After reviewing certain aspects of the interpretation of play and the 
methods of studying it, the authors analyze the problem of age levels in 
play and discuss the matter of non-social as against social play. 

Very large individual differences existed at every age level, but the differ- 
ences between the mean indices of social participation at the various ages were 
extremely small. There was a tendency for children to become slightly less so- 
cial in their play with increase in chronological age. However, on the basis of 
the data secured, it would be impossible to designate the play of any age level 
as primarily social or individualistic in nature. 

There was a decrease in number of play activities with increase in age, 

and older children engaged in fewer distinct types of activity. 

The two most important facts brought out from this data were, first, 
the wide range of activities enjoyed by the younger children and, second- 
ly, the distinct evidence that one of their fundamental impulses was to- 
ward social participation in the adult world around them. 

The rest of the chapters, except the last one, deal with various types 
of facts which fall out of a more formal survey of play activities. We may 
summarize this material in a series of brief statements. 

1. Sex differences are less significant than ordinarily imagined. Such dif- 
ferences do appear in the fact that boys’ games are more vigorous, more given 
to competition, and usually better organized, while those of the girls tend to be 
more restricted in range and more sedentary. The most marked sex differences 
occur in the age range from 8% to 10% years. 

2. Differences in play activities of rural and urban children show that in 
many items rural children are less repressed than city children, but, on the oth- 
er hand, they are less sophisticated and less well organized, especially in the 
play of older groups. Rural boys of ages from 814 to 1014 engage in fewer ac- 
tivities than urban boys of corresponding ages, but the reverse is true after 
10% years. Environmental determinants to play are made self-evident in con- 
trasting the two groups. 

3. Racial differences between white and Negro children were brought out. 
The former are much less social in their play than the latter. The authors make 
no contribution to a possible cultural basis of this difference, but do show that 
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the “high index of social participation is likely to coexist with inferior scholar- 
ship.” The fact that Negro children indulge in playing school more frequently 
than the whites is thought to be possibly a compensatory activity for inferiority 
in that it “symbolizes knowledge, power, and prestige which they are unable to 
achieve in the world of actuality.” Negro children of both sexes exceed white 
children in frequency of church and Sunday school attendance. Again the au- 
thors venture the guess that this may also be both compensatory and also afford 
certain emotional releases from social repressions produced by the white man’s 
control of the Negro. Negroes excel the whites, both in matters of physical 
prowess as boxing and in such activity as the writing of poems. Certain race 
differences in play depend on social and economic status directly, such as “rid- 
ing in an auto,” “assembling a radio,” “watching athletic sports,” and “playing 
basket ball.” 

4. Other variables which influence play are discussed, among them being 
age levels, material equipment, neighborhood conditions, prevailing fads in play 
and adult suggestions. A certain change in play interest over a period of twen- 
ty-five years is shown by comparing the present study with that of Burk. There 
has been a distinct falling off in the collecting and hoarding habits. The authors 
account for this change in terms of new opportunities for the use of leisure 
time. 

5. Enormous individual differences in play activities were revealed. “In 
most instances, less than 50 per cent of the children of a given age participated 
in a given activity.” Also, what the reviewer would call marginal children ap- 
peared in all play situations; that is, those who would not participate. Further 
study of these solitary or non-social children in play situations is suggested. 

6. Some activities are subject to marked seasonal variation; others showed 
practically none whatever. Between the extremes there were all degrees of sea- 
sonal fluctuation. Girls do not show such marked seasonal changes as the boys, 
which, the authors say, may be due to genuine sex differences or to social influ- 
ences. 

7. For nearly 7,000 children data were accumulated on the school progress 
as well as play life. Retarded children tend to indulge in more social types of 
play than normal and accelerated children. The latter “do not engage in a larg- 
er number of solitary plays and games” in spite of some popular conceptions to 
the contrary. 

8. For nearly 3,000 children data were obtained on intelligence test scores 
and play activities. With increase in mental age, there was a tendency for chil- 
dren to engage in fewer play activities, and also to engage in a “smaller number 
of plays and games of a social nature.” A special group of gifted children with 
intelligence quotients of 140 or above was compared with a like group of av- 
erage mentality. The gifted were inclined to be slightly more solitary than the 
average group in their play, especially in their tendency to indulge in reading. 
But there was a great versatility, nevertheless, in the play life of the superior 


group. 
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In the final chapter the authors discuss the matter of supervision of 
play. They also emphasize the need to recognize play life in curriculum 
construction in such a way as to link up the child’s interest with his for- 
mal school work and with the development of certain vocational apti- 
tudes. 

On the whole, this monograph will warrant the attention of the edu- 
cator, the psychologist, and the sociologist on the outlook for certain 
quantitative measurements of social participation as revealed in play life. 


Younc 
UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN 


Administrative Justice and the Supremacy of Law in the United 
States. Harvard Studies in Administrative Law, 2. By JoHN 
Dickinson. Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1927. 
Pp. xiii+ 403. $5.00. 

Here is a brilliant example of the type of legal scholarship which the 
“sociological” movement in jurisprudence is capable of instigating. The 
student of social science who wants to see how judicial discretion actually 
operates will find the best current generalities upon the subject reliably 
applied to a field of technical detail admirably suited to bring everything 
into bold relief. 

When the courts are faced with relatively new facts, they seek for 
some aspect of those facts which can be treated as analogous to a state of 
facts which they already know how to decide about. If the judges behave 
as most judges do, they will leap to an analogy before they have surveyed 
the social consequences which would follow from alternative forms of le- 
gal action. An excellent instance of this sort of thing is what happened 
when the problem of reviewing the acts of postal authorities came before 
the Supreme Court. (See pp. 297-301.) 

Judges sometimes try “to apply directly, like a clean-cut legal con- 
cept, some loose ambiguous generalizations such as ‘freedom of contract,’ 
or ‘freedom of speech,’ or ‘inviolability of property.’ Such a concept, so 
applied, results in the application of little more than the personal bias or 
preconceptions or private economic theories of the judge.” The book has 
many cases of this sort of thing, and of what happens when vague “stand- 
ards” are applied. 

The type of purpose which the judge is willing to adopt influences the 
decision which he finally reaches. 
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The purpose of the law of restraints of trade may be thought to be the 
preservation of a particular economic system under which no intentional lim- 
its are placed on the operation of free competition, be the business results what 
they may. 


Or 

It may be that the law aims to protect no special system of economic methods, 
but to preserve productive economic action against whatever threatens from 
generation to generation to stunt or cramp it. 


Dickinson does not discuss the criteria which might be proposed to 
guide the discretion of the judge in deciding when to give in to a tenden- 
cy which is apparently in process of becoming dominant, but which can 
be turned aside, and perhaps even thwarted by judicial action. The no- 
tion of a general set of vague legal purposes promises to serve, like the 
concept of natural law, as a premise from which all sorts of hares can be 
concealed and triumphantly extracted. 

Judges may be divorced from unquestioning loyalty to a special prej- 
udice or definite rule if their attention is persuasively drawn to the dif- 
ference between the purposes historically served by the rule or attitude 
and the present situation. Dickinson himself shows how the prejudice 
against administrative discretion rose when the executive was not respon- 
sible to the people, and when he was thwarted by the courts in the name 
of binding custom-law. 

Dickinson is a long way from the mentality of the legal scholar who 


supposes that 

somewhere behind the apparent inconsistency of decisions there must lie a mys- 
terious higher rule which, could it but be discovered, would bring them into 
complete logical harmony, and by this means alone vindicate its claim to in- 
herent authority. 


He writes that 
a sound application of (the doctrine of precedent) demands that in the last 
analysis not all precedents should be treated as of mathematically equal au- 
thority. This requires that a precedent should frequently be subjected to the 
test of some external criterion not apparent on the face of the case itself: e.g., 
circumstances such as the prevailing state of public opinion at the time of the 
decision, or the bias of the particular court, or, again, such a fact as that the 
case was inadequately argued or considered, or that one or more of the counsel 
arguing the case enjoyed an exaggerated prestige. 

The other determining factors which are mentioned at various places 
include, among others, the following: the technical action on which the 
case is brought to the court, the respect of the court for the capacity of 
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the administrative body, the desire of the court to keep out of political 
controversies, the desire to reduce the amount of work, the desire to 
eliminate petty cases, the age of the court, the type of legal training of 
the court, the complexity of the facts at issue 

In one respect the present volume is out of touch with contemporary 
movements in social science. It continually mentions factors which influ- 
ence judicial discretion, but it often neglects to ask in definite terms for 
evidence about the relative magnitude of these factors. The problem of 
how much under such and such conditions is ever present in the mind of 
the quantitatively minded, and Dickinson would have given an additional 
impetus to legal scholarship had he taken occasion to frame these ques- 
tions more sharply, and to indicate the desirability of such studies and 
some possible avenues of approach. 

Haroip D. 
University oF CHICAGO 


Life and the Student. By CHARLES Horton Cootey. New York: 
Alfred A. Knopf, 1927. Pp. 269. $2.50. 

There is still a lot of truth in the maxim that you never know a per- 
son until you go tramping with him. Few men reveal their inner selves in 
their more formal published works. The general outlines of their philoso- 
phy reveal themselves sometimes to the point of autobiography even in a 
formal treatise on one of the exact sciences, but the human hunger for 
closer personal contact with gifted men is revealed in the avidity with 
which we seize upon memoirs, letters, day-books, or collections of max- 
ims, for in such lie the raw materials out of which the more formal struc- 
tures have been created. It was no surprise, then, to find in Professor 
Cooley’s latest book a real treasure. It is quite evident that he has him- 
self read deeply in the intimate maxims or pensees of Marcus Aurelius, 
Pascal, La Rochefoucauld, and La Bruyére. There is no formal structure 
to the book except the literary sense which organizes these thoughts and 
observations on life, about certain central topics such as human nature, 
thinking, the academic life, art and science, reading and writing, and the 
larger life. 

It would be impossible to give any adequate idea of these widely scat- 
tered observations on life. One can only indicate that they include espous- 
ing the modern automobile, warning that nothing is more sheeplike than 
a flock of young rebels, that the question of race superiority or the reverse 
is still unproved, that eugenists are inconsistent, that the process of prog- 
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ress is more surely good than any goal we attain, that self-criticism of a 
tired mind is suicide, that Thoreau, Goethe, and Thomas 4 Kempis are 
particularly worth-while companions, that competitive debating is peril- 
ously near to a vice, that the artist cannot fail, for it is a success even to 
be one, that scientists are fallible, that psychology is the most copious 
fountain of pseudo-science, that nothing is more illuminating or fallacious 
than statistics. 

Of special significance to the sociologist is Professor Cooley’s section 
on the conservatism of intelligence: “There is nothing so conservative, in 
our day, as intelligence, and no radical so dangerous as he who blocks so- 
cial research, experiment or discussion.” It is a matter for regret that 
certain young writers and certain older ones who ought to know better 
have not yet learned the double-headed truth which Cooley puts into this 
form: “One who writes controversy digs his own grave. Only serene 
thoughts will last.” . . . . “It is creditable to have an original idea, but 
to have one and not bore people with it is distinguished.” Why do sociolo- 
gists not always hit it off with representatives of the exact sciences? 
Cooley answers: “Since the facts of sociology are those of personality 
and human change, and since these are precisely. what the men of other 
sciences are taught to eliminate, it would be strange if they did not re- 
gard this science with distrust.” A long and fruitful teaching record 
brings this judgment: “The function of a college teacher divides itself 
into two not unequal parts; to help half his students to educate them- 
selves, and to hinder the other half from getting easy credits.” 

Nowhere else has the reviewer found so succinctly set down the qual- 
ifications for a social scientist: 

Social investigation calls for a habit of mind unlike that of spatial science, 
and it is rare that men trained in the latter do sound work in it. Their precise 
and circumscribed sense of fact tends to incapacitate them for that sympathet- 
ic grasp of complex human conditions which is the prime need in social studies. 
They are apt to develop some particularistic doctrine which they elaborate with 
a great show of precision and imagine to be science—as some followers of Gal- 
ton have attempted to inflate the study of heredity (most important in its 


place) into a science of society. 

The physical scientist approaching social studies sees that there are no 
such standards as he has been used to, and is apt to suppose that there are no 
standards at all, and to write with remarkable ignorance as to what has been 
done and consequent superficiality in his own work. Not a few appear to think 
that a little exact research in their own field entitles them to a plenary license 


of the imagination in others. 
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Nothing wilder, sometimes, than a laboratory man escaped from his in- 
struments. 

It is true that we need more scientific method in politics, but to commit 
our public life to laboratory scientists, rather than to lawyers, business men, 
journalists and the like, as has been suggested, would get us into worse trouble 
than we have now. Our present rulers have at least a working familiarity with 
social processes; they know something of how the human world actually goes: 
laboratory scientists, as such, have not. 

These few brief citations will indicate why Life and the Student should be 
required reading for every graduate student in sociology. To have known 
Professor Cooley personally is a rare privilege; but having missed that 
good fortune the next best thing is to see him revealed as he stands out in 
this book, humane, wise, simple, reverent, intuitive, magnanimous, gently 
humorous, and with a profound love of people—all sorts of people. No 
wonder sociologists consider him the most philosophic mind in all their 
group. 

ArTHuR J. Topp 


NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY 


The American Negro. A Study in Racial Crossing. By MELVILLE 
J. Herskovits. New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1928. Pp. xiv 
+92. $1.75. 

This book is a popular presentation of the results of the author’s 
four years’ study of the physical traits of the American Negro. The in- 
vestigation was conducted by the author and assistants among Howard 
University students, among the Harlem population of New York City, 
and a rural community in West Virginia. In addition to making physical 
measurements of these groups, genealogies were obtained from them in 
order to determine the amount of mixture with Indians and whites. Ac- 
cording to the author the anthropometric data confirmed the information 
given in the genealogies and established the existence of a homogeneous 
Negro population in America whose physical traits stand between those 
of the whites and the African. One chapter of the book undertakes to ex- 
plain the social significance of the advent of this new type. The final 
chapter relates the study to the current concept of races. 

Although the conclusion that the American Negro constitutes a ho- 
mogeneous Dhysical type may surprise those who are accustomed to ob- 
serve the wide variations among Negroes, the author assures us that this 
is due to “our untrained eyes.” But the explanation is stranger still, for 
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it is usually upon closer examination that Chinese, Negroes, and other 
peoples who differ from us reveal individual differences. In accepting the 
statistical findings of Dr. Herskovits, shall we regard as an illusion our 
common-sense observations of the past varieties among Negroes ranging 
from the masses of pure Negro types in the Black Belt to large groups of 
Negroes indistinguishable from whites? Or has the author been dealing 
with a selected group whose variability is no greater than that in the 
white group? The groups selected would certainly lead us to this latter 
conclusion, 

The Howard University group is undoubtedly a selected group. Any- 
one who is acquainted with Negro schools in the South has observed the 
preponderance of mulattoes. This is due to historical and social causes 
generally known to those who are acquainted with Negro history. The 
majority of free Negroes were mulattoes. In Southern communities they 
represented a distinct class with traditions and some property. It was 
mainly from this class that Negro students have been selected. It is not 
strange that these students were acquainted with their grandparents. 
Harlem Negroes are also a selected group. They have come mainly from 
the Eastern seaboard, where the mulatto element is large. 

The statistics quoted by the author from Miss Blackwood’s study to 
support his contention that his conclusions are valid for the Black Belt 
rather support the opposite opinion. In this study Tuskegee women and 
women born in the West Indies show a greater average lip thickness than 
Harlem women born in the United States and West Virginia, while the 
former show greater average nostril width than Fisk University and 
Nashville Normal School women. Although the difference is small and 
the author would consider it insignificant, they cannot be ignored if these 
physical measurements have any meaning. These results are just what 
we would expect. The women who attend Fisk and Nashville Normal 
represent a more highly selected group than the Tuskegee women recruit- 
ed from the mass of rural Negroes who show less mixture. The author, 
accepting his results as representative of the whole Negro population, 
holds that 80 per cent of the Negro population is mixed, rather than 20 
per cent as the census returns show. A trip through the Black Belt will 
make the author skeptical of his own conclusions. 

The chapter in the book which offers a social interpretation of the 
biological data fails to appreciate the complexity of social distinctions 
among Negroes. According to the author the mechanism which has cre- 
ated a homogeneous type is the selection by dark men of lighter wives. It 
is a partly unconscious response to the values of the dominant group. The 
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reviewer learns for the first time that dark men have difficulty in getting 
into Negro Greek letter fraternities. Dark men seek light women for pres- 
tige, and light women permit themselves to be captured because they 
want someone to take care of them. The figures are not even unques- 
tionably in favor of such an explanation when we realize the excess of 
mulatto women over mulatto men. Moreover, Dr. Herskovits does not ex- 
plain why lighter women select darker men. Surely Negro women are not 
more conventional than white women in making their preferences known. 
Although the upper classes among Negroes are conspicuously mixed, the 
mere fact of a light skin does not confer social distinction. The mulatto 
aristocracy of Charleston, South Carolina, and New Orleans despised the 
mulatto without property and family traditions, as well as the black 
freedman. 

This book throws no light on the sociological aspects of the Negro 
population. Its anthropometric data doubtless give information concern- 
ing the physical traits of a selected Negro group. But if these data are 
regarded as having established the homogeneity of a group showing as 
wide a range of variability as the Negro population, then they have no 
significance. 

E. FRANKLIN FRAZIER 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


Clinical and Abnormal Psychology. By J. W. WALLACE WALLIN. 
New York: Houghton Mifflin Co., 1927. Pp. xxii+-649. 
$3.00. 

Dr. Wallin, Director of the Bureau of Special Education and of the 
Psycho-Educational Clinic of Miami University, is a clinical psychologist 
of long experience. In this volume he has attempted to describe the equip- 
ment, general procedure, and special techniques of the behavior clinic. 
Part I describes the general set-up of the clinic, the standard equipment, 
the scope of clinical examination, and the significance of behavior norms 
and deviations from these norms. Part II discusses the general level of 
intelligence and specific intellectual abilities and disabilities. The discus- 
sion of the theory of intelligence testing and of the practical values and 
limitations of the tests is empirical and conservative. “Tested Intelli- 
gence” is regarded not as a biological trait but as adaptive behavior in the 
test situation, which becomes significant when correlated with standard 
social performances. There is a discussion of the various commonly em- 
ployed tests of general intelligence, of their norms and their reliability. 
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Attention is called to the difference between testing and diagnosing. There 
follow chapters on diagnosing deviations in keenness of sensibility, dis- 
criminative sensitivity, disorders affecting the intake and interpretation 
of impressions (including the psychoses), defects of attention, imagery 
and memory, disturbances of the emotions and the associative processes, 
and defects of language, speech, and reasoning. Part III deals with motor 
abilities. In Part IV, under the subject “Emotivity,” Dr. Wallin discusses 
the measurement of emotional, temperamental, and character traits. 

The book effects a long needed liaison between the descriptive litera- 
ture and theory of abnormal behavior and the clinical problem of diag- 
nosis and re-education. Dr. Wallin throughout articulates theory, diag- 
nostic procedure, and the technique of re-education in admirable fashion. 
Clinical and Abnormal Psychology will prove the most useful single vol- 
ume in the literature to the practicing clinician and student alike. 

Dr. Wallin might have modified somewhat his discussion of intelli- 
gence had his book not gone to press before the publication of the 1928 
yearbook of the National Society for the Study of Education, which deals 
specifically with the effects of social experience on intelligence. The de- 
scription of tests and their norms might well be supplemented by Healy 
and Bronner’s recent volume. There is no reference in the discussion of 
imagery to the late research on eidetic types. And there is no discussion 
of the réle of sociologist and social worker in clinical work. Indeed, Dr. 
Wallin seems to see behavior as very largely a function of the biological 
organism. He fails to appreciate the possibility of the social situation con- 
ditioning atypical behavior in a biologically normal organism, and the 
significance of manipulating the social situation (aside from formal re- 
education) in the process of treatment. A clinical sociologist could have 
added much to the very meager material on temperamental, character, 
and personality traits. 

Harvey ZoORBAUGH 
ScHOOL oF EpucaTion, New York UNIVERSITY 


The Natural History of Our Conduct. By W. E. R1TTER, with the 
collaboration of Epna W. Bamgey. New York: Harcourt, 
Brace and Company, 1927. Pp. ix-+339. $3.50. 

Animal Mind. By Frances Pitt. New York: F. A. Stokes Com- 
pany, 1927. Pp. 340. $4.50. 

The first of these books is an attempt to trace the development of 
man’s intellectual and cultural superiority back to biological roots. After 
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a sort of apology for the theory of evolution, Ritter states his general 
purpose, which is to trace the maladaptive behavior of animals with its 
attendant wastefulness in contrast to successful animal activity, which 
means better adaptation. Man stands above all the other species because 
of the remarkable correlation of a forebrain and a prehensile hand, which 
combination of intellect and action produces an adaptation for man su- 
perior to that of any other species. 

The specific chapters are filled with illustrations from wide reading 
and personal experience. Wastefulness, which, of course, is determined by 
the human standards of the author, is most clearly seen in reference to 
time and energy, to materials, as seen in nest building, etc., to injury to 
other members of one’s species and to self-injury. Not only does the dis- 
cussion run the gamut from the insects to the apes, but it includes the 
maladaptive activity among “low-cultured” and “high-cultured” human 
groups. In short, this book is something of a secondary rationalization of 
modern efficiency in terms of biological data. Efficiency is moral and cor- 
rect and rests on the rational faculties; inefficiency, or wastefulness, is 
immoral and rests on the unwitting instincts. 

The second of these books is far less pretentious and much more 
charmingly written. It is based on a wealth of personal observation un- 
fortunately spoiled by the author’s penchant to drag in again and again 
comments of distinctly unwarranted anthropomorphic tone. It is to be 
regretted that writers on animal life seem either to run over into senti- 
mentalities, if not downright phantasies about animal mentality, or else 
to confine themselves to rather partial studies of animal behavior in the 
unnatural setting of laboratory maze or puzzle box. The merit of Kohl- 
er’s work on the apes, aside from any theoretical matter on the side of 
Gestalt psychology, is his interesting observations on the daily life of the 
chimpanzees with which he worked. 

Miss Pitt’s little volume, however, in spite of its subjective interpre- 
tations, is valuable not only in the discussion of learning, rage, migration, 
storing habits, nesting, and so on, but also in her revelation of the impor- 
tance of individual differences in animals. Over and over again one finds 
that members of the same species show differences in learning capacity, 
in ability to make their way in the world. This factor of individual dif- 
ferences assumes in Ritter’s book large importance for his thesis of in- 
creasing adaptability. With Miss Pitt it is rather a part of her delightful 
picture of variety in animal behavior. 

KIMBALL YOUNG 


UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN 
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Bolshevism, Fascism, and Democracy. By FRaANcEscO NITTI. 
Translated by MARGARET M. GREEN. New York: The Mac- 
millan Company, 1927. Pp. 223. $2.75. 

This is a red-hot book by the former prime minister of Italy. It is a 
most violent arraignment of Fascism but deals rather more leniently with 
Bolshevism. Nitti contends, with every appearance of proving his case, 
that Fascism is a phenomenon due to conditions peculiar to Italy and that 
there is no danger of its spread to other countries. He ascribes its rise to 
certain faults in the working of the parliamentary system in Italy, com- 
bined with the panic produced among the comfortable classes of that 
country by the success of the Bolshevist revolution in Russia. His ex- 
posure of the complete volte face of Mussolini upon his attainment of 
power is the most illuminating thing in the book. His view of Bolshevism 
is that of most well-informed people. Any government that can survive at 
all in Russia must be despotic until the social, educational, and economic 
status of the masses in that great country is raised to a considerably high- 
er level than at present. Since there must be despotism for a time, Bol- 
shevism is preferable to the old czardom. Nitti maintains that Bolshe- 
vism gains such small influence as it has in other countries simply from 
the economic misery of the lower working class. A reasonable diffusion 
of prosperity throughout that class is all that is needed to render Bol- 
shevistic propaganda innocuous. 

Nitti’s opinion is that both Bolshevism and Fascism are temporary 
phenomena, due to the natural conservative reaction following the great 
war. It would seem rather dubious to put the administrations of Musso- 
lini and Stalin in the same class with those of the Earl of Liverpool and 
President U. S. Grant, but that, essentially, is what Nitti does. It is per- 
haps more likely that Fascism is simply the preliminary rough work nec- 
essary in laying the foundations for a future socialist Italy. By sheer 
brute force it may be, Mussolini is regimenting both labor and capital. 
He secures the acquiescence of capital in this regimentation by allowing 
it large dividends from exploited labor. Labor is controlled by perpetual 
appeals to chauvinistic nationalism. Italy is the sweatshop of Europe. 
But the essential point is that both capital and labor are being brought 
almost completely under control of the government. When in the future 
Italian socialists assert themselves, as they almost certainly will, they will 
find a society made to order for their purpose. The extreme degree of 
governmental control necessary for the success of a socialist state can be 
achieved only with difficulty under democratic institutions. Mussolini is 
doing for the Socialists what they could not do for themselves and what 
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no liberal like Nitti could be persuaded to do for them. Nitti’s own idea 
that Italy and the rest of Europe will presently come around to old style 
Liberalism seems rather a personal desire than a rational judgment. 
LyForp P. Epwarps 
St. SterHen’s CoLLece 


The First Americans. 1607-1690. By THOMAS JEFFERSON WEnRt- 
ENBAKER. Provincial Society. 1690-1763. By JAMES Trus- 
Low Apams. The Rise of the Common Man. 1830-1850. By 
Cart Russet FisH. The Emergence of Modern America. 
1865-1878. By ALLAN NEVINS. First volumes issued in A 
History of American Life, edited by ARTHUR M. Scutzs- 
INGER and Drxon RYAN Fox. New York: The Macmillan 
Company, 1927. Pp. xx+358; xili+374; xix+391; xix+ 
446. Price per volume, $4.00. 

These four volumes are the first to appear in a series of twelve, cov- 
ering the period from 1492 to 1927 and designed to give a history of 
American culture, in the broadest sense of the word. Culture may be 
studied as a pattern or as a picture. History specializes in pictures, but 
these studies of various periods, taken all together, seem to give an in- 
sight into not only the process by which one culture, the American, arose 
and developed, but also into the process by which any distinct culture 
comes into being. A colony becomes a nation not merely by force of arms 
and declarations of words but by a slow process of breaking down and re- 
building upon the old foundations. One of the final stages in the devel- 
opment of a culture is the ability for self-appraisement. It is to this en- 
lightened self-consciousness that America has attained recently, and to 
which we are indebted for the present volumes. 

America has always been to some extent a land of “cultural plural- 
ism.” But the important and fundamental differences in Early America 
seem to have been based upon class rather than upon the later sectional 
or modern racial differences. No one appears to have come to the New 
World in order to be democratic, least of all the dominating theocracy at 
Boston, who served social and moral distinctions with almost equal in- 
tensity. Yet the forces making for democracy were inherent in the group 
situation. The bulk of the early population in both the northern and 
southern colonies possessed a similar social status—that of small middle- 
class farmers. Nor did their attitudes toward life vary essentially. Puri- 
tanism, accentuated by the ruling sect in New England, was by no means 
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confined to any particular area. Only later, with the introduction of large 
groups of Negro slaves, did the difference arise between the industrial 
North and the plantation South—a difference which was to go on, increas- 
ing in intensity and bitterness until its shattering by the Civil War. But 
very early there was to be found still another group of social attitudes— 
that of the ever-changing, ever-advancing Frontier. 

The importance of the Frontier in the minds and imaginations of men 
is evident from the beginning. Always it held out a promise of refuge, of 
opportunity, of freedom. But it was not until the beginning of the nine- 
teenth century, the first hard struggles with material obstacles past, that 
the realization of the vast richness and almost illimitable resources of the 
land became widespread. The period from 1830 to 1850, covered by Carl 
Russel Fish in The Rise of the Common Man, in which for the first time 
we catch a glimpse of a culture genuinely American, is perhaps the most 
interesting sociologically of the period discussed. It was what Professor 
Fish calls “an awkward age,” an age of individualism, unbounded opti- 
mism and enthusiasm. Almost anyone could get to the top, and almost 
everyone did. Emerson proclaimed the infinite possibilities of man. Ma- 
terial culture advanced by leaps and bounds, since inventiveness was an 
outstanding characteristic of the age. By this time “the spiritual impulse 
to try new things had developed,” and this impulse is expressed every- 
where, though oftener in the field of labor-saving devices than elsewhere. 
The desire for “novelty rather than perfection,” the breakdown of good 
craftsmanship, observed in this country even before the Revolution, was 
never so ma*ked as now. 

It was the expression of a young and vigorous country, never again 
so young and carefree. Toward the close of this period portents of the 
Civil War began to cast their shadows. The period after the Civil War, 
named here The Emergence of Modern America, was, as is true after all 
wars, a time of great social unrest. Booms, panics, tremendous financial 
gambling, moral collapse. Out of this chaos emerge two facts, the begin- 
nings of modern industrialism accompanied by immigration on a large 
scale, and the growth in importance of the West, with the Granger move- 
ment of the farmers, the far-western cowboy culture, and its writers, 
Mark Twain and Bret Harte, expressing the spirit of this newer, rawer 
area. The growth of communications, particularly the telegraph and the 
great increase in railroads, was very significant in this regard. 

History written as it is written here becomes more than a mere re- 
counted sequence of events—it becomes a significant and comprehensible 
current, PARK REDFIELD 
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Suicide. By RuTH SHONLE Cavan. Chicago: The University of 
Chicago Press, 1928. Pp. xxvii+359. $3.00. 

Variant behavior attracts attention. The usual is taken for granted 
and passes without comment. The fact that certain persons deliberately 
end their lives is so strikingly at odds with the usual run as to excite won- 
der and speculation. The thing somewhat more interesting and more dif- 
ficult to understand—why, in view of the conditions under which life is 
commonly endured, so few have purposely terminated their lives—at- 
tracts little attention. 

There is danger that any study of a social problem—a complex por- 
tion of concrete reality arbitrarily lifted from its context—will assume 
the essential fact of the inquiry, and the resulting essay strike the level 
of investigation rather than rise to that of research. When suicide is con- 
ceived as a social problem, the usual is automatically accepted as the nor- 
mal, and the phenomenon under scrutiny becomes abnormal. The study 
is thus biased in terms of the accepted norm and the value and generality 
of the findings correspondingly limited. 

In the present study Mrs. Cavan reviews, under the heading “Suicide 
and Social Disorganization,” the variations in the suicide rate in their 
relation to social tradition and stability. Examination of various partic- 
ularistic explanations as climate, racial temperament, and religious belief 
leads to the conclusion that, so far as these are factors at all, they oper- 
ate indirectly by conditioning the attitudes and social organization. She 
finds the suicide rate to be high in times of rapid social change when cus- 
toms and moral codes conflict and a philosophy of individualism pre- 
vails. The rate is retarded or low when the social organization is stable 
and the person is subordinated to the church or state, except in those 
cases where suicide is in a certain event required by the prevailing social 
code. There are always some persons who are unable to make adjustment 
to any social order. In times of disorder the number of such incapables 
is greatly increased. “It is these people, unable, under adverse social con- 
ditions, to work out a satisfying personal life organization, who contrib- 
ute to the increased suicide rates in communities where social disorgan- 
ization prevails” (p. 108). 

This is an interesting and significant conclusion, but it is essentially 
a quantitative one. In similar circumstances some men do and others do 
not commit suicide. It associates this phenomenon with others, equally 
unanalyzed, but gives no causal explanation. 

Mrs. Cavan then turns, under the heading “Suicide and Personal Dis- 
organization,” to an examinatior of suicide from the point of view of the 
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individual member of the group. Here attention is given to the report of 
individual cases and to the formation of classes. Reliance is had upon 
questionnaires, diaries, life-histories, the Cook County coroner’s inquest 
records, and other more or less personal and intimate documents. As a re- 
sult of the examination of this material the author finds suicide associat- 
ed with certain emotional experiences and with certain distressing crises b 
in individual experience. But since only a minor part of the unadjusted 
and personally disorganized resort to suicide as a solution of life-difficul- 
ties the problem remains as it was. The peculiar factors or the peculiar 
combination of factors that result in the act are not isolated. The con- 
clusion remains essentially statistical: suicides are more frequent among 
the unadjusted, but any definitive answer to the query Why? is not forth- 
coming. 

Mrs. Cavan’s volume is an admirable example of careful, patient, 
and methodical work. The facts are presented in a lucid and straightfor- 
ward manner, the analyses and comments are shrewd, and the generaliza- 
tions and conclusions are within the compass of the data presented. The 
volume is a valuable contribution to the sociological method of research 
as well as to our knowledge of suicide. 

If the present reviewer should offer any specific criticism it would be 
in regard to the moral assumption, never asserted and perhaps never con- 
sciously implied but ever present as a distinct overtone, that suicide ought 
not to be. Conventional inhibitions sometimes operate to restrict the 
range of sympathetic insight. 


E. B. REUTER 


UNIVERSITY OF IOWA 


The Harvest of the Year to the Tiller of the Soil. By L. H. BatLey. 
New York: The Macmillan Co., 1927. Pp. iv+-209. $1.50. 

These Changing Times. A Story of Farm Progress during the First 
Quarter of the Twentieth Century. By E. R. Eastman, Edi- 
tor, American A griculturist. Foreword by L. H. BAttEy. New 
York: The Macmillan Co., 1927. Pp. xiv-+-257. $2.50. 

This little book, 7e Harvest, by the dean of American agriculturists, 
gives the gist of a long life of earnest observation and fruitful interpreta- 
tion of rural life and its problems in the United States. Its style is almost 
poetic, made so by a sincere passion for the soil and its people. Its philos- 
ophy is of the simple but fundamental sort, as is fitting to the subject and 
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the man. There is a renewal of emphasis on the permanent values in ag- 
riculture and farming: on society’s need to maintain the fertility of the 
soil and its obligation to pay farmers enough to enable them to do so; on 
the human element more than increased mechanical production; on the 
joy of farming rather than the money income; on the farm family before 
the factory system in agriculture; on education and the scientific attitude 
among farmers as preferable to political remedies; on the development of 
a sufficient rural society with its peculiar culture. 

Part II of the volume is a collection of brief lyric chapters on bits of 
rural life and rural nature that will delight any reader to whom the open 
country appeals. 

These Changing Times gives an account of the more obvious changes 
that have occurred in agriculture and farm life in the past twenty-five 
years. His thesis is that the present conditions are much better than the 
earlier ones in almost every respect. His attitude toward existing prob- 
lems and the future of farming is also consistently optimistic. The whole 
treatment is impressionistic and the analysis is superficial or convention- 
al. There are no new suggestions or points of view. The book will prove 
interesting, however, to the general reader who wants a broad conception 
of comparatively recent rural developments. 

Tuomas C. McCormick 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


American Policy in Nicaragua. By HENry L. Stimson. New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1927. Pp. 129. $1.25. 

This is a defense of American policy in Nicaragua during the past 
two years by a man who took a prominent part in forming it. The ac- 
count of the chaotic political conditions in Nicaragua and the steps taken 
by the United States to end them may be accepted as accurate. The char- 
acterization of this American effort as “long, patient, and intelligent” and 
intended to do an “unselfish service to a weak and sorely beset Central 
American state” will not be accepted by all, although Mr. Stimson sup- 
ports it by arguments such as the Monroe Doctrine, American strategic 
interest in the Panama Canal, the possible construction of a Nicaraguan 
canal, protection of American lives and interests in Nicaragua, as well as 
humanitarian concern for Nicaragua. The extent and character of Amer- 
ican financial interests there are not discussed in detail. 

Mr. Stimson expresses some novel views of international law. The 
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United States he thinks a “legitimate zone of interest and influence ex- 
tending as far south as Panama” (p. 72), did a great service when it per- 
mitted American bankers to make loans in Central America (p. 125), de- 
serves only gratitude when it offers to disarm both sides in the Civil War, 
even by force (p. 79), and to utilize adequate marines to supervise an 
election in 1928. The disinterestedness of all these policies is, in the au- 
thor’s opinion, adequately demonstrated by their approval by both Nic- 
araguan parties. One would like to have more informaticn on the condi- 
tions under which such approval was given in all cases, even though one 
admits that if pursued with sufficient rigor these policies may lead to “de- 
velopment,” which Nicaragua sorely lacks. 

To say, however, that this is a recognition of the “sovereignty and 
independence of Nicaragua” (p. 116) and to contrast favorably the pol- 
icy of equality in the Pan-American Union with inequality in the League 
of Nations (p. 103) is, to say the least, extraordinary. Policies can be 
judged by results, but principles mean nothing if not susceptible of uni- 
versal application. Would the United States have considered “its sov- 
ereignty and independence”’ affected if during the Civil War Great Brit- 
ain had occupied the principal Atlantic seaports, advised both North and 
South to lay down their arms, and consented to send several officers over 
to organize a constabulary for the policing of an election? If the United 
States believes in equality of states, why does it not let the Pan-American 
Union assume authority for Caribbean police? 

Perhaps our Nicaraguan election in 1928 will turn out well, though 
Tacna-Arica, as Mr. Stimson recognizes, should make us cautious, and, 
if so, it is all to the good, but it would be only another demonstration, 
added to the many in Mr. Stimson’s book, that Nicaragua is neither in- 
dependent nor equal. 

Quincy WRIGHT 


University oF CHICAGO 
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RECENT LITERATURE 


ABSTRACTS 


The abstracts and the bibliography in this issue were prepared under the direc- 
tion of a member of the editorial staff by C. D. Clark, L. S. Cottrell, Jr., H. C. Grif- 
fin, E.O. Rausch, Carl M. Rosenquist, and Samuel A. Stouffer, of the Department of 
Sociology of the University of Chicago. Each abstract is numbered at the end ac- 
cording to the classification in the January and July issues of this Journal. 


I, PERSONALITY: THE INDIVIDUAL AND THE PERSON 


Racial Groups in a University—From the records of the University depart- 
ment of hygiene bearing on measurements of cephalic index, eye and hair color, stat- 
ure, build, racial parentage, etc., 435 students were classified in six racial groups. It 
was found that relatively few students could be definitely assigned to any racial 
group. The 435 treated as classifiable had a scholastic average distinctly below that 
of the racially unclassifiable mass of students. This applies to the groups classified as 
Nordics and Jews. These facts are the more interesting in view of the alarms that 
have been sounded over the degeneracy to be expected from hybridization Edward 
Carey Hayes, Scientific Monthly, XXVI (February, 1928), 158-59. (I, 2.) 


Genius and the I.0.—There seems to be a distinct gap between empirical results 
which have come from intelligence tests and the equally real empirical observations, 
which tend to suggest that adult creativeness is the result of an intellectual mobiliza- 
tion. This intellectual mobilizaton does not seem to depend in all cases entirely upon 
the ability to make a high score on intelligence tests; and, while such mobilization 
may not be emotionally driven, it is at least facilitated by feeling —J. G. Rockwell, 
Psychological Review, XXXIV (September, 1927), 377-84. (I, 2; LX, 2.) 

L.S. C. 


Public Health Progress and Race Progress—Are They Incompatible.—Con- 
trol of the environment is the very fabric of life; organisms cannot live without it, 
and it appears whimsical to look for immediate degeneration or extinction through 
that method of action. If such were its necessary consequence, organisms must have 
disappeared long ago. When we find defective genes we must cancel them by stop- 
ping the propagation of their bearers rather than by preventing their survival. There 
is no harm, but good, in preserving individuals with defective genes, if only they do 
not propagate. No combination of genes yields human beings that flourish equally 
well in all environments, hence the criteria of fitness, desirability, change with changes 
in the environment. Further, genes inferior in relation to one particular trait may be 
associated with some other very excellent genes; and as inferior genes often give rise 
to recessive traits, they are undetected in the majority of cases—H. S. Jennings, Sa- 
ence, LXVI (July 15, 1927), 45-50. (1, 2.) H. C. G. 

Internal Secretions in Evolution and Reproduction.—Experiments with doves 
indicate that two types of reproductive difference, namely, a difference induced by 
rapidly repeated egg-laying, and a difference effected through fertilization by sperm 
from a very foreign species, change the sex-ratio and involve a reversal of sexuality. 
Maleness and femaleness are very probably founded on a difference in metabolic 
rates; wide hybridization produces only males and results in greatly increased meta- 
bolic rates. These metabolic differences rest largely upon the internal secretions, and 
these secretions are peculiarly related to reproduction. The internal secretions are 
relatively recent in the evolution of animals. New races with size differences in at 
least one of the endocrine organs have already been established —Oscar Riddle, Sa- 
entific Monthly, XXVI (March, 1928), 202-16. (I, 2.) 7, Go 
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Primary Emotions.—A technique is proposed for psycho-physiological analysis 
of basic emotional response types in adults. This technique necessitates the postula- 
tion of tentative primary emotional responses with definable psychoneural character- 
istics. Four such are suggested: (1) Dominance. The stimulus would be domination 
of reactions by a stronger antagonist. The response would be strengthening of reac- 
tion to dominate antagonist. (Dominant response partially blocked by its own over- 
intensity is “rage.”). (2) Compliance. Stimulus: compliance of object with organ- 
ism by adequately stimulating its existing reflexes. Response: strengthening reactions 
elicited by object to comply with object by reacting to it without seeking to change 
its nature. (Compliant response partially defeated by overintensity of compliant 
stimulus is “fear.”) (3) Submission. Stimulus: submission by weaker individual to 
control of responses by subject. Response: weakening of reactions to permit their 
control by another individual. (4) Inducement. Stimulus: inducement of subject to 
yield control of his reactions to another individual! by that person’s giving up con- 
trol of subject’s responses. Response: strengthening of other individual’s control of 
subject to induce other to yield control of his reactions to subject. (When induce- 
ment is used to make possible submission, “love” results.) Such description of basic 
emotional response mechanisms does not depend upon the identity of resulting bodily 
changes or upon identity of sensory perceptions of such changes. Their invariability 
depends upon the basic laws of integrative action of the central nervous system in 
individuals and species, and upon similarity of the natural reflex equilibrium.—Wil- 
liam M. Marston, Psychological Review, XXXIV (September, 1927), 336-63. (I, 2.) 

L. S. C. 


The Social Reiations of Children.—A review of the list of publications on the 
social relations of children, covering a period between January, 1924, and October, 
1927, reveals several interesting trends. There is furthermore to be noted a marked 
contrast between the publications of this period and those appearing in the years 
1914-17. The preschool child has been discovered, and the early adolescent rediscov- 
ered. The limitations of intelligence-testing are clearly recognized. The interest of 
test builders has shifted to the measurement of emotional drives and personality and 
character traits. The principles of psychoanalysis and mental hygiene are being wide- 
ly used in the study of children. In the place of discussions of the young criminal, 
we have discussions of the maladjusted or problem child. Less emphasis is placed on 
heredity and mental deficiency and more upon motivation, emotional instability, and 
home environment in discussions of the etiology of problem behavior. Intense inter- 
est in case studies, controlled observation, quantitative measurement, and experimen- 
tal and statistical analysis is manifested throughout. Everywhere one sees a deter- 
mination to spare neither time nor money nor labor in the study of these problems. 
—F. K. Shuttleworth, Psychological Bulletin, XXIV (December, 1927), 708-16. 
(I, 3.) L. S. C. 

De Vinfluence du groupe sur les fonctions de la mémoire (The Influence of 
the Group on the Memory Functions).—Forty pupils in Odessa, aged 8-12 years, all 
members of one class in school and constituting a group which to a certain extent 
may be considered natural, were given two sets of memory tests. The tests were 
alike in type of content, the pupils memorizing seven monosyllabic words and a 
series of numbers with two digits. In the one test each pupil memorized the materi- 
al individually and reproduced it orally the same day and also the next day. In the 
other test the material was given to all the group at once and each member repro- 
duced it in writing the same day and also the next day. Each test was scored by the 
same scale. The average scores for memorizing done in the group were higher on 
both days than average scores for individual work. Of the 40 children, 35 made bet- 
ter scores in the group than when alone. The children making the highest scores also 
were those most responsive to group influence. Possible explanations of better mem- 
ory in the group are (1) emulation, (2) suggestibility, expressing itself in unconscious 
reproduction of motor acts of others which stimulate the mental functions allied to 
these movements, and (3) general increase in psycho-neural tonus while in the group. 
—D. Elkine, Journal de Psychologie, XXIV (November 15, 1927), 827-30. (1 3.4) 


Parent-Child Relationship: Projection of Ambition.—In the case of projec- 
tion of ambitions there is a change from natural circularity to linear relationship be- 
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tween parents and children. Parents, to a certain extent, identify themselves with 
their children, and in them duplicate their childhood and youth with their own am- 
bitions, plans, and desires thrust upon the next generation. In certain intellectual 
circles the educational progress of the child enhances the parents’ own ego. Besides 
thrusting their unfulfilled wishes upon the children, parents also project the social 
status of the family into the children’s ambitions. Projection, well handled, is proba- 
bly more or less natural in a society of open classes where there is intense desire to 
improve the family status in each succeeding generation. The result of interrupting 
the more spontaneous development to give place to the formulation of life-organiza- 
tion in terms of patterns possessed by the parent may not be altogether wholesome 
and sound for the child; however, if a projection should be subtly handled, if the 
child’s own capacities fit the career laid down by the parent’s phantasy, if in normal 
development the child can assimilate the projection, no harm, but good, may come 
of it—Kimball Young, Family, VIII (May, 1927), 67-73. (1, 3, 4.) H. C. G. 


II. THE FAMILY 
The Study of Family Disorganization.—The study of family disorganization 
has progressed from an analysis of static data presented in the form of divorce and 
desertion statistics to an analysis of dynamic data in terms of social interaction. 
The method has changed from the statistical to the case study. The concept of 
“family tensions” has been found very useful. Descriptions of typical processes in 
family discord should furnish a basis for more adequate treatment of family disor- 
ganization.—Ernest R. Mowrer, Family, VIII (May, 1927), 83-87. (II,.3 na 4.) 
. C.G. 


III. PEOPLES AND CULTURAL GROUPS 


Les origines du totémisme collectif (The Origins of Collective Totemism).— 
Totemism may have psychological causes, but at the moment these psychological 
forces act to create a collective institution, their action is channelized within what is 
socially possible. Hence the study of totemism must be essentially sociological. To- 
temism can not be explained by a hypothesis of the linear evolution of humanity. 
There are many kinds of totemic religions, arising from different causes. Many peo- 
ple, such as fishing tribes living on the coast with unlimited resources from the sea, 
inhabitants of luxuriant equatorial forests, inhabitants of sparsely populated regions, 
etc., have no totemism. The taboos of totemism are religious sanctions, invoked 
when civil sanctions are not sufficient. Taboo of a species harmful to health is rela- 
tively easy, but the propagation of game or wild plants is beyond the power of hu- 
man will. Because of this impotence, recourse is made to a higher power and it is 
soon believed that there exists one which particularly protects the given species. For 
convenience, the cases of totemism can be classified in types based on likenesses, 
without assuming any genetic relationship among representatives of a given type. 
Such types are (1) alimentary totemism, (2) commercial totemism, (3) totemism of 
drought, (4) totemism of individual origin, and (5) miscellaneous types such as the 
totemism of difficult fishing, difficult hunting, and possibly a totemism of the trans- 
migration of souls. Studies are especially needed of the transition in certain tribes 
from individual to collective totemism and of the relationship between totemism and 
belief in the transmigration of souls—Paul Descamps, Revue de l'Institut de Sociolo- 
gie, VII (October-December, 1927), 745-96. (Bibliography, 133 titles.) cm, re 


Black and White Magic.—The chief difference between black and white magic 
is that the former is based on hypnotism, while the latter is as much a science as phi- 
losophy or jurisprudence. The whole mental atmosphere of the East is adapted to 
magic because the simplest of its actions are based on traditions of unknown origin. 
Life is full of mystery and blind fatalism. Where superstition is closely interwoven 
with religion, custom, and tradition, black magic is a potent factor in everyday life. 
Mass hypnotism is undoubtedly within the power of primitive magicians, since 
scores of villagers will bear witness to having seen the same phenomenon. Black 
magic is always practiced in circumstances where the magician can count on the max- 
imum effect of scenery and stage properties and on the minimum of resistance by the 
audience. White magic is the philosophy of demonology. It claims that all know!- 
edge is one, and hence space has no power to separate the fellow-masters of science. 
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The Sufis of the Islamic world and the Yogis of the Buddhist believe that they can 
at will project their minds to any desired part of the world while their bodies remain 
in their normal avocations at home.—Rosita Forbes, Fortnightly Review, CX XIII 
(January, 1928), 43-57. (III, r, 6.) cB. ¢. 
Gravskikker og dédstro i nordisk stenalder (Epitaphs and Beliefs concerning 
Death during the Nordic Stone Age).—Primitive and higher religions meet in the 
faith that death does not mean the end of life. The more primitive the religion the 
more intimate are the relations between the living and the dead. Therefore the 
graves of the stone age were often placed in or near the dwellings of the surviving 
relatives, and the dead were treated as if only temporarily unconscious. Food and 
weapons were provided for them with serious trust in their usefulness to the depart- 
ed in another form of existence. The notion of the influence of the dead, good and 
bad, is associated with the idea of their continued life—George Sverdrup, Nordisk 
Tidskrift, III (Hafte 7, 1927), 515-30. (1D, 1.) C. M. R. 
Etudes sur la contrainte sociale. La contrainte sociale et le langage (Studies 
of Social Constraint. Social Constraint and Language).—Language changes have 
many kinds of limitations: (a) limitations common to all people, due to physiologi- 
cal limitation of emotions, gestures, modes of breathing, etc., (6) functional limita- 
tions common to people within a given aggregate, due to occupations, manner of 
adaptation to the environment, etc. These may be spontaneous, growing up out of 
social necessity and seeming “natural,” or may be formal prohibitions in open con- 
flict with individual spontaneity. Out of the circumlocutions and paraphrases of ta- 
booed words has grown mythology, which is essentially a more or less symbolic way 
of expressing what is prohibited. Prohibitions may be political, as the forbidding of 
a local dialect. The stronger the control of the group over the individual or smaller 
subgroups, the more rigid the limitation on language. Linguistic intolerance goes 
hand in hand with religious or patriotic intolerance, and follows the same laws. Be- 
tween the linguistic intolerance of closed circles and the extreme license of cosmo- 
politan places with a widely varied and unintegrated population there are all sorts 
of intermediate grades. The widening authority of grammarians today is due to the 
increasing education of the children of the lower classes. When a dialect survives 
now in a region it is because local customs survive which the dia!ect alone is capable 
of expressing or describing. Pathological forms of social constraint on language in- 
clude all rules and arbitrary decisions tending to impose a special language other than 
what is necessary for scientific precision or the natural development of social func- 
tions as a whole.—G. L. Duprat, Revue Internationale de Sociologie, XXXV (No- 
vember—December, 1927), 551-60. (III, 2.) S.A. S. 
Prestige among Indians.—Reticence of savages to disclosing tribal customs to 
strangers is enforced by public opinion. Each one fears what others may think of 
him. The Indian is willing to sacrifice anything for distinction, which comes in many 
tribes by public display of generosity. Among Plains Indians real glory came from 
war. Each tribe had its own measure of heroism. The need for supernatural stimulus 
to heroism drove warriors to mortification of the flesh. Military clubs set standards 
of heroism, also. The chief benefit from heroic deeds was in being able to boast in 
public assemblies, although there were also material benefits——Robert Lowie, Amer- 
ican Mercury, XII (December, 1927), 446-48. (III, 6; I, 4.) H. C. G. 
Danses et légendes de la Chine ancienne (Dances and Legends of Ancient 
China.—This two-volume work by Marcel Granet is essentially a sociological study 
of the représentations collectives attached to the prestige of the chief. It traces the 
process by which the feudal Hero became substituted for the Earth-Mother of the 
peasants. The change came about with the appearance of bronze. The chief was a 
master at the forge, skilled in fabricating kettles, arms, and drums for use in the 
dance. The book throws light on the formation of philosophical categories. Instead 
of a theological or ontological notion of creation, the Chinese had a social conception 
of order. When one order had served its time, it was supplanted by a new. The 
advent of a new chief meant placing a list of new virtues on the calendar, after a 
dance had eliminated the old ones. Granet has been influenced by Durkheim and 
Mauss; and, to some extent, by Simmel, whose influence on the French sociological 
school is well recognized —Review by P. Masson- Oursel, in Revue —a 
LXII (November—December, 1927), 454-55. (III, 6, 3.) S.A 
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The American Scene and Character.—Foreign philosophic observers of the 
American Scene, such as Joad and Siegfried, analyze human life in this country to 
disparaging conclusions. The “resident alien” feels that an adequate answer must 
deal in nuances and intimations that reveal the essential psychic spirit of American 
life, rather than indignant retorts. While the resident alien detects many limitations 
to democracy along political and economic lines, he is compelled to do unstinted 
honor to what it offers in the purely human and social fields. The real contribution 
of America to civilization is a psychic quality intimately associated with the geog- 
raphy of the continent, a primitive poetry of life, simple and natural, like the life 
of the aboriginals themselves, which appears in furtive revelations of feeling rather 
than in the making of collars, plow- shares, kodaks, and chewing-gum. One quality 
of this life of bed-rock simplicity is a limitless intellectual humility, which contrasts 
with the conceit of intelligent Europeans. Deep down, out of sight of the foreign 
critic, there emerges from the subconscious of millions of Americans a vague restless- 
ness. Even the pursuit of money is not for the sake of its palpable benefits, but for a 
fantastic ideal which might be called “power-in-the-abstract.” It is at the extreme 
opposite pole from anything materialistic or self-satisfied—John Cowper Powys, 
Century, CXV (December, 1927), 176-84. (III, 6.) 


Nephews of Uncle Remus.—There is a controversy over the question of 
whether or not there is anything in America which specifically can be called “Negro 
literature.” Anthropologically, the American Negro is no Negro at all; Negroid, 
Caucasian, and Indian characteristics have combined in him, with the first tending 
to dominate. The Negro has absorbed all of the white man’s culture and cultural 
appurtenances, hence it is hard to see how the Negro in America can produce an in- 
dividual literature. The Negro author can introduce a Negro into American litera- 
ture by writing of certain race characteristics and institutions; but no Negro has 
written about his people as sympathetically and beautifully as certain white artists 
have, simply because the Negro writer has seen fit for the most part, to view his 
own people as sociological problems rather than as human beings, and has written 
of little else save the constant racial struggle between whites and blacks.—Wallace 
Thurman, Independent, CIX (September 24, 1927), 296-98. (III, 6.) H.C.G. 


IV. CONFLICT AND ACCOMMODATION GROUPS 


Labour and Social Unrest in Japan.—Since the passing of the Universal Man- 
hood Suffrage Bill by the Japanese Diet, extending the franchise to some thirteen 
million people, Japanese labor has now almost universally adopted the slogan of 
“Evolution, not Revolution.” It is only within the past three decades that labor un- 
rest has become a national problem. In the closing years of the last century socialist 
ideas penetrated into Japan, and it was under their influence that organized labor 
made its first real appearance in the form of a union of railway workers in 1898. 
Oppressive measures by the state following the bomb plot of 1910 drove the Social- 
ist movement under ground. Following the war, labor showed increasingly radical 
tendencies, Socialists, Anarchists, and Syndicalists becoming active. The success of 
the British Labor Party did much to restore faith in constitutional methods. Or- 
ganized labor in Japan barely exceeds 6 per cent of the industrial workers. The 
1,500,000 women in industry have no unions of their own. The system of land tenure 
has led to much rural unrest, and tenants’ guilds embracing 346,000 rural workers 
have become a political factor —M. D. Kennedy, Nineteenth Century, CIII (Febru- 
ary, 1928), 163-79. (IV, 1; VII, 4.) oa Ree 

The Negro Goes to College.—The American Negro is undergoing a rapid and 
significant change in status, in which education has played, and must continue to 
play, an important part. Sixty years ago the country faced the problem of preparing 
for citizenship four million Negroes with a background of ignorance and dependence. 
The first schools for freedmen were cultural, despite the fact that the beneficiaries 
were not in a condition to use the kind of cultural training provided. The initiative 
of General Armstrong and Booker T. Washington developed new educational meth- 
ods based on the manual arts and economic needs, and instilled in Negroes a sense of 
the dignity of labor well done. But the purpose was almost exclusively to make bet- 
ter farmers and citizens in rural sections. The wave of Negro migration from the 
farm to factory and city life has necessitated a different training and a new leader- 
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ship. One cannot look to agricultural and industrial schools for doctors, dentists, 
lawyers, nurses, and social workers required by city conditions. The number of 
standard colleges for Negroes may be counted on the fingers of two hands, and 
there are only two Class A medical schools. Colleges and professional schools of 
the North are theoretically open to Negroes, but in practice the administrations be- 
come alarmed if the colored students tend to increase beyond a scattered few. No 
one who studies the situation can fail to see the need of adequate education to meet 
the established needs of the twelve million colored people of our country.—J. H. 
Dillard, World’s Work, LV (January, 1928), 337-40. (IV, 2.) 3 4 


Realism: The True Challenge of Fascism.—The logic of Fascist thought is 
seldom accorded the attention it deserves. Even those who indorse Fascism usually 
do so because of its material benefits rather than because of any novel contribution 
to the stock of human ideas. Nevertheless, the intellectual challenge of Fascism as an 
attitude and philosophy of life will have to be reckoned with. This attitude can be 
expressed in the word “realism.” The keynote of Fascist philosophy is a revolt 
against the sentimentality and phrase-worship of our age. It is interesting to note 
the effect of James’ pragmatic philosophy upon Fascist thought. The terse phrase 
“Does it work?” is the acid-test employed by Fascist leaders in considering their 
problems. The fascist challenge to traditional ideas is shown in their attitude toward 
nationalism. Not abstract rights, but the power to do, is the basis of Italian nation- 
alism. Another cherished idol dethroned by Fascist realism is Parliamentary Gov- 
ernment. The test of “good” government is, not abstract forms or particular insti- 
tutions, but one that will “work” in the pragmatic sense. Another challenge is raised 
against our idol, Equality, to which the Italians oppose Gerarchia, the Italian word 
for “hierarchy.” Instead of preaching men’s equality, Fascism stresses their inequal- 
ity, the ideal social structure taking the form of a towering pyramid instead of a 
level plain. Such is the uncompromising realism of Fascism—a fierce revolt against 
precedent, formal logic, doctrinal authority, and phrase-worship of every kind — 
Lothrop Stoddard, Harper’s, CLV (October, 1927), 578-83. (IV, 3; VII, 3.) 7 


The Chimera of Church Unity.—In every department of human knowledge ex- 
cept religion the attainment of truth has long been regarded as progressive. It is 
only in recent times that intellectual religious men have come to think of religious 
knowledge as being in the same category with all other knowledge, a matter of 
progress. Since division is a necessity of progress, they feel suspicious of the move- 
ment for a united and highly organized church. On the one hand there is the Roman 
Catholic position, which holds that unity consists in being in communion with the 
Pope, the supreme court and ultimate authority in the church. This position has 
the practical advantage of providing a judge for all matters of dispute in doctrine 
and morals. At the other extreme stands Protestantism. Two types must be recog- 
nized, popular Protestantism (fundamentalism), and intellectual Protestantism 
(modernism). The former is quite definitely as authoritative as the Roman Catholic 
church, but bases its authority, not in a living man, but in the Bible. The variety of 
interpretations have led to the multiplication of sects. Intellectual Protestantism re- 
jects all prescriptive authority and believes in complete freedom of the intellect. The 
old type of Protestantism is a dying cause, the new is not yet fully formulated. To 
attempt a synthesis of the extremes of theological positions, to unite in a single au- 
thoritative body the churches, is a utopian dream. But economic pressure and the 
desertion of the masses are alarming the churches and drawing them together. The 
World Conference on Faith and Order at Lausanne symbolized this condition. Prac- 
tical attempts to bring greater unity among Protestant sects have recently been 
made in Canada, Australia, United States, and the English missions in India.—Her- 
bert Parrish, Harper’s CLV (November, 1927), 661-70. (IV, 4; VII, 2.) one 


V. COMMUNITIES AND TERRITORIAL GROUPS 


Anarchy on the Farm.—aAgriculture is suffering from a threefold anarchy: dis- 
orderly development, disorderly production, and disorderly marketing of perishables. 
In the ten years ending in 1919, 40,000,000 acres of pasture land were plowed up and 
put in crops. From 1920 to 1925, 31,000,000 acres of farm land went out of use, a 
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costly and tragic method of developing our agricultural plant. Marketing of fruits and 
vegetables alternates between gluts and famines, with price swings of 1000 per cent in 
a season in some commodities. Production is not adjusted to consumer demand, 
6,500,000 farmers raising products without consideration of the factors instrumental 
in determining prices. Some score of farm relief bills have been before Congress the 
last six years, which emphasize three specific plans: price stabilization, price eleva- 
tion, and export bounty. All deal with surplus, but with its marketing, not its pro- 
duction. Success of such programs would only make the surplus larger and the price 
in the end lower. The obvious remedy is a national policy of agriculture that will 
overcome this threefold anarchy. A federal farm board, representing and co-ordinat- 
ing federal departments, federal reserve and farm loan boards, technical experts from 
agricultural colleges and experiment stations, county agents, and practical farmers 
should have the power and the duty of formulating national policies of agricultural 
development, production, and marketing. A second piece of machinery would be a 
farm congress, made up of practical farmers and county agents, meeting at least once 
a year, and discussing all problems pending before the federal farm board. By using 
the various public and private agencies now available, a sound program could be 
put in operation, blind production would cease, and American agriculture would be 
mobilized under competent leadership to face the competition of the world—James 
E. Boyle, World’s Work, LV (December, 1927), 175-82. (V,1; VII,1.) C.D.C. 


Das Agrarproblem der Vereinigten Staaten (The Agrarian Problem of the 
United States).—-The agrarian problem of the United States is a phenomenon of 
the post-war depression. Its nature and extent vary greatly in different parts of the 
country, due to the variability of the soil and its products and to the highly special- 
ized nature of American agriculture. Although there are numerous farmer types, 
there is little variability in the psychology of the farmers, nor do they differ essen- 
tially from city dwellers in their general outlook. In addition to depression in the 
markets, American agriculture also faces the problem of increasing absentee owner- 
ship.—Wilhelm Répke, Archiv fiir Sozialwissenschaft und Sozialpolitik, LVIII (Heft 
3, 1927), 478-516. (V, 1.) C. M. R. 


The Negro Migration to the Cities——Negro city population is relatively new. 
Since emancipation nothing more astounding than the recent shift of Negroes to 
both northern and southern cities has occurred to affect the contact between the 
races. From 1900 to 1920 Negro city population has increased more than a million 
and a half, while Negro rural population has increased less than 72,000. Abnormal 
concentration in large cities is more characteristic of the North than of the South. 
Eagerness to squeeze profits is responsible for most of the overcrowding in Negro dis- 
tricts. Negroes are obliged to go to segregated neighborhoods and nowhere else, and 
thus are subjected to vicious exploitation. In these dense neighborhoods overcrowd- 
ing saps vitality and moral vigor. Negro neighborhoods are especially limited in mu- 
nicipal facilities for the use of leisure time. This is especially significant as juvenile 
delinquency is more prevalent among Negro children than among white, and gangs 
are as numerous.—T. J. Woofter, Survey, LIX (February 15, 1928), 647-49. a” 
2; IV, 2; VI, 1.) H. C.G 


Ten Years of Zionist Activity in Palestine.—The Balfour Declaration Rctee 
the establishment in Palestine of a Jewish national home was issued November 2, 
1917. A Zionist Commission already had its headquarters in Jerusalem, with power 
to bring back refugees, to repair war damage to Jewish settlements, and to pave 
the way for Jewish immigration. The practical phases of Jewish reconstruction began 
in 1920, with the appointment of Sir Herbert Samuel as first high commissioner, al- 
though it was not until 1923 that the League of Nations completed the political 
framework by conferring the mandate on Great Britain. Under the mandate, Pales- 
tinian citizenship was to be made easy for Jewish colonists, and state and waste 
lands not needed for public purposes provided for settlement. Zionists have fre- 
quently complained of lukewarmness on the part of the Palestine government toward 
their enterprise, alleging that no state lands have been granted to them, and that the 
Syria-Palestine trade agreement sets up custom barriers damaging to the develop- 
ment of Jewish industry. However, progress is being made under the administration 
of Lord Plumer; land is being bought more freely; industrial opportunities are 
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granted more readily ; and friction between Jews and Arabs is reduced. Zionists insist 
that the events of the last decade demonstrate that Palestine can be won for the 
Jewish people, and at least a part of the Jewish people can be won for Palestine. 
Zionism as a back-to-the-land movement has justified the expectations of its found- 
ers, and despite their lack of tradition and experience, 30,000 Jews are succeeding 
as farmers. Even more significant from a Zionist point of view is the network of 
elementary, technical, and commercial schools, with standards comparable to the 
Western world, which have sprung up under the “Zionist régime.”—-Gershon Agron- 
sky, Current History, XXVII (January, 1928), 535-46. (V, 3; IV, 4.) CAG 


The Pioneer Fringe.—The pioneer fringe is that area more than 25 miles from 
a railroad, which is by virtue of climate and natural resources an area of potential 
development. No pioneer area is a broad unbroken belt, it is rather a series of scat- 
tered patches and strips loosely disposed in belt-like form beyond the fringe of pres- 
ent settlement. The development of the pioneer fringe is an international problem. 
Only in a narrow and special sense, is the distribution of man governed by the same 
laws affecting plants and animals. Social and political concepts have an effect which 
has not yet been studied. The occupation of vacant undeveloped lands is difficult to 
accomplish. Social concepts such as the standard of living make men unresponsive 
to the call of cities for products of these pioneer lands. We know that sentiments 
exist which stimulate the feeding of the population into cities, but we cannot meas- 
ure them quantitatively. Pioneer experimentation is due to two facts: the pioneer 
was not well versed in precedent and he was always looking for a new way.—Isaiah 
Bowman, Foreign Affairs, VI (October, 1927), 49-66. (V, 4; ITI, 4.) H. C. G. 


Die Einfluss des Geomorphologischen Milieus auf den Menschen (The Influ- 
ence of the Geomorphological Environment upon Human Beings).—The distribu- 
tion of people and the nature of their economic and social activities are influenced 
not only by the amount and arrangement of water and land taken in an absolute 
sense but also by the geomorphological environment. Among the distinctive forms 
of this environment are the following: folded mountainous terrain, terraced terrain, 
rock-soil areas, moraines, volcanic and earthquake areas, drumlins, narrow valleys, 


loess areas, dune lands, tidewater lands, delta lands, fjords. Each of these develops a 
characteristic social and occupational organization which is clearly marked off from 
the others—Michael Haltenberger, Geographische Anszeiger, XXVIII (Heft 9, 
1927), 277-80. (V, 4, 3.) C. M. R. 


VI. SOCIAL INSTITUTIONS 


The Story of “John Smith.”—-John Smith, fifteen years old, had a record of a 
considerable variety of delinquencies. Then he started going to a city playground, 
where the children knew him as a “tough guy”; but the playground leader got him 
interested in playing baseball and he became a member of some teams. Later he has 
been placed in charge of groups of younger boys, as his conduct since coming to the 
playground has won him special recognition. There have been no reports of juvenile 
delinquency from this district during the months when the playground was open.— 
Playground, XXI (January, 1928), 527. (VI, 4; IX, 4.) - — & 


The Disappearing Daily.—Between January 1 and August 1 of 1927, fifty-one 
daily newspapers ended their careers, eight morning, and forty-three evening, jour- 
nals, the total number falling from 2,001 to 1,950. This was the largest decrease in 
nine years for the same period. It is in the large cities that most of the disappear- 
ances took place, and most of the papers were Democratic. There is no longer a 
sharp political difference among the great city dailies. Syndication and the overrul- 
ing passion for business success are blotting out the originality of the newspaper. 
The chain owner seeks, not to create new papers, but to acquire less prosperous 
dailies that can be rejuvenated by supplying them with the news features, photo- 
graphs, editorials, Sunday articles, etc., manufactured for the rest of the chain. Jour- 
nalism is no longer a profession, but a business, and the economic forces and social 
currents of the time are making for monopoly here just as they are in other lines of 
trade——Oswald Garrison Villard, Forum, LX XIX (February, 1928), 271-79. (VI, 7; 
VII, 4.) Cc. D.C. 
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The Mother of Yellow Journalism.—The tremendous bulk of the Sunday 
papers is largely made up of “features” rather than news. Since a newspaper’s exist- 
ence depends upon advertising, and thus upon circulation, the Sunday paper will re- 
main as it is. The standard of mass circulation has lent great importance to features 
of all sorts, and especially to the colored comics. The subordination of news in the 
Sunday paper is also due to the fact that, owing to its bulk, most of it must be 
printed far in advance. And its bulk is due to the fact that the Sunday paper pays 
about half of the bills for the week-day-morning issue (which has a rather small 
advertising value), and hence it must carry large amounts of advertising material. 
The Sunday newspaper started during the Civil War, when the wait from Saturday 
to Monday for news was too long. But the present Sunday circus did not appear 
until cheap printing costs united with a flood of advertising in the last decade of the 
last century. Special sections have been devised to attract particular types of ad- 
vertising.—Silas Bent, Independent, CXIX (October 22, 1927), 407-9. (VI, 7.) 

H.C.G 


VII. SOCIAL SCIENCE AND THE SOCIAL PROCESS 


Nazionalismo ed internazionalismo economico (Economic Nationalism and 
Internationalism).—Economic internationalism, such as exportation of capital to 
take advantage of higher interest rates or cheaper labor in foreign countries, pro- 
motes economic nationalism. It leads to higher protective tariffs, limitation of immi- 
gration, and accentuation of conflicts. Interest can be paid only in goods. High tar- 
iffs are raised by the creditor country to prevent import of these goods. The only 
effect of loaning to the debtor country, then, is to cause it to stimulate the purchase 
of goods at home by raising its own tariff walls. This raises the price of goods, but 
does not pay interest on the debt. Results equally grave come from prohibition of 
immigration. International regulation of hours of labor or of bank credit is imprac- 
ticable. Any international agreement getting at the roots of the problem must act in 
the direction of eliminating commercial and labor protectionism. Success is doubtful. 
—Achille Loria, Scientia, XLII (December, 1927), 349-60. French translation, 15 
68. (VII, 1.) S. A. S. 


The Rationalization of Industry.—Before the war the growing concentration of 
control over production, in the form of trusts, cartels, and other combinations, was 
regarded with distrust and as a serious “problem.” The United States in particular 
legislated to break up combines of a certain degree. The post-war tendency is to 
change this attitude. Public industrial administration is as much distrusted now by 
prevalent opinion as the trust movement used to be. “Rationalization” involves the 
organization of an industry considered as a type of government, the producers being 
so related as to enable them to frame broad policies and control the entrance of new 
establishments. It is an aspect of “rationalized” industry that price can be regarded 
as the instrument of an industrial administration, output being adjusted’so as to ren- 
der a certain price policy possible. Restriction is involved on the ground of the at- 
tempt to adapt production to a proper rate, to overcome duplication, overlapping, 
or speculation, and to give control through leadership. The aspect of rationalization 
in which labor is interested as a further advance is that of sharing administrative 
industrial control. Rationalization by industrial grouping and leadership may enable 
a further step to be taken toward industrial peace——D. H. Macgregor, Economic 
Journal (Quarterly Journal of the Royal Economic Society), XXXVII (December, 
1927), §21-so. (VII, 1.) 


& Sur le réle de l’artiste et du poéte dans la vie sociale (The Réle of the Artist 
and Poet in Social Life).—Aside from the artist’s function in industry, he is neces- 
sary for the socialization of the individual. Beauty is in man, not in things. To per- 
ceive beauty in the outer world is, in reality, to create that beauty. It is only to the 
extent that we are artists that we can call up memories and discover (that is, create) 
the beauty of nature. The réle of the artist is to invite us to taste after him the 
beauty which he has thus discovered. This is a sort of pedagogical réle. And it is a 
socializing réle. Art carries one above the meanness of self-love, brings tolerance 
because of the diversity of conceptions which it embraces, and brings sympathy 
with the artist and through him with all nature. If morality coincides with a har- 
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monious comprehension of things, art aids morality in favoring such a comprehension. 
It encourages the moral individual in making of his own life a work of art~—Achille 
Ouy, Revue Internationale de Sociologie, XXXV (September—October, 1927), 477- 
88. (VII, 2.) S. A. 5S. 


The Purpose of Liturgy.—Amongst all the rich and varied forms of art, none 
are so slow of growth, so resistant to change, as organizations of religious ritual. The 
liturgical office is consolatory, tranquilizing, mediative, and above all, evocative. The 
impassioning of life toward ennoblement of purpose is the end in view. In secular 
terms, liturgy aims to quicken the mind, energize the body, awaken the soul. Liturgy 
has a place in the social heritage analogous to that of the day dream in organic in- 
heritance. Each plays an integrative réle in the fashioning of vision. Liturgy links 
together the two entities we call personality and community. The social process, as 
religion and science alike see it, reveals the mystery of a unity in duality. Personality 
and community are disclosed, not as two things, but one, yet differentiated. In the 
lifting fellowship of a joyous social rhythm, personality achieves its fulfilment.— 
Victor V. Branford, Sociological Review, XX (January, 1928), 1-17. (VU, 

Cc. D.C. 


Problems of Indian Self-Government.—Foreign government, even when benev- 
olent and efficient, remains foreign. It cannot be assimilated. It continues merely as 
something external. So it tends to come to grief when it deals with internal affairs. 
Foreign rule cannot follow rapidly enough those infinitely subtle personal changes 
which always proceed from within any healthy organism. It lacks the primary 
requisite of growth, namely, organic assimilation—-C. F. Andrews, Foreign Affairs, 
IX (February, 1928), 233-34. (VII, 3.) C. 


Youth and the Old World: The International Spirit.—‘“ Youth consciousness” 
in Europe is at the heart of most of the vital and determinative movements and 
groups. Out of the confusion of ideas, inner disharmony, and deep sense of spiritual 
unrest following the World War has arisen an attitude toward life which is highly 
experimental, and consciously so. The inability of the war generation to create or 
maintain a secure and stable order of life has led to the insight on the part of 
youth that old standards, methods, and faiths are bankrupt, and that youth must 
consciously take upon itself much of the task and shoulder a large share of responsi- 
bility of creating a new world. The internationalism of the younger generation 
stands out as the surest sign of this new power and responsibility. With a keen sense 
of reality, it accepts nationalism as an indestructible force that must be turned to 
positive arid active use. There is little false optimism concerning the international 
mind among European youths. Typical of the network of youth organizations en- 
gaged in international education is the Geneva School of International Studies. In 
1926 it had eighty-three lecturers representing twenty-five nationalities, and enrolled 
453 students from twenty-nine countries—-James Waterman Wise, Century, CXV 
(January, 1928), 257-67. (VII, 4, 2.) cs ee 


The Rainbow-lined Kimono.—aAll Japan has been sampling the civilization of 
the West for more than a half-century, and the Japanese woman is no exception. 
Though she has not accepted occidental dress, she has adopted a simple arrangement 
of the hair over the ears as a substitute for the old coiffure that acquired hours to 
achieve; she has gone to work as a bread-winner, and she has gone to school; she is 
gradually turning her attention to politics, art, and the stage. Feminine public meet- 
ings, once unthinkable, are now held; and some private universities have opened the 
way for coeducation by allowing women to attend lectures. Thirteen per cent of 
the total female population are classed as “bread-winners.” Of these, nearly a mil- 
lion and a half are in commercial factory work, while a like number are engaged in 
agriculture and domestic service. The breaking of conventions by Japanese women 
suggests changes taking place in the social and economic structure of the Japanese 
Empire. Foreign books, periodicals, novels discussing questions affecting women, 
and imported motion pictures are exerting an influence. More than twenty different 
monthly periodicals for women are published in Japan, one of which has a circula- 
tion of a hundred and fifty thousand. Although Japan has the highest divorce rate 
in the world, the condition of Japanese women in marriage is not greatly different 
from that of women in other civilized countries. Before marriage a woman has the 
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same legal status as a man; but afterward she can perform certain legal acts, such as 

borrowing money, making real estate transfers, taking action in law and the like, 

through her husband.—Wyman Smith, Asia, XX VII (November, 197), 927- 
. (VII, 4; I, 3.) B.C. 


VIII. SOCIAL PATHOLOGY: PERSONAL AND SOCIAL DISORGANIZATION 


Die Bemessung der Strafe nach dem deutschen Strafgesetzentwurf (The 
Measurement of Punishment according to the Plan of the German Criminal Law). 
—The law determines the kind of punishment to be administered for particular 
crimes and also indicates the conditions under which, and the extent to which, pun- 
ishments may be increased or decreased. Decreased punishments are provided for 
through suspended sentences and substitution of a lighter form of punishment for a 
heavier, as well as by giving the judge power to assess light penalties for offenses 
which in his opinion are not of a serious nature. Increased punishment may be given 
to offenders against the common law, conspirators, and dangerous criminals. This 
may be done either through lengthening of the sentence or by assessing two kinds of 
punishment, e.g., fine and imprisonment. Among the various reasons offered for 
punishment are revenge, retaliation, safety, and justice. The logic of punishment re- 
quires a consideration of the extent of the evil inflicted, the manner in which the 
crime was committed, its danger to society, and the circumstances under which it 
was committed. The nearer the crime comes to being an expression of the normal 
personality of the criminal, the greater his guilt, and, consequently, the greater should 
be his punishment.—W. Gleispach, Archiv fiir Rechts- und lettre, 
XXI (January, 1928), 184-212. (VII, 1.) C.M.R 


Verbrechertum in Schleswig-Holstein (Criminality in Schleswig-Holstein). 
—A study of criminals in Schleswig-Holstein leads to the following tentative conclu- 
sions: The closer a crime approaches the nature of swindling or cheating and the 
more regularly it is practiced as a means of livelihood, the greater the probability 
that the criminal is born in the city. On the other hand, when the crime is casual 
and motivated by passion, the criminal is likely to have been born in the country — 
Ferdinand Tonnies, Archiv fiir Sozialwissenschaft und Sozialpolitik, LVIII (Heft 3, 
1927), 608-28. (VIII, 1.) C. M. R. 


The Occupational Status of the Texas Convict.—A study of 3,360 male con- 
victs in the Texas state penitentiary revealed significant correlations between crimi- 
nality and educational status, type and regularity of employment, and ages at which 
gainful labor was begun. Taking all the facts together, the low educational achieve- 
ment, the low scale of occupations found, the early age at which the majority left 
home and became self-supporting, the tendencf to irregularity of employment, and 
the intimate connection between some crimes and the business of making a living, it 
can scarcely be doubted that Texas convicts constitute a socially maladjusted group 
in which the occupational factor has played a large part. It is, of course, not con- 
tended that lack of a satisfactory occupation is the “cause” of crime. But it is main- 
tained that inability to find a satisfying life-work, whether as to pay or status, is one 
of the factors productive of social failure-——C. M. Rosenquist, Journal of Delinquen- 
cy, XI (December, 1927), 239-56. (VIII, 1.) 


Criminology.—A review of the literature in the field of criminology appearing 
since October, 1925, reveals no striking departures. Throughout there is to be noted 
a feeling that no simple formula for crime or criminals can be set down. Moreover, 
very little has been published in the field of criminological methodology. The only 
extended discussion seems to be that of A. E. Woods’ article in the Journal of Crim- 
inal Law and Criminology (1925), Vol. XVI, in which the author discusses the ad- 
vantages and disadvantages of each of four methods for studying crime: the philo- 
sophical, the statistical, the survey, and the case-work methods.—R. H. Gault, 
Psychological Bulletin, XXIV (December, 1927), 692-707. (VIII, 1.) L. S. C. 


The Population Conference at Geneva.—The World-Population Conference 
held in Geneva (September, 1927) by representatives of some thirty different nations 
was the first organized attempt to pool information and exchange views with regard 
to the scientific foundations of the population problem. Biological aspects received 
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most attention, which is due no doubt to the progress now being made in research 
into various fundamental questions. The biologists point out that, little as we still 
know about the extent to which fertility is influenced by environmental factors, a 
constant fertility cannot be assumed. Research has revealed the existence of vitamine 
E, which bas a bearing upon fertility, and other experiments demonstrate the effect of 
diet and of crowding upon fertility. Since the war differential fertility has turned 
definitely in favor of the higher economic classes in Stockholm, and in Germany and 
Holland the fertility of the lower economic classes is now but little superior to that 
of the higher classes. It thus seems likely that the tendency under post-war condi- 
tions is toward a narrowing of the gap between the classes in reproducing themselves. 
—A. M. Carr-Saunders, Economic Journal (Quarterly Journal of the Royal Eco- 
nomic Society), XX XVII (December, 1927), 670-72. (VIII, 2.) 


Considerazioni su l’ “optimum” di densita della popolazione (Considerations 
on the “Optimum” Density of Population).—According to C. Gini, in Economia 
(July, 1927), “optimum” population may mean two things: It may mean “optimum” 
for the individuals actually living, or “optimum” for the state, which is an aggregate 
of individuals present and future. Reduction in the birth-rate may be an advantage 
to the generation which does it, and perhaps also to the generation immediately 
following, but a damage to those who come still later because of weakening the mili- 
tary power of the state and putting the nation on a downgrade from which it is 
hard to come up. Factors to consider with reference to the state are its dimensions, 
geographical position, characteristics of the soil, and the social life. Some nations, 
like the Scandinavians, can progress even with a sparse population because of their 
spirit of initiative. Others, like the Italians, need the stimulant of high density of 
population. Others, like those in certain parts of China, remain torpid and station- 

ary in spite of population density —-Review in Scientia, LIII (February, ga8), £45: 
(VIII, 2.) 


La mortalité infantile en France de 1871 & 1926. (Infant Mortality in France 
from 1871 to 1926).—Since the end of the nineteenth century, infant mortality has 
dropped steadily. From a mortality of 160 per 1,000 infants under one year in 1895, 
the rate fell to 120 per 1,000 in the years just preceding the war, and to 95 per 1,000 
at present. The mortality of boys is higher than that of girls, the ratio in 1921-25 
being 124 to 100. The mortality of illegitimate children is more than twice as large 
as that of legitimate children. In rural sections this ratio is 280 to 100. The ratio for 
France as a whole has increased since 1871. Study of the influence of the social situa- 
tion of the parents on infant mortality has been made only for one department for 
one year. It shows higher infant mortality in homes of laborers than in other homes. 
—Henri Ulmer, Bulletin de la Statistique Générale de la France, XVII (October- 
December, 1927), 65-108. (VIII, 2.) S. A. S. 


Contribution a I’é6tude du mouvement de la population (Contribution to the 
Study of the Movement of Population).—Application of curves of Verhulst and 
Bowley to the population of the United States from 1790 shows that both fit almost 
equally well, the mean error of Verhulst’s curve being 300,000, and that of Bowley’s, 
410,000. Application of two curves of Verhulst, that of Raymond Pearl, and that of 
Bowley to the French census figures from 1801 also shows close agreement, the mean 
errors being, respectively, 196,000, 220,000, 196,000, and 212,000. However, a mathe- 
matical law of population growth, even though it fit some data, can have little valid- 
ity for prediction of the future, although it can be valuable in interpolation. Among 
the factors influencing growth of population, aside from migration, are: (1) The 
death-rate. The correlation between increasing density of population and increasing 
death-rate is often high, as Pearl found among drosiphila and as studies of densely 
populated sections of cities show. On-the other hand, in many countries with fast- 
growing population the death-rate is decreasing. (2) The birth-rate. There may be 
a natural periodicity in the birth-rate, which was more marked in the past than dur- 
ing the present period of enormous increase in population due to industrialization. 
Attempts are made by Gini and others to calculate fecundability of given population 
groups, holding constant the factor of voluntary birth control. (3) Economic fac- 
tors. The death-, marriage-, and birth-rates, and indexes of economic activities, 
ought to be compared in two phases. First, determination of the general shape of 
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curves representing these rates by moving averages. Second, study of the oscillations 
of the actual figures around these curves. Economic factors can be represented by 
indexes of wages, consumption, and per capita revenue, adjusted for variations in the 
cost of living. Such studies have been made for England by Beveridge and Yule — 
E. Krummeich, Journal de la Société de Statistique de Paris, LXIX (April—Septem- 
ber, 1927), 119-31, 157-75, 191-99, 230-40. (VIII, 2; IX, 1.) S. A. S. 
Den dktenskaplige fruktsamheten i Sverige under 1800-talet (The Fecundity 
of Married Persons in Sweden during the Eighteenth Century).—Sweden shows 
three distinct demographic regions: east, west, and north. East Sweden has a high 
marriage rate with many early marriages, much illegitimacy, very low birth-rate, 
high death-rate, and little emigration; West Sweden has few and late marriages, little 
illegitimacy, and a high birth-rate; North Sweden has low marriage, illegitimacy, and 
death-rates, but a very high birth-rate. Suicide and birth-rate are directly correlated 
throughout. The three areas have shown the same demographic traits since 1750, al- 
though recent movements of the population have affected to some extent the magni- 
tude of the differences. No explanation is offered for the inverse correlation of birth- 
rate and marriage rate, except the suggestion that it may be due to racial differences. 
I, Flodstrém, Ekonomisk Tidskrift, XXIX Haft 1o-11, 1927), 205-48. 
. MLR. 
A Prescription for the Public House.—In Great Britain the more intelligent 
suggestions for reform are that a board appointed by Parliament be placed in 
charge of the liquor traffic; and that public houses that fall below a certain stand- 
ard of decency be made places of recreation rather than being simply devoted to 
drinking. The latter is the most promising suggestion. The “improved” public 
houses are conducted by salaried managers who receive no commission on the sale 
of alcoholic drinks; there are spacious rooms where a man can bring his wife with- 
out reproach, and sit comfortably and talk or play games at his leisure. The in- 
creasing sobriety in England may be attributed to education, better feeding and 
housing, a spread of love of open-air sports and physical fitness, and to the higher 
prices of drinks and shorter hours of public houses—J. B. Atkins, Independent, 
CXIX (November 5, 1927), 455-57. (VIII, 5.) H. C. G. 


IX. METHODS OF INVESTIGATION 


Some Suggestions for State Action in Securing Standardized Criminal Sta- 
tistics.—The lack of adequate criminal statistics has long been a weak point in the 
administration of criminal justice in the United States. In many places no criminal 
statistics are compiled or kept, and where they are kept there is no standardization 
of these statistics. To secure a change in this condition state action will have to be 
secured. A national conference with representatives from state departments super- 
vising penal institutions and agencies dealing with crime and from public and pri- 
vate agencies directly interested in criminal statistics would prove a strong impetus 
toward effective and unified state action. Such a conference would have as its aim 
the outlining of a program for securing state machinery which would be the means 
of obtaining standardized criminal statistics. These statistics would render a com- 
parable picture of crime conditions from state to state or community to community, 
and would fit into a national scheme of criminal statistics. Preliminary to such a na- 
tional conference it would be well to have a survey of the present status of criminal 
statistics by the National Crime Commission working in connection with the United 
States Bureau of Census—E. Frankel, Journal of Delinquency, XI (December, 
1927), 275-76. (1X, 1; VIII, 1.) L. S. C. 

Le probléme de l’intelligence (The Problem of Intelligence).—Intelligence is 
ability to adapt to a new situation. It is not something existing in the organism. It 
is a functional resultant, like the speed of an automobile. There are many types of 
intelligence, and no unitary method of measuring a supposedly “mean intelligence” 
of an individual can evaluate them. A technologist, a mathematician, a sculptor, and 
a savage on a desert island differ in types of intelligence just as motor cars adapted 
for hill climbing and rough roads differ in type of speed from a motor car best fitted 
for level country. Intelligence tests should measure aptitude for meeting new situa- 
tions within a specific range of tasks——Henri Piéron, Scientia, LXII (December, 
1927), 337-48. (IX, 2.) S. A. S. 
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Some Effects cf a Course in American Race Problems on the Race Prejudice 
of 450 Undergraduates of the University of Pennsylvania.—In order to obtain 
some indication of the change in opinions toward other races among students as a 
result of a course in Race Problems, a questionnaire was prepared and presented to 
the members of the class at the first and last class sessions. This was done for two 
classes of students. It was found that opinions were practically unaltered as far as 
could be determined by this method. No conclusion could be drawn as a result of 
this study, but the facts seem to indicate that a term of teaching did little in alter- 
ing racial opinions and prejudices which had been formed through long periods of 
development.—Donald Young, Journal of Abnormal and Social Psychology, XXII 
(October-December, 1927), 235-42. (IX, 2.) L. 3. C. 


Analysis of a Case of Dissociation Combined with Phobias and Compulsions. 
—A woman twenty-five years of age came to be treated because of lapses of mem- 
ory ranging in time from a few seconds to several hours. At such times she was 
uncertain of her identity and forgot where she was and where she lived. Further 
study revealed several phobias such as fear of feathers, fear of dead persons, and 
fear of low-ceiled small rooms. Psychoanalytical treatment was resorted to. The 
small-room phobia is traceable to her dependent attachment to her mother. The 
fear of feathers related to the death fear connects with several things: first, child- 
hood remorse for killing a chicken; second, an association of death and sexual love 
through her experience with her cousin lover who died; third, her long-repressed 
attachment to her father accompanied by a feeling of infantile guilt in connection 
with probable contact with her father’s genitals and pubic hair while in bed with 
him at the age of three years; and fourth, the fears are linked in a tortuous fashion 
with other primal fears in which feathers symbolize the phallus as the procreative 
agent which preceded her birth. Her attachment for her mother and her ideas of 
being preceded in the mother’s affection by the sexual love between the mother and 
the father caused her to be extremely jealous of the father—Lucile Dooley, Ameri- 
can Journal of Psychiatry, VII (September, 1927), 245-67. (IX, 5.) L. &. C. 


X. GENERAL SOCIOLOGY AND METHODOLOGY OF THE 
SOCIAL SCIENCES 


Fourier and Anarchism.—Almost every social revolutionary group—socialist, 
syndicalist, communist, anarchist—claims that its methods and aims are in close ac- 
cord with those of the natural sciences. The anarchists have been particularly insist- 
ent on their relationship to science. It is true that anarchism and modern science 
have together drawn from the seventeenth-century conception of the physical world 
as a self-regulating mechanism, and of society also as a self-adjusting order of inde- 
pendently if not rationally acting individuals. The whole tenor of Fourier’s thought 
is anarchistic. He attempted to apply the method of Newtonian mechanics to the 
study of society, to construct a natural order in the social world. The atoms of 
Fourier’s social order were the passions or springs of action, and he laid down his 
system of “passional attraction” on the basis of what purported to be an exact and 
scientific study of the nature of these passions. The fundamental reason for the ills 
of society, whether political, economic, or moral, is the existence of an order which 
suppresses man’s natural passions. All man’s impulses are good. The essential tenets 
of anarchism, accentuation of individual differences, absence of authoritarian control, 
an organization of society based on individual agreement, are all to be found in 
Fourier. Even among anarchists he stands alone in the extent to which he carries his 
conception of a possible harmony among conflicting interests—E. S. Mason, Quar- 
terly Journal of Economics, XLII (February, 1928), 228-62. (X, 1.) C a 


Contemporary German Psychology.—(1) Experimental psychology and its ap- 
plications. This includes a large number of investigations of various senses and of 
thinking and feeling; the work of Jaensch on eidetic imagery; the work of Stern on 
individual differences; and a large field of applications of experimental psychology 
to pedagogy, medicine, law, and especially to industry. (2) Gestalt psychology, as 
represented especially by Kohler, Wertheimer, and Koffka. Gestalt is not a new 
concept. It goes back at least to Von Ehrenfels (who coined the name Gestaltenqual- 
itdten in 1890) and to Wundt. However, the primary concern then was with the 
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elements from which the Gestalt, which is more than a sum, is thought to arise 
through a creative act of the mind. The Gestalt now is rather the primary unit, 
while its parts are products of abstraction. Wertheimer’s physiological correlate to 
the theory (that a specific unit results from the stimulation of individual cells and 
the “cross-processes” that run their course between the excited area and the brain) 
has been attacked by Becher. A second criticism raised is that the concept of Gestalt 
is much too broad. It becomes vague and confused, since basically the entire person- 
ality may be called a Gestalt. (3) Intuitive psychology and the investigation of per- 
sonality. Intuitive psychology, sponsored by Scheler, Pfander, Haeberlin, and Tu- 
markin, is oriented, not toward the natural sciences, but toward the humanistic 
sciences. It was carried over into sociology by Simmel and Weber. The intuitive psy- 
chologists aim at describing the structure of personality as a unit, through reliving, 
empathy, and intuition. Out of this has grown the need of classifying personalities 
into types. This has been done by such writers as Spranger, Jaspers, Dilthey, Ulitz, 
Felz, Klages, and, from the standpoint of psychopathology, Kretschmer. Criticisms 
raised are: (a) that intuitive psychology is more an art than a science, and (b) that 
the majority of personalities do not lend themselves to typification. (4) The psy- 
chology of the unconscious, especially psychoanalysis and individual psychology. In 
addition to the psychoanalytical work of Freud, Adler, Jung, and their disciples, re- 
cent studies of unconscious mental life have been made by Driesch and Drews.—A. 
Wenzl (translated by C. A. Ruckmick), Monist, XXXVIII (January, 1928), 120- 
57. (X, 2.) A. S. 


The Study of Primitive Economics.—The comparatively recent development of 
anthropology as against economic theory is doubtless largely responsible for the scant 
attention given the subject of economic organization of primitive cultures. It has re- 
mained a borderline subject between economics and anthropology, a kind of socio- 
logical no man’s land. The practice of viewing economic institutions as stages in the 
development of an evolutionary series, inaugurated by List, Hahn, Waitz, Morgan, 
and others, still persists, especially in modern textbooks, though such schemes repre- 
sent no historical reality, but are compounded of logical abstractions. Schemes of 
classification are indeed essential to primitive economics, but should be undertaken 
on the basis of present status of the culture without any reference to chronological 
sequence or imagined order of progression. The essential problem is to understand 
the real nature of institutions in the present, to grasp their interrelations, the mo- 
tives which underlie them, and their fundamental réle in the complex social mech- 
anism. Contributions of this character have been made in recent years by B. Mali- 
nowski, A. R. Radcliffe-Brown, and R. Thurnwald. Their method may be termed one 
of functional correlation, as the investigation endeavors to grasp the relation of man’s 
economy to the other aspects of his life in society, such as religion, magic, kinship or- 
ganization, and law. The vital issues and problems that studies of the functional type 
have raised are sufficient indication of the utility of this method—Raymond Firth, 
Economica, XX1 (December, 1927), 312-35. (X, 2.) Cc. D.C. 


La suggestione e l’ipnosi come mezzi di analisi psichisa reale (Suggestion and 
Hypnotism as Methods of Real Psychological Analysis).—So difficult has it been to 
break up psychological phenomena into simple component elements, says this book 
by V. Benussi, that analysis has been limited to considering one or another aspect in 
an abstract fashion, but regarding the rest as an indivisible whole. The real road to 
psychological analysis is through suggestion and hypnotism. The mental life of the 
hypnotized subject is characterized by (1) decomposition of complex attitudes and 
isolation of functions which habitually appear allied; (2) disappearance of certain 
elements while others persist; (3) fixation of an ordinarily fleeting state for a long 
time; (4) slowing down of mental processes which ordinarily move too fast for ob- 
servation; (5) intensification of certain traits which ordinarily pass unobserved or 
are suppressed. The method is particularly applicable to study of the emotions. Fif- 
ty different emotional states have been provoked by suggestion, isolated, and mi- 
nutely studied by the author, with objective measurement of the respiration curves, 
etc., supplemented by introspective reports. Notable similarities have been found be- 
tween neighboring emotional states and the respiration curves relative to them. The 
general result favors the hypothesis of functional emotive autonomy, since the sub- 
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ject experiences grief, joy, doubt, uncertainty, etc., without representing any sad or 
pleasant object, any uncertain or evident proposition Review by Enzo Bonaven- 
tura, Scientia, LIII (February, 1928), 123-25. (X, 2.) S. A. S. 


La teoria della forma della nuova scuola psicologia tedesca contrapposta all’as- 
sociazionismo della scuola psicologica inglese (The Gestalt Theory of the New 
German Psychological School, as Contrasted with the Associationism of the Eng- 
lish Psychological School).—(1) The Gestaltists have properly emphasized the ne- 
cessity of taking account of processes of organization and synthesis, although they 
have not succeeded in clarifying these processes because they do not see their affec- 
tive basis. (2) They have sought, with some success, by their concept of derived 
nerve currents or “short circuits,” to solve the question of a neural substratum capa- 
ble of taking account of the order in which elementary sensations are disposed. (3) 
They have given a new stimulus to research in Germany and other countries. On the 
other hand, the concept of Gestalt is confused. It has become a magical, mysterious 
name covering things from forms, units, arbitrary grouping of lines, movement itself, 
a melody, words, propositions, concepts, and discoveries, to the ideation of the genius. 
In two fundamental aspects the Gestaltists contradict themselves. (a) The Gestalt 
is a new attempt to return to Kantian psychology in postulating a priori mental con- 
figurations which operate teleologically to synthesize the sensory elements furnished 
by the outside world, giving those elements the significance most interesting from the 
point of view of conservation of life. Far from explaining, this concept makes the 
adaptation of mental forms to the “givens” furnished by the outer world all the 
more mysterious. (b).In contradiction to this teleology, the Gestaltists attempt to 
make a purely sensory explanation. They fail to see that mental activity is the op- 
eration of two essentially different factors, sensations and affective tendencies. In- 
stead of speaking vaguely of the “total situation,” one should speak of “the cement- 
ing affective association.” The Gestalt theory represents no advance over English 
associationism. It is a regression. With damage to clarity, it reverses the relationship 
between elementary sensations and perception, on which the English had thrown 
some light. Proof of the qualitative autonomy of the sensory elements is seen in 
their reappearance as elements in dreams and in the integrity of each original sensory 
element evoked by memory to form a new synthesis, like an Assyrian lion with hu- 
man face. Perception, such as that of a familiar melody in a new key, is not ex- 
plained merely by coining a name. What happens is that a particular affectivity, 
roused by the given succession of notes, gives meaning to the new, but in certain re- 
spects similar, succession of notes. To know the meaning of an object is simply to 
know that it is related to some class which is already known to us from the affective 
or utilitarian point of view.—Eugenio Rignano, Scientia, LXII (September, October, 
and November, 1927), 145-58, 215-28, 280-90. French ‘translation, 


80, 99-114, 133-43. (X, 2; I, 4.) 
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